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OUR NAVAL STRENGTH; AND THE WAY TO 
USE IT. 


« EnGranp is more especially a maritime, France more especially 
a military, nation,” said M. de Persigny at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet. It can scarcely be said that this undoubted fact 
has been sufficiently recognised by the Government of this 
country. While the Administration of Lord Aberdeen affected 
to carry on the war, it did so feebly, both by sea and land, 
whilst that of Lord Palmerston, which is not to be re- 
proached with any lack of spirit or determination, has not yet 
allowed the naval service to assume that preponderance of danger 
and duty which would seem to be the most natural as 
well as the most judicious course to pursue in the actual 
circumstances of Europe. In this we do not seek to blame 
the existing Government, which ‘ever since its assumption of 
office has infused new vigour into every branch of the two 
services, and prosecuted the war with a wise and wholesome 
energy. But at the conclusion of the second year of hostilities, 
when the weather will in all probability prevent for several months 
any extensive operations either by land or by sea, it is useful to 
inquire whether the next campaign ought not to open under a 
different arrangement from the two last. Such an inquiry is neces- 
sary, with a view not only to the speedy and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the European system, unjustly invaded by Russia, but to 
the honour and glory of the two great nations who have embarked 
their fortunes in, and staked their national position on, the results 
of the conflict. 

Great Britain and France have not taken up arms for ex- 
tension of power or territory, but simply in defence of the great 
principle of justice, and of the rights of one of the constituent 
Powers of the European commonwealth. As allies they fight for 


[WITH A SUPPLEMENT, FIVEPENCE. 


in its own keeping. If either of them withdrew from the struggle 
until the common object was achieved, the honour of that Power 
would be seriously attainted. In like manner, if England allowed 
France, or France allowed England, to take an undue share of the 
perils of the enterprise, or so mismanaged its own resources, and 
misunderstood the temper of its people, as to permit its ally 
to bear the greater part of its burden, and to carry off the whole 
credit of each successive victory, the Power so shortsighted 
would sink in the estimation of its own subjects. The humiliating 
opinion would be shared by Europe, Asia, and America; friends 
would become lukewarm if not inimical; and foes would be en- 
couraged to become both insolent and hostile. 

Though we at present seem to run no risk of such a catastrophe, 
it is well to consider whether in the Spring of 1856 this country 
ought not to act as becomes the first naval Power in the world, and 
so distribute, between Great Britain and France, the glory that 
will for ever attach to the pacificators of Europe as to make 
each nation perfectly satisfied with its own share in 
the immortal work. Though we are a military people, 
as far as the possession o. “pluck” and the military 
spirit are concerned, we are not, and we trust never will be, a 
military people in the sense in which that phrase is commonly 
understood. We will not and can not keep up large standing 
armies; they are alien to our habits and to the principles of our 
Constitution. We will not and can not consent to the decimation 
of our youth by a Conscription. If we cannot have voluntary 
soldiers we will provide other means of defence; but on no 
pretext less serious than that of an armed invasion of 
our shores—when patriotism would render a Conscription 
unnecessary—would the proposal of such a form of recruit- 
ment be tolerated by the free men of this country. In France, 


and on the Continent generally, the case is different. 


The 
Continental States keep up standing armies on principle, and on 
principle as well as from ancient habit and use, the people are 
reconciled to a wholesale consumption of the flower of their youth 
and manhood which we in England would not endure. We can, 
therefore, never expect to equal France as a military power. We 
cannot give her soldier for soldier against the common foe; and, 
when we fight by her side, it is not unreasonable to expect, how- 
ever brilliant may be the deeds of our own brave officers and 
men, that ultimately the greater portion of the work, and con- 
sequently of the glory—the soldier’s best, and too often only re- 
ward—will fall to the lot of those who have the best military 
system and the largest army. 

At the capture of Sebastopol, the British, without any fault of 
their own, and solely in consequence of dispositions necessary to be 
taken for the success of the attack, were content that the French 
should monopolise the honours of the day. The same result will 
doubtless occur again; and there is a probability that the honour of 
meeting the Russians in the open field—and defeating them—is one 
in which the British army will not share, but which will fall to the 
lot of General Pelissier and his admirable army. The French are, 
by virtue of their nnmbers, the real masters of the situation in the 
Crimea; and the English commander, however great and able he 
may be, must of necessity subordinate his tactics to those of 
the General who has the larger and more readily available force. 
The English nation does not begrudge France its glory. Even 
its reflex upon ourselves is something to be proud of. Though 
sensitive and high-spirited, our people are content that their firm 
friend and ally should bear the palm of military success as befits an 
essentially military nation. They are even willing that our Generals 
in the Crimea should be under the command of the French, if such 
a distribution of strength be considered advisable for the mutual in- 
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terests of the two, or the success of a present or any future campaign. 
But being so proud and sensitive, and yielding to the superior 
claims of France as regards her military assistance in the war, is 
it not incumbent on the Government to consider whether, in di- 
recting more attention to the military than to the naval operations 
necessary to subdue the enemy, we do not run a risk of cool- 
ing the enthusiasm of the nation ?—nay more—of protracting 
the war, which it is desirable to bring to as speedy a termination 
as wecan? In other words, would it not be wise to concentrate 
authority in the Crimea in the hands of Marshal Pelissier—upon 
condition that the whole of the naval forces of Great Britain and 
France should be under the command of a British Admiral— 
and that England, in downright earnest, should make up its mind 
to capture Cronstadt in the spring of 1856 ? Daring the next 
four months—with or without the co-operation of Sweden —we 
might prepare our gun-boats for the assault on that fortress, 
and we will not so affront our gallant seamen as to imagine that, 
if the nation provides our Admiral with the needful boats, the 
men will fail to do the work expected of them. 

By the aid of the French, the military supremacy of the Allied 
Powers has been triumphantly vindicated. It remains for Great 
Britain to prove that, as a naval Power, she is the first and the 
greatest in the world; that her old prowess upon the seas is to b® 
surpassed by the new; that she has yet many Blakes and Nelsons 
in her service; and that if Sebastopol can be taken, so also 
can Cronstadt. The destruction of Bomarsund and Sveaborg, 
and the expeditions to the Sea of Azoff and the Dnieper—brilliant 
as these achievements may be—are not sufficient either for our 
credit or our security. And certain we are— if we can read public 
opinion aright—that a very dangerous dissatisfaction will be 
created if, at the next thaw in the Baltic, there is not a British 
Admiral in command willing, and fully prepared with gun-boats 
and every other ma/éric/, to attack Cronstadt. The capture of 
Sebastopol has as yet done little or nothing for the cause of peace; 
but the capture of Cronstadt, which would open to us the gates 
of St. Petersburg, would be a peace argument that Alexander II. 
would find it difficult to resist. This is England’s true share in 
the business; and Europe and our allies, as well as our own peo- 
ple, expect that we should undertake it. 


SIR EDMUND LYONS AND ADMIRAL STEWART 
AT KINBURN. 

“‘As I wandered past the Central Redoubt (says our Correspondent and 
Artist), a slighter one than the rest, into the Spit Battery, I found the 
English Admirals, Sir Edmund Lyons and Sir Houston Stewart, and 
Captain Mends, Sir Thomas Pasley, and other officers, busy in one of the 
casemates discuesing lunch, while Lieutenant Macnamara, of the Royal 
Marines, stood by doing the honours of his quarters, and an interpreter 
was rendering into English the details gathered from the mouth of a 
Russian deserter caught during the night. This poor fellow, it appears, 
had made his escape from Otchakoff during the night in a boat, and was 
several times fired at by our steamers, which sent out boats to capture 
him. It was said to appear from his statements that the Russians had 
already sent men round to reinforce Kinburn, but that our movements 
were far tco rapid for them.” 

The sitting figure in the background of the Engraving is Sir Thomas 
Pasley. The two persons sitting near him are Sir Edmund Lyons, with- 
out a cap, and Sir Houston Stewart, with one. Standing near the em- 
brasure is Lieutenant Macnamara (of the Royal Marines), Captain Buckle, 
Captain Mends, and the Russian prisoner to whom Mr. Crewe refers. 


THE COURT. 


The Privy Council held at WindsorjCastle on Wednesday, and 
the celebration of the birthday of the Princess Royal on the same day, 
have been the only incidents in Court life during the past week. The 
latter was inaugurated by the first of a seriés of dramatic representa- 
tions—Sheridan’s comedy of “The Rivals” being selected for per- 
formance. The Queen and Prince Albert entered sagt dye (which 
had been fitted up as a temporary theatre) at eight o'clock. Her Majesty 
and the Prince were accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, the Princess Alice, Helena, and 
Louisa, and the Duchess of Kent ; and also by the Duchess of Atholl, the 
Marchioness of Waterford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl Spencer. 
Viscount and Viscountess Canning, Lord Panmure, Major-Genera 
Sir Colin Campbell, Colonel the Hon. A. Gordon, and the ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance. The performance commenced on the entrance 
of the Queen. Asmallcircle were honoured with invitations to be present, 

Among the guest at the Castle during the week have been the uis 
of Lansdowne, the Marchioness of Waterford, the Earl of Spencer, Vis- 
count and Viscountess rere, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, 
Lord Panmure, Sir Baldwin Walker (Surveyor of the Navy), Major- 
General Sir Colin Campbell, General Sir Hew Ross, Colonel the Hon. A. 
Gordon, and Colonel Brownrigg, Assistant-Adjutant General to the Light 
Division of the Crimean army. 

On Saturday last the Queen, with the Princess Alice, rode out on 
horseback, attended by the Hon. Flora Macdonald. The Prince Consort 
went out shooting with the Duke d’Aumale. 

On Sunday the Queen and Prince, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, Prince Alfred, and Princess Alice, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine service in the 
private cha; of the Castle. The Duchess of Kent and the visitors 
staying at the Castle were also at the service. The Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor officiated. 

On Monday the Queen, accompanied by the Princess Royal and the 
Princess Alice, took equestrian exercise in the Riding- house. 

On igre 8 the Prince Consort left Windsor at an early hour in ~ 
morning for Birmingham, where his Royal Highness laid the first stoneo 
the Mi d Institute, now in process of building, 

Lady Macdonald has succeeded the Duchess of Atholl as Lady in 
Waiting to her Majesty. aterpark and Major-General Berkele 
Drummond haye succeeded Earl Somers and Mr. R. Ormsby Gore as 
and Groom in Waiting. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


day afternoon, at the Castle. Th 
Royal Hi Prince 
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the Right Hon. K. Vernon ith, Viscount heen arl Spencer (Lord 
Steward), and Lord Ernest Bruce (Vice-Chamberlain, officiating for the 
Lord Chamberlain). 


At ne Oe the t Hon. Henry Labouchere was sworn in a 
Secretary Btaié Colonial Departinent, received the seals of office from 
the Queen, and hands on his bg agro 
Sir Hamilion , G.C.B., was, by command of the Queen, sworn 
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of Somerset had an audience of her Majesty, 
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him, 
Viscount Palmerston, the Duke of Argyll, Sir George Grey, and Earl 
Granville, had audiences of her Majesty. ‘3 %* 


Their- Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary have left Kew, to honour the Earl and Countess of Hard- 
wicke with a visit, at Wimpole-hall, Cambridgeshire. Their Royal 
Highnesees visited Cambridge on Wednesday last, and lunched with the 
Master of Trinity College. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. James Macdonald and Colonel hitt, arrived in 
town yesterday (Friday), from a visit to the Emperor Napoleon, at Paris’ 

The Duke of Newcastle was to reach Marseilles on or about the 
25th inst. His Grace is expected in London before the close of the month 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

Panis has not yet got over the effeet produced by the grand ceremony of 
closing the Exhibition, which took place with much greater éclat and 
completeness of arrangement and effect than did that of the opening. To 
begin, the weather was splendid. From ten o’clock in the morning com- 
menced the arrival of hundreds of carriages tilled with brilliant toilets, 
splendid uniforms, and irreproachable black coats, white cravats, and 
straw-coloured gloves. During the next hour and a half this beau monde 
was occupied in installing itself; and then, woe to them who were 
bebindhand!—the doors were closed, and neither prayers nor tears 
availed to obtain admittance. Soon after twelve the Emperor and 
Empress, accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, took their place 
in front of the throne, and the ceremony commenced with the 
speech of the Prince Napoleon. The Emperor's reply followed. 
Rarely, on any occasion, has it been our fate to witness so remarkable 
a triumph so well won as on this occasion. The voice of the speaker ruag 
with a distinctness and an emphasis quite extraordinary through the 
whole extent of the vast building, and between each pause thunders of 
applause, enthusiastic and prolonged, greeted every passage of this most 
novel, striking, and energetic discourse, whose tenor has marked yet 
more strongly, perhaps, than any preceding act or speech has done the 
resolution individuality, and earnestness of the Sovereign who pro- 
nounced it. During the greater part of the ceremony the Empress re- 
mained standing ; she seemed to suffer little from fatigue, though a good 
deal from the cold, which, in spite of the attempts made to warm that 
portion of the building, could not fail to be felt in the evening costume 
she wore. Her Majesty’s dress was of scarlet, covered with white lace, 
and decorated with diamonds and pearls; on her head was a diadem of the 
same stones. Behind the throne, in the gallery, was the orchestra, 
with one thousand two hundred and fifty performers, directed by Hector 
Berlioz. The position was unfortunate for the effect of the music, 
which was, consequently, zomewhat inefficient. The ceremony concluded, 
the Imperial party retired, and then the general break-up took place, It 
is difficult to conceive the intreaties, the intrigues, the interests, that were 
employed to obtain tickets for this exceptional ceremony, the triumph of 
those who succeeded, the anguish and heartburnings of those who failed ;— 
had we but space, we could amuse our readers with many anecdotes on 
this score. Since the grand ceremony, the musical fétes in the building 
have been going on with great éclat—there being no longer any necessity 
for the pe:formers being placed in the orchestra, which want of space 
rendered it impossible to place elsewhere than in the gallery on the occa- 
sion of the great solemnity of the 15th, the music produces a very much 
finer effect, and these fétes are being well attended. 

A most painful impression has been produced by the frightful fire 
which took place on Sunday evening, in which a large portion of the 
vast magaziue of the military stores of forage on the Quai de Billy were 
consumed. Various persons were wounded in the attempt to extinguish 
the flames ; but fortunately no lives, we believe, were lost. Happily, the 
direction of the wind drove the fire towards the river; had it been other- 
wise, the Annexe of the Palais d’Industrie would have been in the greatest 
danger. 

M. Thiers has, in person, presented to the Prince Jérome a copy of his 
new volume of the “ History of the Consulate and of the Empire,” in which 
his Imperial Highness's name figures importantly. 

It is whispered emong the Orleanist circles that the visit of the Duc de 
Brabant to the French capital had a more immediate and personal signifi- 
cation than is generally known or supposed. Here is the version we have 
received on the subject. The question having arisen respecting the disposal 
of such portion of the property of the Orleans family as might be claimed 
by the grandson of Louis Philippe, the Prince de Chimay was privately 
deputed by the Belgian Royal family to ask the Emperor what were his 
intentions in the matter. The reply—so says our information—was, 
“ Qu’on vienne me demander ;—je verrai.” Hence the presence of the Royal 
visitor, to whom the Emperor is said to have promised full restitution of 
such property as would, in the event of the continuance of the Orleans 
dynasty, have fallen to his share. It is further reported that, it having 
been represented to his Imperial Majesty that this act would be regarded 
as a precedent, and that the other members of the ex-Royal family would 
consider they had aright to put forward a similar claim, the Emperor 
repeated the same phrase that he had used with regard to the Duc de 
Brabant. 

The sudden death of Maitre Paillot, the celebrated and universally- 
respected member of the French bar, has produced a most marked sensation 
not only in his own profession, but among the various classes of society, 
where his talents, his high character, and noble qualities of heart had 
rendered him as much beloved and esteemed as he was admired. 
It was while in the act of pleading, with his usual energy and 
eloquence, that an’ attack of apoplexy seized M. Paillot: after struggling 
some,time against the symptoms, that impeded at once his ideas and utter- 
ance, he was compelled to take a seat; he then fainted; and, despite of 
every effort to restore him, expired in the course of some hours, without 
having recovered his consciousness. His funeral was a perfect ovation to 
the memory of a man so universally esteemed and lamented. 

The arrival of the King of Sardinia is to be the signal for a variety of 
fétes: his Majesty is to be accompanied by the Duc de Grammont, the 
French Ambassador at the Court of Turin. The report has gained con. 
siderable ground here that the principal cause of the meeting of the King 
Victor-Emmanuel, and the Duke of Cambridge, is the desire for a confer- 
ence likely to result in a union between the former and the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge. 

The Theatre Francais has accepted a new comedy by M. Edmond Abont, 
entitled “ Guillery.”. The Italian Opera is preparing a work named 
“L’Asedio di Firenze,” for Mario ; the Gymnase, “ Le Temps Perdu,” and 
“Le Dessous des Cartes ;” the Opéra Comique, “Les Saisons,” and 
“ Manon Lescaut.”, 


AUSTRIA AND THE CONCORDAT WITH ROME. 


viously said regarding its contents. It consists of 36 articles, every one 
of them a deadly stab to freedom of conscience and the independence of 


of any 


in the judgment of the bishops, The tenth establishes ecclesiastical 
courts for the punishment of the clergy and the trial of cases relating to 
marriage and betrothal. The eleventh arms the bishop with the power of 
inflicting ecclesiastical punishment on clergy and laity ; and the twelfth 
article surrenders to the spiritual courts the power of deciding on the right 
of patronage, except in the case of a disputed succession. 

‘The remaining articles are all of the same stamp, as will at once be 
conceived from the fact that the last two provide that everything else 
relative to ecclesiastics and clerical matters, not mentioned in the Con- 
pri: | will be managed and arranged according to the doctrines of the 

As might naturally be anticipated, the news of the submission of 
Austria to Rome has caused great excitement in Italy. 

The Armonia, of Turin, Italian but in name, commences and ends its 
remarks with the unpatriotic cry, “ Viva l’Austria, viva Francesco Giu- 
seppe!” To which the Piemonte replies “ Viva I'Italia, viva Vittorio 
Emanuele II!” 

Dr. Cumming has written a long letter to the Zimes on the Concordat, 
in which he says :— 

I have no hesitation in asserting, as I am able to prove, that no serf in 
* Holy Russia” is more at the mercy of the Autocrat than the young Em- 
peror of Austria is now at the mercy of the Vatican. The rare phenomenon of 
an empire laying its neck under the feet of a Pope has been presented in 1855. 
Austria, who refused to be the ally of the Western Powers against a despot in 
the East, has, in righteous retribution, become the serf and vassal of a miser- 
able spiritual despot in the West. Sardinia rises daily to the dignity of an 
empire; Austria has sunk into the dimensions of a province of the Vatican. 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF SARDINIA. 

Last week we gave a telegraphic summary of the King of Sardinia’s 
speech on the opening of the Chambers at Turin, on the 12thinst. The 
following is a translation of it. 

Senators and Deputies,—The year which is about to expire has been at 
period of sad trials for my heart, the bitterness of which, however, has been 
alleviated by the tears of the whole nation, sympathising with the sorrow of 
my house. But in the midst of grief God hath upheld me in the accomplish- 
ment of my duties. Turning my attention to the great struggle which for the 
last two years has been raging in the East, I have not hesitated to unite my 
arms to those of the Powers that fight for the cause of justice and civilisa- 
tion, and, for the independence of nations (Applause). I have been in- 
duced to take that step, both from the desire of contributing to the 
triumph of the principles for which we fight, and inspired with the 
generous instincts of the Subalpine people, and the traditions of my 
family (Applause). Our soldiers, united to the brave armies of France, 
England, and Turkey, and seconded by the zeal and activity of our nayy, 
have shared their perils and glories, and increased the ancient renown of our 
warlike country (Loud applause), May it please God to crown our common 
efforts by continued success, and thus soon to render a durable peace possible, 
guaranteeing toevery nation its legitimate rights (This passage was received 
with enthusiastic applause). The expensesofthe war will render a new ap- 
peal to public credit possible. The scantiness of the harvest, and the re- 
appearance of the scourge of cholera, added to other unexpected circumstances, 
have reduced the public income. While necessity again obliges us, against the 
wish of my heart, to call for fresh effurts from the nation, my Government, on 
the other hand, has sought the means of rendering the weight of some of the 
taxes more supportable. Bills will be laid before you for the better distribution 
thereof, especially as regards those which are most felt by the poorer classes 
(Applause). Other laws, intended to improve the political and economical ad- 
ministration of the State, the organisation of the courts of justice and public in- 
struction, will be again presented to you for discussion. 

Senators and? Deputies,—In the important mission confided to you you will 
give proofs of that prudence, activity, and constant devotedness to the interests 
of the country for which you have hitherto rendered yourself conspicuous- 
We shall thus continue to afford the noble example of a King and a nation 
united by indissoluble bonds of affection and confidence, whether in joy or in 
sorrow (Loud applause), and always unanimous in upholding order and liberty 
—the two great bases of public happiness (Enthusiastic applause). 


At the sitting of the Chamber, on the 17th, the President, Boucam- 
pagni, in thanking the Deputies for the honour they had conferred in 
electing him io that office for the third time, made some noteworthy re- 
marks on the present crisis. Referring to “the grave duties” imposed 
on him by that situation, he went on to say :— 

In the exercise of these functions and in the performance of our common 
labours, I derive new confidence from the unanimity which exists between 
the Parliament and the nation in this—namely, love for the free institutions 
which embody the spir-t of progress and of modern civilisation, and devotion 
to the constitutional monarchy of Savoy, whose destinies are irrevocably 
bound up in those of Italy. 

The unanimity and accord of these sentiments will triumph over the diffi- 
culties incessant to the government of States, and more serious, perhaps, in 
our days when all people look with anxiety towards the future, and prepare 
to endure sacrifices which the wisdom of your deliberations may render less 
heavy, but from which no human power can free us. Happy are we, never- 
theless, to have maintained intact in the midst of such grave difficulties— 
thanks to the loyalty of sovereigns and to the moderation of the people—par- 
fiamentary institutions which unite in an indissoluble alliance the majestyjof the 
Crown and the freedom of the subject. Happy to have kept safe this flag, the 
symbol of liberty and independence which floats upon the palace, the par- 
liamentary assembly, and the battle-field, where the destinies of European 
civilisation are being decided, and where the bravery of our army has sur- 
rounded it with a glory which Piedmont salutes as the presage of great pros- 
perity and noble destinies (Loud applause). 


AMERICA. 


The steam-ship Africa, which left Boston on the 7th inst., arrived at 
Liverpool last Sunday evening. The news of the English squadron having 
sailed for the West Indies had been received, and had not produced so 
much excitement as was feared. Respecting the difference with England 
the New York Herald bas the following from its Washington corres- 
pondent, who writes on the5th :—“ By the last foreign mail, which arrived 
here this morning, highly important despatches were received from our 
Minister in En, , all of which, I understand, will be considered by 
the Cabinet to-day, and it is believel have reference to Mr. Crampton’s 
difficulty, the whole of which will be developed in a day or two.” The 
same paper says :—* We have received by the Baltic a letter from a reliable 
source in Paris, communicating the important fact that the old Cuban 
imbroglio has been very recently revived in a most belligerent shape be- 
tween Mr. Buchanan, our Minister at London, and Lord Palmerston, the 
British Premier.” The United States’ Commissioner in the Mediterranean 
had written for a reinforcement of a steamer and a sloop in consequence 
of the probable state of affairs on the Continent, especially at Naples.” 

It is stated that in Kansas a secret military organisation had taken 
place, designed to control the affairs of that territory, and to resist the 
execution of any law passed by the territorial re. 

Advices from Matamoras state that from 4000 to 5000 men had been 


Mexican 5 charging the Commander at Fort Duncan with 
connivance with the Filibusters. 

Advices from N report that General Walker, haying been rein- 
forced by a small of Californians, on the 12th ult. embarked at 
vi Bay on board the steamer Virgin, and before daylight next mora 
in within four miles of Granada. After a rapid advance the expe- 
dition reached the city, and ed the Molazza without an 


to Central America, after much 
positions of peace. Arriving at Rivas and learning 
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the Governor, and detained two days, nor was he released the town 


was threatened with an attack. of faith on the patt of Cor- 
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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


PROPOSED BOMBARDMENT OF THE NORTH FORTS. 


The latest news from the Crimea consists of a telegraphic message from 
Mai seilles, with an abstract of the news brought by the steamer Jndus, 
which left Constantinople on the 12th instant. Admiral Bruat had 
arrived at Constantinople with the French Black Sea fleet, having on 
bosrd two brigades of the Imperial Guards. Eight regiments of the line 
will likewise return to France. The exportation of corn from Turkey 
bad been prohibited, and the importation had been declared free for three 
months. General Vivian had arrived at Kertch. General Wrangel was 
stated to be menacing the Allies’ position at the strait of Yenikalé. The 
Allies had 30,000 men to oppose any attempts which General Wrangel 
might make, and expected to be reinforced by 15,000 men. 

Fiom Sebastopol there is nothing ; but it was stated in Paris on Wed- 
rescay, in quarters whose information has often proved correct, that, 
although the winter wil! put a stop to field operations in the Crimea, it is 
the i: texticn ef the Allied Generals to subject the northern part of Sebas- 
topol to a bombardment of mortars, which will probably have the effect of 
cislodging the «enemy from Forts Soncanaia, Constantine, and their vicinity. 
It is stated that the floating batteries, whose efficiency and invulnerability 
was Fo effectually tested at Kinburn, will take a prominent part ia the 
atiack, while twenty-six batteries, armed with mortars of the heaviest 
calibre, will deluge the Russian forts from the southern shore. Eighteen 
of these batteries will be manned by French and Sardinian troops, and 
eight by the English army. 


THE CZAR’S RETURN FROM THE CRIMEA. 


A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg announces that the Czar has 
at last returned from his tour of inspection in Southern Russia. In his 
journey he has, no doubt, picked up a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion, which will enable him to form a shrewd guess as to what the real 
state of affairs is, and what chance there is of his being able to mend the 
condition of “ Holy Russia” by carrying on the war till the end of 1856. 
The Invalide Russe gives the following details of the Emperor's visit to 
the Crimea, but it maintains a prudent silence as to the actual state of 
affairs. All it ventures 'to say is, that the soldiers whom the Emperor 
saw are healthy and vigorous :— 

His Majesty the Emperor left Nicolaieff for the Crimea on the 7th of No- 
vember at half-past ten a.m.; he passed through Perekop the following day, 
at eleven in the morning, and continued his journey by way of Simpheropol, 
where he arrived at half-past eight in the evening. 

His Imperial Majesty was received in that town by Prince Gortschakoff, 
Commander-in-Chief of the land and sea forces in the Crimea, and on the 9th 
of November he left, at ten a.m., for Bagtcheserai. 

During his journey the Emperor inspected different divisions of the army 
in the Crimea, and on the 10th of November his Majesty visited the troops 
in the advanced positions from the north side of Sebastopol, as far as Mac- 
kenzie’s Farm. 

In these different inspections the Emperor was completely satisfied, not only 
with the perfect state of these brave troops, but still more so with their 
healthy and vigorous appearance. 

His Majesty left the Crimea on the 12th, after having"inspected the army 
in the positions of the Belbec, Joukarika, Ralessa, on the Katcha, and in the 
village of Taschbastu. 

The latest reliable accounts from St. Petersburg give a gloomy picture 
of the state of feeling regarding the war among the higher classes; nor 
is it much wonder, when we look at the rapidity with which Russia has 
been using up what it calls the “raw material of war.” According to a 
statement in the Augsburg Gazeite, the levies made since February, 1854, 
have already called up two-thirds of the “ whole fighting strength of the 
Russian Empire.” At this rate another year will see Russia at a much 
greater loss for men, which is her chief wealth, than either France or 
England can possibly be. 


ALLEGED SWEDISH ALLIANCE. 


From the enthusiastic manner in which the Swedish people have re- 
ceived General Canrobert there can be no doubt as to what the wishes 
of the nation are, and, if report speaks truly, the King has resolved to 
respond to those wishes. The Paris correspondent of the Times (writing 
on Wednesday) says :— 

The rumours alluded to yesterday with reference to the mission of General 
Canrobert to Stockholm are stated on good authority to be well founded, and 
no doubt appears to be entertained that he has succeeded in his object. 
The terms of a military convention have, it is affirmed, been agreed on, in 
virtue of which Sweden will furnish a contingent next spring, to act 
conjointly with us in the event of peace not being made before then, 
and her gun-boats will co-operate with our fleet in the north. It is also 
stated that an army, composed of French, English, and Swedes, will be sent 
to Courland, so that both Austria and Prussia will be forced to declare them- 
selves. The inducement offered to Sweden to take this important step is not 
positively stated, but there can be no difficulty in believing that the restoration 
of Finland, so dear to the hearts of the Swedish people, is one of the principal 
conditions of joining the alliance. Thus Russia finds herself gradually hemmed 
in, and if she does not come ‘to terms we fully expect next year will witness 
events as great as, if not greater, than. any that have yet occurred. The effect 
produced on Poland by an Allied army occupying Courland is not difficult to 
foresee, and from that moment Austria and Prassia may have guite as much 
to dread as our present enemy. 


The Paris correspondent of the Post (of the same date) contradicts this 
statement. He says :— 


Tam able to assure you that there is no foundation in the report of Gene- 
ral Canrobert having been instrumental in forming an alliance with the 
Western Powers, which would cause Sweden to declare war with Russia. Ge- 
neral Canrobert may have satisfied himself as to the naval and military re- 
sources of Sweden, but nothing more. The relations between the Government 
of Stockholm and those of France and England are precisely what they were 
before the General’s departure, highly satisfactory. The French General has 
received a most cordial welcome from the King, the Court, and the people. 
He will proceed to Denmark on his return to Paris. 


ANOTHER DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN ASIA. 


THE letters from Constantinople received by the last steamer speak of 
another defeat of the Russians in Asia; but the details are so scanty that 
it is difficult to ascertain the precise facts of the case. The scene of this 
new disaster for the Czar is in Caucasia, where Naib Mohamed Emir Pacha 
is eaid to have succeeded in collecting together a force of 25,000 men, and 
at their head marched in the direction of the Kouban, to take possession of 
the mountain passes leading across the Caucasus into Georgia. He soon 
made his position so hot for the Russians that they could not get their 
caravan of bat horses, laden with ammunition, from side to side. The 
enemy had now to make his way back, with his troops cut up, discouraged, 
and half-starved, toiling their way through rocks and roads, nearly 
impassable, and rendered more so by the position taken up by the 
mountaineers on the heights. Besides these difficulties, Mohamed 
Emir Pacha’s men harassed them at every step, and disorganisation 
spread itself among the Russian ranks; and when they reached Kara 
Thay, on the border of the land in the possession of Russia, they 
fell into an ambuscade of the Circassians, commanded by the Pacha 
in person, The enemy was quickly put to the rout, with the loss of 
four guns and all their ammunition and baggage. The Russian command- 
ing officer succeeded in making his escape, but eleven officers and 134 men 
were taken prisoners. Mahomed Emir Pacha, in his official despatch to 
the Porte, speaks favourably of the Abassa chiefs. He says they fought 
with great courage, and displayed unparalleled valour. 

As regards the victory gained over the Russians by Omer Pacha, the 
aoe despatch, dated Constantinople, Nov. 15, gives the following par- 


On the 6th of November the troo acha forced 
the river Anakara, or Onfiour, in tela Po Higa Rr : 
was defended by 16,000 Russians, and our soldiers were in water to their arm- 
pits. The Sultan’s troops attacked the Russian redoubts with the bayonet, and 


carts, and forty i 
have left more than 400 dead on the field of battl 
le, am whom are two 
superior officers and a hundred subalterns. Our loss ls axipeaighs dead and 


A despatch of the French Ambassador, dated Nov. 14 
pe 'g On one or two points, evidently’ relates te the sanie affair, i » Tt 
On the 5th Omer Pacha forced the 
army was composed of 8000 regular 
and Georgian militia. After a combat 
Suffered severely, 


Generalissimo is marching upon Kutais, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


A LONG-LOOKED-FoR book has just made its appearance. Who that is at 
all curious about old English literature and music has not seen, or at least 
heard of, Mr. Chappell’s charming work on the “ Old National Airs of 
England”? We well remember its appearance. We could quote, were it 
necessary, twenty different works of established authors in which it is 
authoritatively referred to. We have never seen a human being to whom it 
has given anything but delight. Old Tom Killigrew was a fool when he 
said that English music was confined to “ marrowbones and clea vers.” 
What fine old airs we have! Who does not delight in 

Sellinger’s Round 

And Packington’s Pound, 
in the “ Hunt is Up,” and other airs? Well, here we have them (thanks 
to William Chappell) in their pristine purity, just as they charmed Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Philip Sidney. Here they are in the very notes and 
words which Sir Walter Scott would have loved to hear] from the lips of 
Sophia Lockhart. There are other charms in these four parts (four out 
of sixteen)—they are full of the most recondite learning on the music- 
iterature of England told (thank you, William Chappell) in the 
pleasantest manner. 

Lord Brougham is about to publish, in his “ Works,” his contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review. His Lordship, with that manliness of nature 
so characteristic of his career, will include in the series the far-famed 
review of the “ Hours of Idleness”—the review which occasioned the 
famous satire of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The prevalent 
feeling seems to be that Brougham only spoke the truth about the volume. 
In the “ Hours of Idleness” it is impossible to recognise a true poet- 
‘There is no promise in it of “ Childe Harold,” or of the satire itself. 

Lecturing seems all the fashion. Peers and poets—even antiquaries— 
are smitten with the disease. Lord Stanhope (Mahon) is lecturing; Ten- 
nyson, it is said, is about to inform the Isle of Wight about Crashaw and 
George Herbert (the author of “ In Memoriam” must be well up in both 
poets); Colonel Rawlinson has engaged the solemn theatre at Oxford (not 
at the request of Plumptree) for the purpose of talking about cuneiform 
inscriptions ; and Mr. Peter Cunningham, at, it is said, the request of Mr. 
Macready, the great actor (we have now but few), is advertised to deliver a 
lecture at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, on—what does the reader think >— 
Temple-bar ! 

The Germans are even more alert than ourselves in doing honour to 
Shakspeare. We have before us while we write the first number—in 
‘imperial folio”—of a series of illustrations of our great poet, published 
at Lerlin, and dedicated to Queen Victoria. Each number will consist of 
tbree plates, The first illustrates “ Macbeth,” and worthily illustrates 
that great tragedy. Actors, artists, and even commentators, may learn 
much from this Berlin Shakspeare gallery. 

‘ihe Zalma portrait of Shakspeare (certainly a portrait of Shakspeare’s 
period, Dr, Waagen asserts) is now on sale in Paris. The portrait was 
given to the great actor by, we are told, an English nobleman. It is 
little known in England. We shall be curious to hear what, in this ad- 
vexrced age of ‘knowledge about Art, critics and connoisseurs will say 
about it. 

A correspondent, who gives his name (and his opportunities of being 
well informed on every literary subject are not to be doubted) writes to 
remind us that Mr. Lockhart did, on one occasion, refer in the Quarterly 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. There is no separate article in the 
Quarterly, as we stated at the time, on the great ‘novelist ; but Mr. Lock- 
hart wrote about him, and somewhat pointedly, in an article on Morier’s 
“ Zohrab the Hostage.” This was in 1832, and Sir;Edward (then Mr.) 
Bulwer replied in an article in the New Monthly Magazine, of 
which he was then the editor. Mr. Lockhart made no rejoinder, 
While on this subject we may add that Mr, Lockhart and Sir Edward met 
for the first time a few years ago; that. they were introduced to one 
another by a common acquaintance ; that the meeting was most cordial ; 
and that Bulwer, the next day, wrote to Mr. Lockhart a manly letter o¢ 
satisfaction at the friendship he had just formed, and the animosity he had 
now forgotten. They met at a Royal Academy dinner. Two such men, 
who had so much in common, should haye known one another earlier. 

There is a passage in Mr. Tite’s valuable evidence before the recent 
Committee on London Roads that cannot be made too public :— 

I will give another remarkable instance. In Cornhill, at the corner of St. 
Michael’s-alley, there were four houses which belonged to the parish. The 
houses became dilapidated, and the parish resolved to pull them down and let 
the land, reserving enough to show the whole of the beautiful church tower 
down to the bottom. It is exactly one-fortieth part of an acre, and the im- 
proved ground-rent which the parish obtained for that piece of ground, under 
those altered circumstances, is £900 a year more than the rent that was pre- 
viously paid for the whole block of houses. 

Hear this, ye churchwardens of St. Bride’s and St. Botolph’s! In this 
church, now happily a piece of street architecture, was baptised the author 
of “ An Elegy ina Country Churchyard.” The improvement was made 
with what Lord Chatham called “ the prophetic eye of taste.” 

There is a class of letters to which our contemporary the Times gives 
undue prominence. Under this head we may mention the recent series of 
letters on an alleged wanton destruction of works of art. This underhand 
system of advertising has been going on for near a month, and has 
now happily ended in a letter from the alleged “ Vandal” himself—Mr. 
Boys, the printseller, Our readers will recollect that we called attention to 
this subject some time back, and put the matter in its true light. We 
wish we could agree with Mr. Boys in thinking that the plates when de- 
stroyed were in “ fine condition.” Were they not worked almost bare ?, 

It has seldom been less easy to impute to the restorer of our ancient church 
buildings the odium of having destroyed the poetical associations of the 
past than it is in the instatice of the recent works in the interior of West_ 
minster Abbey. Here at least we have no rooii for the indulgence of 
those regretful reminiscences which in such works are so often provoxcd- 
The greatest stickler for conservatism in matters of the kind can in this 
case deplore the loss of no greater historical relic or time-worn beauty 
than was represented in that monstrosity of modern carpentry which, 
until a few years since, formed a kind of packing-case for the grandest 
cathedral choir in England. Of the earlier proccedings in the choir resto- 
rations— by which the old deal fittings were exchanged for Mr. Blore’s 
elaborate, though by no means unexceptionable, oaken stalls and seating 
—we have now but little to remark; nor does our present purpose 
lead us to discuss the propriety, or lack of that quality, of design 
in the new stained picture-glass that has been introduced into the fine 


rose and other windows of the south transept. Our notice is confined to 
the doings of the past twelve months; during which time the choir has 
been enriched by several noteworthy additions, comprising a pulpit in 
Purbeck marble, polished, a pair of wrought-iron ornamental screens, 
and a stained-glass window in the clerestory. The new pulpit and 
screens are from the designs of the present cathedral architect, G. G. 
Scott, Esq., A.R.A., whose recent election to academic honours has been 
endorsed by the expressed satisfaction of all to whom Art is of importance 
‘The designs for the window were furnished by his pupil, Mr. Alfred 
Bell, a young architect and artist of the greatest promise. 


upper and smaller of them being 
lower, while, by a very artistic introduction of bold mouldings andsculptured 


work, will be readily detected ; 
the influence of the belt of foliated carving in circles under the quatre- 
foils. On one of the of this upper ion is an engaged 
which, with the eagle in its capital, forms the sup 
book-desk. The whole is surmounted by a set of 
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a trefoil brattishing enrichment. Some experimental decorations of gold 
have been applied to the carved and some of the moulded portions of the 
work with but partial success. The intention here, however, is a good 
one ; and we hope to see it followed out to ultimate success, as the grey- 
green of the marble and colour of the gold harmonise in the pleasantest 
manner. The execution of this work was intrusted to Mr. Samuel 
Cundy, of Pimlico, who has most ably discharged his trust, and given 
ample evidence of his executive skill in such subjects. The pulpit is 
wortby of the noble building. 

The erection of the iron screens has arisen from a necessity which has 
been forced upon the Chapter by the unblushing effrontery of those nu- 
merous visitors to the Abbey who, during service, come neither to scoff nor 
pray, but to stare and perambulate from transept to transept, to the great 
annoyance of the worshippers and disturbance of the minister, under 
whose book-desk these migratory visitors did not scruple to pass and 
repass. The entrance to the Abbey being by the transepts, these intersect- 
ing as they do with the choir at the eastern part, between the stalls and 
altar, no doubt prompted and offered facilities to the practice alluded to. 
The evil has, however, been effectually repressed by the erection of the 
rcreens. These have been fixed in line with the stalls across the transepts, 
thus inclosing the choir from end to end. Of the character of design and 
execution which marks this specimen of modern Art-workmanship 
in wrought iron we must speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. While the purpose sought has been perfectly attained by 
these screens, they do notin any way obstruct the magnificent view across 
the transepts. In height these beautiful barriers do not exceed six feet. 
Their lower portion is treated in an ornamental manner that bears some 
relation to the grille of Queen Eleanor’s tomb. For the upper part a 
treatment of geometric foliations has been adopted; and here we think 
the architectural character is somewhat too strongly pronounced, a defect 
which has been rendered more prominent by the over-working of the 
mouldings, in which the life-giving effect of the hammer is lost. But 
beyond this there is nothing to qualify the praise that must be accorded to 
the work. To Mr. Potter, the metallurgist, of South Molton-street, the 
executive merits of the screens are due. 

The new clerestory window contains two effigy figures, of a scale per- 
haps a little too small to be perfectly effective. The glass is highly 
coloured, and of a character corresponding with the era in which the 
building was reared. The window was executed at the establishment of 
Mr. T. Ward, of Soho. 


THE KING OF SARDINIA. 


The King of Sardinia landed at Marseilles on Thursday, and was 
received with becoming distinction by Count Ney, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Emperor Napoleon, Viscount de Catnegliano, his Chamberlain, and 
Colonel hse npn ste his Equerry. His Majesty was to arrive at Lyons 
on Thursday, and rest for the night. The entry of the King into Paris 
was Sg oe to take place yesterday (Friday) afternoon. 

His Majesty will arrive in England, for a stay of five days only, during 
the first week in December. 

The Queen will receive the King at Windsor, where preparations ona 
scale of fitting magnificence have been made for his Majesty’s accommo- 
dation. The details of the visit have not yet been completely settled, 
but arrangements have been made for a visit to the city of London, to 
the Crystal Palace, and to Woolwich. When the King leaves England 
he will be conveyed to Belgium by an English vessel of war. His 
Majesty will arrive at Dover in a French ship. 

At the Court of Common Council on Thursday, it was resolved that an 
Address of Congratulation be presented to the King of Sardinia. 


(To the Eilitor of the ILLUSTRATED LoNDON NEWS.) 

I thoroughly appreciate all that you have written respecting the ap- 
proaching advent of his Majesty the King of Sardinia; and I sincerely trust 
that such a welcome may be given him in England as his enlightened policy 
Gemands. In England, however, it must, I think, be admitted we have but 
little to offer to a Sovereign as a popular demonstration except the plaudits of 
such large multitudes as may be able to spare time to congregate in the streets 
along which he may happen to pass. A few flags decorate these thorough- 
fares, but they usually represent anything but the flags of those to whom the 
honour is desired to be shown. Such fantastic shapes and combinations of 
colours were, I think, never witnessed as when the Emperor of the French 
honoured us with ayisit. Surely, Sir, with the large and influential circula- 


THE SARDINIAN FLAG. 


lation of your paper, you may suggest to London generally that the flag of 
Sardinia is a tricolor—viz., dark green, white, and red—the colours placed 
vertically, with the green next the flagstaff; and on the centre of the white 
ground there is a scutcheon of Savoy, red with a white cross, surmounted bya 
crown. If this were generally known it might, perhaps, prevent mistakes 
which haye been observed, even in high places, respecting this flag. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


-Aay bis Royal Highness Prince Albert paid a visit to Birming- 
on tn pads ico lean first stone of the above Institute, the 
object of which is the promotion of Scienge and art amongst the middle 
and working classes. - 

‘The Prince arrived at the Great Western station from ‘!=dsor at half- 
past twelve o'clock, where he was received by the Mayor and Corporation 
and the Council of the Institute; addresses were delivered, and then a 
procession was formed to the site of the proposed erection, closely adjoining 
the Town-hall. The Prince and his suite (the day being unfavourable) 
were in the Royal carriages. In the town the occasion was observed as a 
holiday—flags, banners, and arches of flowers and evergreens were dis- 
played along the whole route ; and thousands of people lined the a 
wie Royal Wghhen received here with the utmost en 

ess was everyw! e utmi - 
thusiasm. At the spot appointed the Prince received an Address 
from the Council of the Institute, laid the stone, and then proceeded 
to luncheon in the t Town-hall which was crowded 


reading. 
ed el ee ee ee eas ene It is greatly to 
the honour of the promoters o! an 
have determined to wipe off this reproach from their flourishing ci 
and have, without distinction of class or sect, boldly come forward 
found an institution the advantages of which can hardly be overrated. It 
is intended eventually that the coon cfhoeernigos one roof, 


museums, libraries, 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
Design, and another is to be devoted to class 
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instruction in chemistry and go- 
logy, a8 more especially bearing upon 
the industrial pursuits of the mid- 
land district, Before these objects 
can be attained, an outlay of at 
least £20,000 will be necessary ; but, 
as at the present time, in spite of 
much liberality, the subscriptions 
barely amount to half that sum, the 
Council of the Institute can only 
undertake the eT : ae ea 
sponding portion of the n. 
Stee, however, that the friends 
of Science and Art, and of — 
erally, will sympathise with the 
areca vt the Council, and will 
enable them to carry out in its in- 


upon the manufacturing interests of 
the kingdom. 

The building is to be in the Italian 
style, according to the designs of 
Mr. Edward M. Barry, architect, of 
1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, 
whose plans were selected in com- 
petition. The design, as may be 
seen in our View, is exceedingly 
appropriate, and reflects great credit 
on the talents of the architect. The 
interior of the lecture-room is ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose and 
position. It isa matter of regret the 
funds do not allow the architect a 
wider field for his exertions. The 
edifice is to be erected immediately 
opposite to the Town-hall, and the 
necessities of the case have enforced 
a simplicity of treatment and a 
sparing employment of ornament. 


HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO, 


THE 
SARDINIAN AMBASSADOR. 


Victok EMMANUEL TAPARELLI 
Marquis D’AzeG io belongs to one 
of the oldest families in Piedmont, 
and one of considerable distinction 
at the present time. 

The name of Taparelli is quoted 
in Novelli’s “ History of Savi- 
gliano” and Muletti’s “ History of 
Saluzzo” as belonging to one of the 
leading families in the small re- 
publics that divided that part of 
Italy as far back as 1100. They 
hold even now the feudal castle of 
Lagnasco, near Saluzzo, which one 
of the Sovereign Marquises of 
Salucis, taken prisoner by Prince 
d’Achaia, sold (to pay his ransom) 
to Petrino Taparelli in 1342. An- 
other branch of the family settled in 
Saxony during the reign of the 
Electors Kings of Poland, and were 
rewarded by the highest honours for 
their services in the military and 
diplomatic careers. 

The Marquis here represented was 
sent as Attaché to Munich and 
Vienna; he then acted as Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Hague, Brussels, 
St. Petersburg, and Paris; lastly, 
he was appointed Envoy in London, 
at the age of thirty-four. 

His father, Marquis Roberto 
d’Azeglio, has done a great deal in 
Piedmont towards promoting educa- 
tion in the lower classes, and securing 
to Protestants and Jews the same 
civil rights as those enjoyed by 
Catholics. He is, besides, a distin- 
guished writer in fine arts. 

He is a member of the Upper 
House, as well as his brother, Massino d’Azeglio, who is justly admired 
as a statesman, as a political writer, as a soldier, a novelist, and a painter. 
He married the daughter of Alessandro Manzoni. If we add that the 
mother of the Marquis peared aan belongs to the family of the 
greatest tragic author in Italy, it will be seen how many distinguished 
associations are connected with this family. 


17th ult. 


SWORD. 


Tuts scene, of which our Artist has given a Sketch, took place on the 
When the flag of truce was waved from the parapet, two boats, 
each with a flag of truce, pushed off from the English and French Ad- 
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mirals’ ships, and at the same time 
Sir Houston Stewart proceeded to 
shore near the battery, where he 


> found the French General advancing 
to parley with the Governor. Major- 


General Kokonovitch advanced with 
a sword and pistol in one hand and 
a pistol in the other, threw down 
his sword at the officer’s feet, and 
discharged the pistols into the 
ground, or at least pulled the triggers 
with the muzzle pointing down- 
wards, in token of surrender. He 
was moved to tears, and as he left 
the fort he turned round and made 
some passionate exclamation in Rus- 
sian, of which the interpreter could 
only make out, “ Oh, Kinburn! Kin- 
burn! glory of Suwaroff and my 
shame, I abandon you !” or some- 
thing to that effect. As the gar- 
rison marched out they were or- 
dered to pile their arms, but many 
of them threw them on the ground 
at the feet of the conquerors, 
with rage and mortification de- 
picted in their features. It ap- 
pears that the second in command 
—a Pole by birth—inflamed by 
courage and its Dutch ally, declared 
he would not surrender, and that he 
was prepared to blow up the maga- 
zine before the enemy should enter. 
He was supported by the officer ot 
engineers and by the oflicer of artil- 
lery. Amid the crash of falling 
buildings, the explosions of mortars, 
the thunder of the fleet, and the 
smoke and flames of their crumbling 
batteries, the Russians held a hasty 
council of war, at which it was put 
to the vote whether they should sur- 
render or not, and the majority car, 
ried the question in the atlirmative- 
on the side of humanity and reason, 
In vain the fanatic Pole, the artillery- 
man, and engineer, tried to persuade 
the Governor and the majority to 
persist in the madness and folly ot 
continuing their passive resistance, 
for active opposition was out of their 
power. “ We can hold out for a 
week,” said they. “ What then?” 
asked the Governor. “ You have 
not been able to fire a shot for three- 
quarters of an hour. Are you likely 
vo be in a better state two hours 
hence, and, above all, where are the 
men to live meantime ?” Such argu- 
ments, enforced by tremendous 
broadsides and by the knocks of the 
Admirals with cannon-balls against 
every side of the fort, prevailed, and 
the white flag was hoisted, much to 
the satisfaction of every humane 
sailor in the Allied fleet, the men of 
which could feel no pleasure in de- 
stroying a brave enemy, and much 
more to the gratification of those 
who were allowed to cease a demon- 
stration of hopeless courage. Koko- 
novitch wept as he threw down the 
pen with which he signed thearticles 
of surrender, but he had no reason to 
be ashamed of his defence. By the 
capitulation the garrison were per- 
mitted to retire with everything 
except their arms, ammunition, aud 
guns; the officers were allowed to 
wear their swords, the men to carry 
off their knapsacks, clothing, regi- 
mental bugles, church property, 
relics, and pictures. When the 
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GENERAL KOKONOVITCH SURRENDERING HIS 


influence or to give a pledge that 
no harm should befall the Allies who might enter the place, he said he 
would do so; “* but at the same time I must tell you,” added he, “ that the 
flames are at this moment very near the grand magazine.” This was a 
friendly caution, which produced, of course, a corresponding effect, and 
steps were taken at once to prevent any such lamentable losses as were 
caused after the evacuation of Sebastopol by the rashness of the troops. 


THE MIDLAND INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, Noy. 25.—25th Sunday after Trinity. 

MONDAY, 26.—Dr. Watts died, 1748. Lord Lyttelton died, 1779. 
TUESDAY, 27.—Princess Mary. Adelaide born, 1833. 

WEDNESDAY, 28.—Revolution in Poland, 1830, Goldsmith bora, 1713. 
THURSDAY, 29,—Sir Philip Sidney born, 1554. 

FRIDAY, 30.—St. Andrew. Duke of Gloucester died, 1834. 
SaTURDAY, Dec. 1.—Emperor Alexander I, of Russia died, 1825. 
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Rumours of peace grow with the wintry nights. They give 
speculators and jobbers something to operate upon. They afford 
theses for the diplomatists of Germany, and are encouraged 
systematically by all the Philo-Russians of Europe. The reasons 
are obvious. Every statement that peace has been offered by the 
Allies, and every allegation that Prussia or Austria is anxious to 
play the part of umpire between the mighty belligerents, is a 
tribute to the power of Russia. They imply that the Allies are not 
likely to be offered peace by their opponent, or to be able 
to dictate it without the assistance of the other Powers of 
Europe. Even the rumour that Leopold of Belgium, a Philo- 
Russian, thongh he ought in gratitude, if not from the ties 
of relationship, to have been a Philo-Anglican, has volunteered the 
aid! of his wisdom and experience to bring the dispute to a ter- 
mination, has been favourably received by all who would exalt 
Russia at the expense of the Allies, and by all that class in this 
country which is swayed by the arguments of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, or which looks upon war and the loss of money as far 
greater evils than the loss of honourjand of national position. But 
all these rumours we believe to be pure inventions, suggested by 
Russia in the first instance, and caught up and promulgated by 
weak and thoughtless persons, who are unable to perceive 
or appreciate the magnitude and significancy of the struggle. 
Peace is always to be desired ;—always to be kept in view by nations 
and by those who govern them, and is the end and object of all 
war that is not a war of savages and cannibals, or fiends in human 
guise. But it cannot be too often repeated that peace without 
honour is but a truce—a lull in the storm of strife; and that the 
nation which accepts peace, not because peace is honourable and 
right, and based upon sure foundations, but simply because war is 
inconvenient and costly, and accompanied by many calamities and 
horrors—invites the warfare which it is unable to repel, and points 
out to the strong and unscrupulous aggressor the point of attack, 
and the readiest victim to bind to his car of triumph. 

The excellent speech of the Emperor Napoleon at the close of 
the Great Exhibition—a speech full of pith, meaning, and pur- 
pose—designates a peace movement, which had it been made two 
years ago would have rendered war impossible. It is the cow- 
ards and trimmers who have forced Europe into hostilities. It 
is the cowards and trimmers who prolong the war. It is the neu- 
trality of Prussia, and the hesitation of Austria, that encourage the 
Emperor of Russia to fight it out to the last. Had they declared 
themselyes against him at the outset, the Russian armies that 
erossed the Pruth, would have simply recrossed it, and there would 
have been an end. But they were false to their subjects and to 
themselves, and the fire which they might have extinguished with 
ease has spread into a mighty conflagration, from the flames of 
which they will be more fortunate than they deserve to be, if they 
escape uninjured. Let them ponder well the words of the French 
Emperor—words which will find an echo in every honest heart in 
Europe—and which define the position of Austria and Prussia 
with the precision of genius, and the broad common sense of the 
statesmen and philopher :— 

“ You should, each of you desire, as I do, that peace should be 
prompt and durable. 

“ But to be durable, it should clearly resolve the question from 
which the war emanated. In brief, Europe must pronounce her- 
self; for without the pressure of general opinion the struggles be- 
tween the great Powers only threaten to be prolonged ; whilst, on 
the contrary, if Europe decide to declare who is right and who is 
wrong, it will be a great step towards a solution. 

“In the present state of civilisation at which we have arrived 
the su of the armies, however brilliant they may be, are only 
transitory. Itis decidedly public opinion which always carries the 
last victory. 
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“TIn'the midst of a grave European conflict, indifference isa false 
calculation, and silence an error.” 

No mere words, such as those which King Leopold might em- 
ploy, will end this great struggle. If Austria and Prussia 
—awake to the knowledge that their indifference is indeed 
a false calculation, and their silence an error—will tell the Czar 
that if he do not yield to the demands of the Allies they will try 
whether their swords are not strong enough to compel him to do 
so, a speedy peace would be almost a certainty, and the peace- 
mongers of the Manchester, Oxford, and Brussels schools. might 
stand aside and allow the world’s business to be carried on) by 
those who understand it. Unfortunately for Prussia and Austria, 
the solemn warning of the French Emperor is likely to be throwa 
away upon them. If hereafter the avalanche of war should roll 
in their direction they will have none but themselves to blame 
for the catastrophes that may accompany it. 


Tux Emperor of Russia has visited, the, province which is not 
likely to receive him again as even its nominal lord. He has 
inspected what remains to him of armies and fortresses in the 
South, and has had the more time to do this from the cireum- 
stance of any naval review making no ‘demand, upon the Imperial 
attention. Tne Navy of the South, in fact, has now. been cap- 
tured by the Allies, and we observe that preparations are being 
made to remove the sunken prizes. The Czar’s praises are every. 
where lavished, and, so far as the skill of his Generals and the 
courage of his soldiers are concerned, it is impossible that he 
should applaud too much. The bombast and the fallacious pre- 
dictions with which these laudations are environed may also be 
forgiven to a Sovereign addressing a semi-civilised audience. The 
miraculous picture of St. Sergius, which had been selected from 
among his relies by the Patriarch at Moscow, and after being en- 
veloped in a case embroidered by Royal fingers, has been taken to 
the Crimea by the Emperor, is to do wonders when the conflict is 
renewed ; and the Czar returns home, satisfied that the defences 
of his dominions are being strengthened at every possible point, 
and awaiting the unfurling of this pictorial oriflamme. 

It is not an unfavourable moment for a glance at the state of the 
war, and the relative situations of the antagonists. Let us first 
look to the North. Here the physical campaign is over; but, unless 
diplomatists are over sanguine, a great victory is being now won. 
Our giant ships are returning home, and ice is thickening round 
the harbours which it will shortly blockade. The events of the 
campaign in the Baltic have been few and far between ; but, accord- 
ing to the new member for Southwark, it is the fault of our 
Government that Sveaborg—instead of merely sustaining a terrific 
bombardment which destroyed a million’s worth of fortification, 
and, it is said, hundreds of lives—is not utterly destroyed. Had 
the Admiral, says his predecessor, been properly supplied with 
mortars Syeaborg would have been blotted out altogether. We 
have elsewhere remarked upon the future conduct of the naval 
portion of the war. Suffice it to say here that the blockade has 
been effectively kept up—so far as a blockade with a Prussian 
free passage for Russian goods"can be effective. But if General 
Canrobert—whose reception at the Swedish Court has been most 
friendly, and for whom the greatest enthusiasm is shown by the 
Swedish people—succeed in inducing Sweden to become one of the 
allies, the campaign of 1855 will not have ended without a 
victory, the results of which may be invaluable to the Western 
Powers. 

Passing southwards, we find Prussia still maintaining her humi- 
liating neutrality, contrary to the wishes of her people, to those of 
the Heir to her Throne, and to those of her notables who have 
not been debauched by Russian gold. We find Austria in a still 
more degraded position, grovelling at the foot of the Sovereign 
Priest who is kept in his place solely by the bayonets of one of the 
Allies. Austria, however, is thought to have gained something by 
her crafty yet cowardly policy; and the question of the Princi- 
palities may yet take a complex form. It may, also, compel 
Austria to take part in the European struggle; and the very device 
upon which her cunning diplomatists plume themselves may pre- 
cipitate the crisis which they have been so eager to avoid. At 
present, as regards the war, Austria may be described as the unde- 
clared ally of Russia, and the benefactress who treacherously 
released a Russian army and sent it to combat the Western Powers. 

So much for the European frontier. We now enter the seat of 
war itself, and the chapter of Russian disaster begins. The 
mouth of the Danube, lately a Russian lock, is ours. Odessa 
could be laid in ruins by two days of such a bombardment as 
crushed Kinburn, and we cannot understand why doubts on this 
subject are entertained, or why, afier due warning to the inha- 
bitants, the Liverpool of South Russia is not destroyed. Are we 
not weary of rose-water wars? ‘Then the fortresses which were 
gained by Russia at such cost, and were so naturally and 
highly prized by her, lie in ashes at the mouth of the Dnieper. 
Cherson and Nicolaieff are threatened. Crossing to the Azoff, 
the shores of that sea from Taganrog to Kertch are studded with 
triumphs of the Allies, and the boasted “nursery of Russian 
seamen” is hers no longer. It,is but a few days since we heard 
that two miles of stacked provisions for the Crimean army had 
been seized and destroyed in the face of a powerful force of 
cavalry and infaniry. Thence into the Crimea, and who need 
speak of the fall of the terrible stronghold that made Con- 
stantinople tremble, and kept the Euxine a Russian lake? What 
need to speak of the sunken navy, of the army around which the 
toils would seem to be drawn? ‘To adapt Goethe’s line— 


We name thee, O “Sebastopol,” and all at once is said. 


Crossing to the Asiatic frontier, and what do we find under the 
shadow of the Cancasus? The Russian sea-fortresses are devas- 
tated and abandoned; and in Armenia a Turkish garrison, under 
every disadvantage and privation, but commanded by English 
officers, has successfully resisted and routed a fine Russian army 
led by Mouravieff, who was considered the first General in the Empire 
until Gortschakoff’s brilliant defence of Sebastopol rendered such 
an estimate an injustice. Kars has been saved; nor is this all. 
A Turkish army, landed at Batoum and led by Omer Pacha, has 
advanced into Mingrelia, fought a desperate battle—in which 
everything but nnmbers was with the enemy, even to a position 
which seemed to render Russian defeat an impossibility—and the 
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Ingour was crossed in four places; and by this time Kutais is 
probably in the hands of the victorious Turks, 

The Emperor, we have said, has reviewed his forces in the South, 
and it is probable that the sight of much admirable fortification 
and many thousands of devoted troops has produced the effect 
which the display of material strength usually produces upon all 
but first-rate minds, He may now believe that the disasters of the 
war havo not been really felt, and that events will take a favour- 
able turn. He may shut his eyes to the fact that his merciless 


levies are draining away his population, and that this cannot be 


replaced—that the supposed inexhaustible resources of his empire 


are being exhausted with fearful rapidity. Ho may also under- 


value the power and endurance of the Allies, and, misled by the 
mischievous peace-mongers here, may form a wrong estimate of 
the determination of the people at home. But the facts are before 
him, and before Europe, and in the rapid sketch which we have 
sought to give are included the signs and tokens by which the 
future historian will indicate the date at which the Northern 
Colossus began to totter to its fall. 


Now that the Turkish army in Asia, by its victories at Kars and 
Ingour, has proved itself worthy of being named along with the heroes 
of Oltenitza and Silistria, it is worth while to consider what might 
have been the present state of aflairs in that part of the Sultan’s 
dominions, if the “clandestine compact ” of Messrs. Gladstone, Cobden} 
and Disraeli to upset Government, last July, had been successful. 
Rumour has been busy for the last few weeks with the preliminaries 
of anew coalition of the Peelites, Protectionis's, and Peace-at-any- 
price party, whose object will be, when Parliament assembles, to contend 
that everything has been ill-managed because their advice was not 
taken last summer. In order to show what claim they have to the 
confidence of the nation, let us take a glance at the debate on the 
Turkish Loan on the 20th July, when the member for the West 
Riding and the two ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer strained every 
nerve to turn Ministers ont of office, and when, through the treachery 
and apathy of the present House of Commons, they had almost suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

One of the strongest arguments employed by Lord Palmerston in 
urging the House to sanction the engagement of the Crown to gua- 
rantee the proposed loan was the poverty of the Sultan, whose 
finances had been exhausted by the expensive armamonts he had been 
obliged to maintain for the last two years :— 

Does any man doubt (said his Lordship) that the Turkish Government is in 
absolute need of this money? Téapprehend nobody can doubt that. Does any 
man doubt, if this war is to be continued, that it would be a great misfortune 
if the Turkish army were reduced, from the want of means of supporting it, 
to a mere nullity, and rendered altogether incapable of co-operating with the 
armies of England and France? (Hear, hear.) I apprehend no man can 
entertain a doubt on that subject. If it is essential to the great operations in 
which we are engaged, that the Turkish army should be properly armed, 
clothed, equipped, and supported, it is necessary to give the Turkish Govern- 
ment means for that purpose. 

But the members of the “clandestine compact” had no wish to see 
the Turkish army properly armed and equipped, or rendered capable 
of co-operating with the armies of England and France. They had 
prophesied failure, and they wished to see their prophecies fulfilled. 
Mr. Disraeli viewed the proposal of Ministers with great alarm, and 
advised the House to refuse to sanction it. Mr. Gladstone objected to 
the loan on technical grounds, and because he could see no case of 
urgency; while Mr. Cobden pretended to discover in Lord Palmeraton’s 
remarks so complete a confirmation of what he had always said regard- 
ing the ruined condition of Turkey, that he thought it would be 
absolute folly to carry on the war any longer. “The proceedings of 
that evening,” he said, “afforded the most conclusive proof that, if 
they wished to save Turkey, the best thing they could do was to put 
an end to the war.” 

If any argument were wanted to show the necessity for a dissolution 
of Parliament, it might be found in the narrow escape which 
Ministers had on that evening. Notwithstanding all that was said 
by Lord Palmerston, as to the evils which must arise from 
negativing the resolution, the majority in favour of it was only three! 
He had shown that to adopt the course proposed by the motley Opposition 
would be equivalent to the postponement of the Loan to next Session» 
“a course which would be attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the military operations of Turkey.” He had thrown upon. 
the House the responsibility of whatever calamities might befal that 
Power from our refusing “ this efficient means of evabling her to main- 
tain her army and her operations in the field.” And yet no less than 
one hundred and thirty-two members of the House of Commons— 
many of them in defiance of the wishes of their constituents—voted 
against Government! Had they succeeded in their nefarious attempt 
to defeat Ministers, it is easy to guess what the result would have been 
at Kars and throughout the neighbouring provinces. At the very 
moment when France and England were rejoicing over the downfal of 
Sebastopol, the Jnvalide Russe and the Journal de St. Petersbourg would 
have been filled with the most enthusiastic reports of the capture of 
Kars; and in all probability the total destruction of the Tarkish army 
in Asia. An English officer, writing from Erzeroum in June last, de- 
scribes the condition of the army at Kars as “at the lowest ebb, ill-paid 
and worse clothed.” If the Russian brigade in our House of Com- 
mons had had its will no means would have been taken to improve the 
condition of that army. Looking back, then, to that eventful discus- 
sion, it is not too much to say that the triumph of Ministers in Parlia- 
ment was as signal a victory over Russia on the 20th of July as the 

repulse of General Mouravieff by General Williams and the brave troops 
under his command on the 29th of September. 


Reception or THE Hon. Mr. Hinoxs ry Canapa.—The reception 
accorded to Mr. Hincks by the people of Canada is the best indication that could 
be afforded of the high estimation in which he is held by men of all parties, and 
the popularity he deservedly ve his able admiuistration of their affairs, 
under the government of the . The demonstrations which have 
rendered the progress been ‘malig through Canada, before assuming 
the duties of his appointment as Governor of Barbadoes and the Win iward Is- 
lands,a continued a reached their climax in the banquet given in his 
honour at Brantford, Canada West, wnere upwards of 200 gentlemen asse: 
representing all shades of Pol litical opinion, and including all the leading men o 
four counties. In Pi: i to the toast of his health, which was drunk 
enthusiastically, Mr. Hincks reviewed his political career, and, in referring to 
his present appointment, pronounced a yah eulo; sgh re to the late Secretary for 
the "Golonies. His appointment was lesworth’s first act in that 
capacity, and to be honoured by the friendship of such a man, and to receive 
assurances of his beng rt, was an additional source of gratification. When he 
left Canada nothing, said, was further from his ps el than such an 
appointment, which had been conferred upon him with the view of Aig ins out 
a new principle in the civil service of the Crown, and of showing the ition 
which existed on the part of the Im oeecee ee oo 
individuals who had sche cameron] 
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Tr ita sitting >it the 15th, > ant adgala vl of 
thanks to the British Government for permitting the free export of saltpetre 
necessary for the tederal fortresses. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, NOV. 22. 


| Thermometer. 


Month | Corrected | - —| Mean Peet Degree| Direction | Rain 
‘an Reading of Z Tempe-| qempera- | Ff of ie 
arometer 2 j/ratureof ture from Humi- 

Day. Jatgam.| ® Z aw Average. | aity, | Wind. | Inches. 
roe soag maar ry = ae as acer 

Nov. 16] 30207 | 422 | 242 | 327 | —100 88 NE. | 0.00 

17| 30.205 | 450 | 272 | 383 | — 42 95 | Nz. | 0.00 

” 38] 30.160 | 47:5 | 875 | 434 | + 10) 97 NE. | 0.00 

” 49} 30.050 | 41°3 383 | 397 | — 25 | 94 NE. | 0.06 

” 90) 29.978 | 41°2 | 392) 401 | — 19 | 92 | we. | 0.07 

” 91] 29.854 | 40°2 | 366 | 381 | — 38 | 91 |N.E.& | 0.02 

92| 29.810 | 421 | 35:3 | 382 | — 36 | 92 s.w. | 0.00 


a ic SR Ra 

- erage and the sign + above the average. Tha 
edie tods a on the supposition that the saturation of the 
air is represented by 100, 5 sat $x 

The reading of the barometer gradually decreas m 30.21 inches at 
‘oate haere Bf the week to 29.78 inches by the end of the week. The 
mean for the week, aa the height of eighty-two feet above the level of 

30.02 inches. 
Oy nS eee of the weak was 28:0°—being 349 below the 
average of the corresponding week during thirty-eight years. — 

The range of temperature during the week was 23°3°—being the difference 
between the toaen reading of the thermometer during the week, 24-29, 
on the 16th, and the highest, 47}°, on the 18th. i 

The mean daily range of tem, ‘e during the week was 87°. The 
greatest was 18°, on the 16th, and the least 2°, on the 20th. 

Rain fell during the week to the depth of rather more than one tenth 
of an inch ; 

ather throughout the week was dull and gloomy, and drizzling 
rals fell occestonallys Fog was prevalent during the morning of the 18th. 

Lewisham, Noy. 23, 1855. : JAMES GLAISHER. 

Heatru or Lonpoy.—In the metropolitan districts during the 
week ending last Saturday the births of 1640 children were registered— 
$55 being boys, and 785 being girls; exceeding their averages of the ten 
corresponding weeks of the ten preceding years by 145 and 104 re- 
spectively. The number of deaths during the week was 975; of which 
527 were males and 448 were females; being less than the average cor- 
rected for the increase of population by 177, and is considerably lower 
than the mortality which commonly prevails at this advanced period of 
the year, though the health of old persons has probably suffered already 
from the cold and fog of November. Diseases of the zymotic class are in 
the aggregate less fatal than usual, the number of deaths this week being 
227 : o1 these, 65 were caused by scarlatina, 21 by Locping sone ns and 45 
by typhus. ‘The mortality from diseases of the organs of respiration is 
nearer the average value, and shows a slow but constant increase, the 
number this week being 171, and of which 81 were caused by bronchitis, 
and 69 by pneumonia. To diseases of the heart, 39 ; to diseases of the 
brain, nerves, &c., 109; to diseases of the organs of digestion, 43; and to 
old age, 37 deaths are ascribed. 


Tue Sovruwark Exxction.—The nomination of a candidate to 
supply the vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of Southwark, 
oceasioned by the death of Sir William Molesworth, Bart., took place on 
‘Tuesday morning, in the Town-hall, Borough. The usual formalities 
having been gone through, Mr. Cyrus Legge proposed, and Dr. Evans 
seconded, the nomination of Sir Charles Napier. No other candidate 
being proposed, the High Bailiff put the question to the vote, and it was 
carned unanimously. The High Bailiff then declared that the choice of 
the electors had fallen upon Sir Charles Napier, an announcement which 
was received with vociferous cheering. Sir Charles Napier then presented 
himself to the electors, and reminded them that they had not 
paid sufficient attention to that part of the writ which required 
them to return a “discreet” man. Now, he had been more than 
once pronounced “indiscreet,” but he would, for the sake of the 
electors of Southwark, endeavour to mend his ways for the future (A 
laugh). With regard to bis career in the Baltic he did all that the British 
fleet was capable of accomplishing; but, at the same time, he had no 
hesitation in saying that had he been rash enough to carry the fleet to 
beneath the walls ot Cronstadt, not one of the sailors would have refused 
to accompany it. He insisted upon the importance of carrying on the 
war with the utmost vigour. Until recently that vigour had been wanting; 
while as for the Baltic, he was convinced that enough had not been done 
this year. He did not blame his successor in command, but the Govern- 
ment and Admiralty were to blame for not having sent more mortar- 
boats and gun-boats into the Baltic, and directed the concentration of the 
allied fleets upon Sveaborg when that place was bombarded. Had that 
course been followed, the fortress would have been completely destroyed 
Cheers). The work at Sebastopol had been well done, and the army 

eserved the highest honour; but there was one matter in connection 
with the Crimea which he could not pass over in silence. No doubt the 
electors had recently seen the numerous cases of “urgent private 
business ” which had brought officers home. Now, for his part, as these 
officers went out with their own free will, he would let none of them 
obtain leave of absence unless the state of their healths absolutely re- 

uired it. He blamed the Government for enlisting mere children into 
the army ; the cause of this was to be found in the poor rewards that we 
paid our soldiers; and if the country wished to see the evil 
remedied, they must be prepared to increase the soldier’s pay, and to 
visit merit in the ranks with some distinguishing mark or order (Cheers). 

Tux new Lord Mayor took his seat in the Court of Aldermen 
on Tuesday for the first time. A vote of thanks to the late Lord Mayor 
was curried, after a short discussion, in which some Aldermen accused 
the late Clnef Magistrate of some inattention in the discharge of his 
duties. 

Vzst Gs In CuurcnEs.—There is an express provision 
inthe new Management Act prohibiting any future vestry meeting 
in any chureh or chapel. 

A SupstiTvTH For THE Porato.—At a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society on Tuesday Dr. Lindley drew the attention of the visitors to a 
plant commonly known asthe Chinese yam. Three specimens were shown 
—one from the Queen’s gardens at Frogmore, another from the Society’s 


gardens, and the third oe finest) from Mr. Henderson’s grounds. The 
pee of this plant is, that it has all the properties of the ne, oe 
e to natu- 


as not yet been tound subject to the disease. Attempts m 
ralise itin England had until now failed, but solely, as it appears, from 
the persuasion ot the growers that it required peculiar delicacy in the 
treatment. This persuasion is totally erroneous. The experience ot the 
exhibitors went to show that it is one of the hardiest plants in crea- 
tion, and may be cultiyated to any extent with very little trouble. It 
thereore promises to afford a resource in the event of the continuance or 
recurrence of the —_— disease. It is rather remarkable that this plant 
should have been luced by the French Consul at Shanghae. 


Tue BrerupAy or THE Princess Royau.—On Wednesday the 
Princess Royal attained her fifteenth year, having been born on the 21st 
of Nov., 1840. Her Royal Highness’s natal day was observed with unusual 
demonstrations of mt Shortly after seven o'clock the bells of the 
metropolitan and suburban churches rang forth merrily, and at eight 
o’clock the Royal standard was hoisted at the ‘ower, Somerset-house, the 
Admiralty, General Post-office, and on the towers of the parish churches 
of St. Mary Abbot, Kensington; St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ,and St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster; the River and Docks appeared gay 
and animated, H.M.S. Crocodile and the merchant shipping st pe dressed 
with the flags of various nations. The customary military demonstra- 
tions took place, and Royal salutes were fired om the Tower, and in 
other places where a portion of the garrison consisted of the Royal 
Artillery. In the evening the Theatres Royal, and the houses of the 
purveyors to the household were illuminated. 

Nationa, Sunpay Leacur.—With a view to facilitate the co- 
operation of the public in the action of the Sunday League, its committee 
haye prepared three forms of petition—one for the opening of museums, 
picture-galleries, and botanical. ens throughout the United Kingdom 
on Sunday afternoon; one for the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sun- 
day afternoon; and a third praying for the opening of the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, Marlborough-house, and other national 
institutions to the public on Sunday afternoon. In their prospectus the 
committee say :—* It is not anticipated that the results of this movement 
will be confined to metropolitan institutions only. The inhabitants of 
our large towns have also their museums, their picture-galleries, and 
botanical gardens; and it is presumed that the impetus once given in 
London, its effects will be felt to the remotest corners of the ap. 
The Legs oe mene — of eh ref to ne metropo 4 
movement will be the surest means of completing an undertaking whi 
claims for itself the title of ‘ National.’ ” 4 x 


Biv Domes me eee eee — The annual dinner of this club 
ok place on We ay evening, at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St. 
James's, when nearly 200 gentlemen sat down, presided over by the Com- 
modore, Mr. James Goodson. Aftir the usual loyal and patriotic toasts 
had been proposed and ae eas ae to, the Commodore adverted to the ex- 
traordinary progress the club had made, and hailed it as a proof of the 
high estimation in which it was deservedly held. Miss Henderson, ogre 


Martindale, Mr. G » and a number of other rotenone were 
attendance, and contributed greatly towards the hilarity of the occasion. 


Arrempr 10 Burn Down tae Dusuin Sream-wiarr.—No fewer 
than four attempts haye been made this week to burn down the 
known as the Dublin Steam-packet Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. In 
each instance fires were found kindled in various parts of the premises, 
and but for the promptitude displayed by those employed on the esta- 
blishment the most disastrous consequences must have ensued. The 
wharf is now strictly guarded by a party of the fire brigade and police. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tne new Colonial Secretary is a very good man of business, who has had 
experience in divers offices of State. He has been a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Vice-President and afterwards President of the Board of Trade, 
Master of the Mint,and Chief Secretary for Ireland. He has also had 
some little experience in the office over which he is now called to preside, 
having been Under-Secretary for the Colonies from March to August, 1839, 
For the rest, Mr. Labouchere is a very conscientious and upright man, 
with at least a due sense of his own self-importance. He is rather subject 
to what the French call a flux de bouche, and is given to long and pompous 
exordia and perorations; but the habit of using fifty words where ten 
would suffice is not so uncommon in the House of Commons as to call for 
very severe notice. His family is French in its origin, and left France at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is generally considered that 
Lord Palmerston’s choice is a good one, especially as Mr. Labouchere, a 
Whig of very durable blueness, has steadily supported our war policy. 

Keeping the Privy Seal is not very hard work, so the Duke of 
Argyllhas undertaken, in addition, to keep, or rather to forward, the pub- 
lic letters. The Sutherland interest has thus been kindly exerted to help a 
Premier in search of a Postmaster, and the arrangement preserves 
the Cabinet respectable and aristocratic, and excludes plebeians. It 
was feared at one time that Lord Palmerston might give the situation to 
some inferior person, for no better reason than that he understood its 
duties. But he has, happily, been saved from such self-humiliation. 

The organs of opposition exult in the thought that the Ministry will be 
exposed to divers “ cross fires” when Parliament meets. It may be 80; 
but if Lord Palmerston will but be honest and straightforward, and put 
himeelf at the head of the people, he may go through the ranks of his an- 
tagoniets as our cavalry did at Balaclava—as “if they were card-board” 
—not to say foolscap. The hint of a dissolution would send these valiant 
tirailleurs scampering to their constituents, eager to explain that when 
they said they were for peace they did not think that war was so desirable; 
but now, “ God and St. George,” “British valour,” “ Flag that braved 
a thousand years,” “ Queen on whose dominions the sun never sets,” &c. 
The peace-mongering martyrs will speedily recant at the sight of the stake 
that is to hold up the hustings. 

It is sworn that certain vagabond priests, called in their own jargon 
Redemptorist Fathers, have been testifying their zeal against Pro- 
testantism by burning some Bibles at Kingstown. A Mr. de Buggenoms; 
one of the set, has given a jesuitical denial to this, stating that he only 
ordered the burning of “ immoral books,” and that if “ Bibles” were burned 
it was against his will. The words, read by the light that hangs in the 
cell where Dens and Liguori are studied, are ingeniously elusive, as the 
Ultra-Romanists describe the English Scripture as an immoral book, and 
deny that it isa“ Bible” at all. But the Government has, very properly, 
resolved to bring the question to a satisfactory test, and informations at 
the suit of the Crown have been sworn against a “‘ Redemptorist father,” 
one Petchinini, for having taken part in the outrage. A police-constable 
proves his identity, and the prosecution is in the hands of Mr. Keogh, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, who, himself 2 Roman Catholic, and a 
fearless and honourable man, will do good service to all right-minded 
Catholics, by convicting and punishing those who have offered this insult 
to the faith common to all Christians. 

The late Admiral of the Baltic fleet has been returned for Southwark 
without opposition. Sir Charles told his constituents that he intended to 
show himself a discreet man; declared that when in command he had 
done all that he thought within the limits of possibility; and severely 
blamed the Government for not having placed more means at the disposal 
of his successor, who, had he been furnished with proper resources, would 
have utterly destroyed Sveaborg. He shadowed out an intention of 
letting the Ministry know his mind on such points; and added that the 
Peace party were hoping that the country would soon be tired out with 
the war, and that he was afraid that the party in question were stronger 
than we were aware of. If so, the more reason for a dissolution before 
they can do any mischief. Sir Charles’s return affords fit opportunity 
to call attention to the abuse of authority which is sometimes manifested 
by the Admiralty, and to the difficulty a naval officer always has to 
struggle with when, by any misunderstanding with that Board, he may 
find himself betrayed into a false position. An old officer may have his 
claims and services cruelly neglected, his proceedings misrepresented, and 
his*motives impugned ; but a young officer is liable to all this and to much 
more, for he may be delayed in his professional advancement, and, through 
treacherous contrivance and personal and exaggerated prejudice, may 
never attain the rank of Captain. We admit that an Admiral or a 
Lieutenant may sometimes be justly charged with “indiscretion ;” but we 
cannot admit it to be right that a distinguished flag officer in command 
of a fleet should be superseded by telegraph, as Sir Charles Napier was at 
Spithead, or that even a simple Lieutenant who has given proof of prac- 
tical talents, and acquired honourable distinction both in and out of his 
profession, should be discouraged or allowed to remain on half-pay when 
he is willing and able to serve,his country. 

The Concordat, by which Austria has placed all her religious liberties 
and no small part of the civil rights of her people at the foot of the See 
of Rome, has just appeared. It is, perhaps, the most humiliating docu- 
ment which has ever been registered in the archives of Vienna. Those 
who will take the trouble to read it in extenso, will find that it contains 
thirty-six articles by which the complete subjugation of the Austrian 
Catholics is provided for in the most ingenious manner. At the moment 
when the Pope is a puppet, hated by his own subjects, and sustained in 
the chair of Jupiter only by the bayonets of the “ eldest daughter of the 
Church,” Austria, or rather her Government, lays herself down in the 
dirt before him. Of course we know Austria too well to attribute such 
an act to mere fatuity, and it is not difficult to point out the motives 
which induce this “religious” proceeding at a time when Italy is about 
to be again conyulsed. Of this more at another time ; suffice it to say, 
here, that were it possible for Austria to place herself in a more con- 
temptible position than she has done throughout the war, she has effected 
that object by this disgraceful Concordat. 

The Report of the three Recorders, the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of the police upon occasion of the Hyde-park 
disturbances occasioned by Lord Robert Grosvenor and his brother Sab- 
batarians, has appeared. The learned gentlemen have entered with great 
minuteness into the history of the occurrences in question, and into every 
individual case which was presented to them. As might be expected, they 
report that, while certain policemen were guilty of serious misconduct, the 
behaviour of the great body of the force was exemplary, and that there 
are no reasons why the publicconfidence in the Metropolitan Police should 
be abated. Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, basing his instructions 
to the Commissioners of Police upon the Recorders’ Report, directs that 
Superintendent Hughes be reproved and cautioned, Lut not dismissed; 
and that with the policemen marked out by the Report, the Commissione-s 
shall deal either by suspension or dismissal, as they may think best, ex- 
cept in the case of three men, whose behaviour was so outrageous as to 
warrant Sir George Grey in ordering them to be indicted. Improvements 
in the station-house cells, and an alteration in the mode in which a 
policeman’s number is marked on his collar (mistaken identity, from the 
difficulty of reading the figures, having caused unjust charges), are recom- 
mended, ‘The investigation has been elaborate, and the judgment is tem- 
perate, and should close the question. 


Tue Inrenpep Visit or nex Masgesty To Cuatuam.—tThe visit 
of the Queen and Prince Albert to the sick and wounded at the military hos- 
pitals at Chatham, which was to have taken place on Friday last, has been ~ 
poned for a few days, in consequence of there being a few slight cases of fever 
and erysipelas among the inmates at Fort Pitt.—South-Kastern Gazette, 
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CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE Peris Exhibition was closed on Thursday week, amid the pomp and 
tolempity befitting the occasion, and worthy of the exalted personages 
who presided at theceremony. The contrast between the opening of this 
campaign, where Art and Industry were to contend for superiority on so 
noble a field, and its termination was striking indeed. Nothing could 
we)l be more unlike than its commencement and its close. The approaches 
to the building were kept free by detachments of military and squads of 
police, and the immense crowd flowed on in an uninterrupted stream. The 
weather, though cold, was fine ; and, though a thin mist prevailed during 
the early part of the day, the sun shone sufficiently to impart still greater 
animation to the scene. 

The external fagade of the Palace was decorated with panoplies and 
escutchcons bearing the Imperial arms, and surmounted with flags of all 
uations. In the interior the coup d’eil was imposing. Opposite to the 
grand entrance, by the avenue of the Champs Elysées, to the nave of the 
building, the Imperial throne was erected. Under a lofty and gorgeous 
canopy of rich crimson velvet, supported by pillars on each side, with the 
Imperial eagle with outstretched wings on the top, and surmounted by 
an Imperial crown, four fauteuils stood on a platform, raised five steps 
from the estrade, and covered with a carpet of the same rich colour as the 
drapery. The two central ones, higher than the others, were destined 
for the Emperor and Empress. To the left of her Majesty was placed a 
fauteuil intended for the Duke of Cambridge, and to the left of that another 
for the Princess Mathilde. On the right of the Emperor, and close to his 
throne, was the fauteuil of Prince Jerome, and to the right of that the one 
to be occupied by Prince Napoleon. At about six or eight feet from the 
throne, to the right and left, were a series of benches covered with velvet. 
They were destined for the ladies in waiting of the Empress, the officers 
of the household not immediately on duty, the wives of the Marshals and 
Admirals of France, the widows of the high functionaries of the First 
Empire, the wives of the grand officers of the Crown, of the General 
commanding, the National Guard of Paris, the Adjutant-General of 
the Palace, of the Grand Crosses of the Legion of Honour, of the 
Presidents and members of the Standing Committees of the Senate 
and Legislature, &c. On both sides of the throne benches were 
placed for the various bodies—civil, military, and clerical. In front of 
the throne, and at both extremities of the nave, benches richly decorated 
were prepared for the exhibitors who had received medals. Imme- 
diately under the galleries a vast amphitheatre was constructed, extending 
the whole length of the building, and with seats for at least 30,000 persons. 
The whole of the space allotted for the spectators was filled long before 
eleven o'clock, and the only parts vacant were those which were to be filled 
by the members of the Imperial household and the other persons in at- 
tendance on their Majesties Immediately above the throne the orchestra 
occupied four of the largest compartments of the gallery. 

Precisely at twelve o'clock a salvo of artillery announced that the Im- 
perial cortége quitted the Palace of the Tuilleries. A quarter of an 
hour Jater the drums beating to arms announced the arrival of the Em- 
peror and Empress. Their Majesties were received at the grand entrance 
by Prince Napoleon, attended by the Imperial Commission and the Foreign 
Commission, and were preceded on their passage to the throne by the 
great Officers of State, the Officers of the Household, &c. As the 
Emperor advanced to the platform on which the throne was raised, 
the vast assemblage stood up uncovered, and received his Majesty 
with the loudest acclamations. The Emperor led the Empress 
to the throne, and both stood for some time acknowledging 
the salutations of the multitude. The Emperor wore his usual 
dress, that of a General of Division, with the cordon and star of the Legion 
of Honour. ihe Empress was richly dressed, and wore a magniticent 
diadem of diamonds. She looked better than for some time past, though 
still pale. She appeared in good spirits, and chatted occasionally with 
the Duke of Cambridge, who, dressed in military uniform, with the grand 
cordon and star of the Legion of Honour, sat beside her. The moment 
their Majesties made their appearance the vast orchestra overhead struck 
up the air“ Vive ‘Empereur!” and, as after the first burst of acclama- 
tion the voices of the multitude were hushed, the effect of the music from 
so many performers, vocal and instrumental, was magnificent indeed. 
When this performance was concluded Prince Napoleon descended from 
his fauteuil, advanced to the foot of the throne, and (their Majesties, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Mathilde, and Prince Jerome standing) 
read the report of the Imperial Commission on the progress and close of 
the Exhibition. During the reading, which occupied about three-quarters 
of an hour, the Emperor once or twice whispered to the Empress, evidently 
wishing her to be seated, but her Majesty, who did not feel fatigued, con- 
tinued standing. Prince Napoleon then read the report, which alluded to 
the difficulties which first beset the Exhibition, and the subsequent great 
concourse of strangers from every part of the globe, and its final success. 
It then summed up the labours of the jury, the harmony which pervaded 
those labours, the number of medals awarded, and concluded with express- 
ing thanks for the support the Prince had received from the ealightened 
men attached to it. 

The Emperor replied as follows :— 


Messieurs,—The Exhibition now about to close offers a grand spectacle to 
the world. It is during a serious war that the most distinguished men of 
science, of arts, and industry haye come from all points of the universe to 
Paris to exhibit their works. This concourse in such circumstances is owing, 
I am glad to believe, to the general conviction that the war which we have 
undertaken menaces only those who have provoked it: that it has been pur- 
sued in the interest of all; and that Europe, far from seeing init a future 
danger, finds it rather a pledge of independence and security. 

Nevertheless, with so many marvellous works exposed to our view, the first 
impression is a desire for peace: peace alone, in fact, can further develop 
these remarkable products of human intelligence. You ought all, then, to 
wish with me that this peace may be prompt and durable. 

But, to be durable, it must distinctly settle the question for which the war 
was commenced. Tobe prompt. Europe must declare itself; for, without the 
pressure_of general opinion, contests between great Powers threaten to be pro- 
longed ; while, on the contrary, if Europe resolves to declare who is right and 
who is wrong, a great step will be taken towards the solution. 

In the epoch of civilisation at which we have arrived, the successes of 
armies, however brilliant, are but transient; it is public opinion which in the 
end carrries off the final victory. 

All of you, then, who think that the progress of the agriculture, industry, 
and commerce of one nation contributes to the well-being of others, and that, 
as mutual relations multiply, national prejudices fade—tell your fellow-citizens, 
on returning to your country, that France has no hatred for any people, that 
she has sympathy for all who wish with her for the triumph of right and 
justice. 

Tell them that, if they desire peace, it is necessary at the commencement 
that they at least offer some wishes for or against us; for, in the midst of a 
great European conflict, indifference is a bad calculation, and silence an error. 

As to us peoples who are allied together for the triumph of a great cause, 
let us forge arms without slackening our manufactures or stopping our looms ; 
let us be great by the arts of peace as well as by the arts of war; let us be 
strong by union, and put our confidence in God, that we may triumph over the 
difficulties of the day, and the chances of the future. 

As soon as the Emperor had concluded his reply, the Commissioners, 
and others who had obtained recompenses, either in medals or decorations. 
were successively presented to the Emperor. Cases containing medals and 
crosses were placed on a table, and, as each person approached, were 
handed to the Emperor, who delivered them himself to the recipients. 
The various classes which had gained prizes were represented by banners, 
about which the medallists and others gathered, and in this order passed 
on successively. This distribution lasted some time, during which the 
orchestra continued to play passages from operas. At half-past_ two the 
Emperor and Empress quitted the building, and returned to the Tuileries 
with the same cortége and in the same form as they had arrived. During 
the whole time that their Majesties were occupied in inspecting the works 
of art, towards the conclusion of the ceremony, the acclamations and 
shouts hardly ceased a moment. Above all rose the strong energetic 
English hurrah ; and it rose again and again with such earnestness that 
the roof of the building rang again. On the whole, the ceremony was 
most brilliant, and evidently most satisfactory. It was generally admitted 
that it surpassed in splendour of decoration and in completeness of 
arrangement anything that has been seen fora long time, and, in a word, 
that it was a fitting conclusion to so noble an undertaking. Everything 
was done with great regularity, and, though so many thousands were 
assembled within and without, not a single accident occurred. 


Sie Witu1am Minnzr, Bart., M-P., has, we understand, advanced 
the rai of oe ee acre, which will be about 124 to 15 per cent 
adyance on the rents previously paid.—Leeds Mercury. 
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THE CITY OF KARS. 


In the early part of last June General Williams left Erzeroum with 
his staff for the city of Kars (of which we have given a Sketch in this 
Number), in order to see what use could be made of the existing fortifica- 
tions, and to raise the morale of the army, which had sunk to the lowest 
ebb in consequence of a long series of disasters and privations. At that 
time the Turkish army of Kars was encamped within a short distance 
of the city. Nominally it was estimated at about 18,000 men; but the 
effective force did not amount to more than 12,000 men. At the same time 
the Russian army—50,000 strong, according to one statement—was en- 
camped at Ingedere, about six leagues from Kars. Other accounts re- 
present the Russian forces as not so large A recent letter from Warsaw, 
in the Augsburg Gazette, states that when General Mouravieff crossed the 
Arpatchai to march against Kars he had only a body of infantry of 
twenty-seven battalions, and the whole of his corps did not exceed 
35,000 men, including cavalry and artillery. The writer, proceeding from 
statement to speculation, adds :— 


Lately, and up to the time of his assalt on Kars, he had received con- 
siderable reinforcements, for in the reports regiments are mentioned which 
before that time were in the Caucasus. The present number of these forces, 
after making an allowance for the losses at Kars, may be estimated at 
30,000 men, but to this force must be added the brigade of Grenadiers of 
the Caucasus of 5000 men, the battalion of Chasseurs of the Caucasus of 
1000, the battalion of nobles and the artillery, which must be reckoned at 
least at 3000. In cavalry there are in Turkey in Asia three regiments of 
Dragoons, three,of Mussulmans, three of Cossacks, two of Kurds, and the 
militia mountaineers. The corps of Erivan, under General Susboff, is also 
in communication with the army of General Mouravieff, who, notwithstand- 
ing his losses, has at his disposal 50,000 men, if not before Kars, at least 


ig Anatolia. This explains why he did not raise the siege immediately 
after his assault was repulsed. Ths army of the Caucasus has also been 
reinforced. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR WILLIAM MILBORNE SWINNERTON PILKINGTON, BART. 
Tus youthful Baronet has survived his inheri- 
tance of the family title not more than seventeen 
months. He died after a brief illness on the 12th 
inst., aged twenty-four. He was second son of 
Sir William Pilkington, eighth Baronet, of Chevet, 
and succeeded to the estates not only of his 
paternal family, but of his mother’s father, the 
late Thomas Swinnerton, Esq., of Butterton- 
hall, county Stafford. As he has died unmarried, 
the Baronetcy devolves on his only surviving 
brother, the present Sir Lionel Pilkington, Bart. 

The Pilkingtons are a very ancient race. Fuller 
says that they were gentlemen of repute in Lan- 
eashire before the Conquest; and he further 
narrates, that at that period the chief of the house, 
being sought after by the Norman soldiery, was 
fain to disguise himself as a thrasher in a barn; 
from which circumstance, partly alluding to the 
head of the flail falling sometimes on the one and sometimes on the other side, 
and occasionally on himself, he took for motto—* Now thus! now thus!” 
Of this right ancient stock was James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, one of 
the six divines appointed to revise the Book of Common Prayer. 


SIR RICHARD SUTTON, BART. 


THE death of this opulent Baronet occurred on 
the 14th instant. Sir Richard was grandson and 
heir of the first Sir Richard Sutton, of Norwood- 
park, M.P., Under Secretary of State from 1766 
to 1772, who was created a Baronet in the latter 
year on his retirement from office. 

The subject of our present notice was born 
16th December, 1798, and married, 17th Decem- 
ber, 1819, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Burton, Esq., of Burton Hall, county 
Carlow, by whom (who died 1st Jan., 1842) he 
leaves several children; of whom the eldest son, 
now Sir John Sutton, third Baronet, was born 
in 1821, and married, in 1844, Emma Helena, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Sherlock, K.H., of 
Southwell. 


THE HON, MRS. TALBOT. 

THE Hon. Mrs. Robert Talbot, whose death at Hampton-court Palace took 
place recently, was well known to a large circle of society, and was greatly 
esteemed, respected, and beloved. She was Arabella, second daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart., sister of the present Sir Chas Ogle, and of 
the late Lady Asgill and the late Lady Dacre. Early in life, in 1784, Mrs. Talbot 
became the second wife of the Hon. Edward Bouverie, third son of William, 
first Earl of Radnor, by whom she had one son, who has long since been dead. 
She married, secondly, in 1828 (her former husband having died in 1824), 
the Hon. Robert Talbot, brother of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide. Her 
second husband died 17th March, 1843. Mrs. Talbot was distinguished by 
her excellent good sense and her remarkable amiableness of character. 


ERRATUM.—The late Robert Charles Tudway, Esq., M.P., has not, as stated, 
died without issue, but leaves ason and heir. His brother is a clergyman, the 
Rey. Henry Gould Tudway. 


Witts.—Probate of ithe will of the Most Noble Edward 
Aolphus, Duke of Somerset, Baron Seymour, K.G., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L S., was 
sworn under £120,000 personalty. The Rev. George Edmonstone, M.A., of 
Pottern, £80,000. Rey. C. Swainson, M.A., Rector of Winstanton, Vicar of 
Clun, end Preb. of Hereford, £18,000. Rev. W. S. Gilly, D.D, Canon of 
Durbam, Vicar of Norham, £12,000 within the province of Canterbury. Capt. 
R. M. Slegg, 65th Foot, late of Wellington, New Zealand, £12,000. S. W. 
Silver, clother and outfitter, Bishopsgate, £120,000s. 


Forcrery or Russian Banx-nores,—At the Mansion-house, on 
Monday, Abraham Rosenberg and Simon Barnet, subjects of Russia, 
were brought before Mr. Alderman Wire, in the custody of George Scott 
and Daniel May, the detective officers, charged * with having, know- 
ingly and feloniously, and without lawful excuse, had in their possession 
acertain copperplate, upon which were engraved and made parts of 
certain notes for the payment of a of a certain foreign Prince or 
State, that is to say, the Emperor of all the Russias, against the peace,” 
&c. Two detectives proved the arrest of Rosenberg and Barnet, and the 
discovery of the plates in their possession. Mr. W. H. Smith, en- 
graver and printer,of No 4, Westmoreland-buildings, Aldersgate- 
street, said: I know the prisoners from their coming to m 
house. On the 18th of October Barnet came alone, and gave his 
name as Mr. Charles, and asked me whether I could engrave him a 
label. I said “ Yes.” He then took me outside to my own window, and 
showed me an impression of machine-ruling which was exhibited there, 
and asked me if I could do him one something like it. He called the next 
day at about three o’clock in the afternoon, and I had ascertained the 
price both of the machine-ruling, plate, and the border plate, and I in- 
formed him that it would be about £12 for the two plates. I asked him 
about the body of the note, and he said he could not give me an order for 
that, as there were English letters to go in there, and he said the gentle- 
man would not giveso much as the £12 for the two plates, and he would 
see the gentleman and let me know. I kept the note (having made a 
communication to the police, and acted under their direction). 
On Monday, the 22nd October, Barnet called again, and, bated me down 
in the price, and I undertook to do the work for £9 9s., and he went 
and fetched me £2 on account, and gave me the order. He kept calling, 
almost every day, to see how I got on with it. On the 31st of October 
the two prisoners called together. Rosenberg took part in the conversa- 
tion, and gave instructions to me how to go on. On Friday the 16th of 
November both the prisoners called. I told them I had not got it yet, 
and they must wait or call be pen but I got the plate about four o’clock 
or a little after, and they both looked at it (the border plate), and took it 
away, and they left me the other plate, which Lhad previously given to 
them, as I was to have the printing. They pee me 42 9s., and an extra 
9s. 6d. because it was a difficult job. They then took the plates and copy 
away, and were to see me at fiveo’clock, but I did not see anything more 
of them until they were in custody at this court. The two plates and 
the paper copy produced are those which I delivered to the prisoners. 
The prisoners were remanded. 


Tue Kina or Naptes any Toe Exouisn Governuent.—We 
learn by the most recent advices from Naples that the Neapolitan Government 
had resolved on presenting # note to the English Government acknowledging 
that it had, at the instance of the Cabinet of St. James, removed M. Mazza 
entirely from the direction of the Neapolitan police, and expressing the senti- 
meuts of the King of Naples in terms such as to leaye no doubt of a considerable 
change having been effected of late m his Majesty’s views. This note, we have 
every reason to believe, will be accepted by the British Government as satis- 
factory.—Morning Post. 

Aw insurance company advertises that it will be glad to appoint 
as salaried agents ‘ Dissenting ministers who have a necessity to increase their 
income”! 


A MANCHESTER STRIKE. 


To the probable sufferingszof a severe winter and dear bread, it now 
seems likely that all the calamities will be added of an extensive strike. 
In Manchester, on’ Wednesday week, the operatives of five of the 
largest mills left their work rather than submit to a reduction in the 
rate of their wages.@The owners had given them notice that they 
meant from that} time forward to lower the wages of piecers and 
self-minders 2d. per thousand, or upwards of one-tenth. The workmen 
had the option to accept the reduced wages or retire; and from eight 
mills they have retired.) The owners of other mills have given a like 
notice; and within a few days the hands from their mills will also 
retire, and they, like the others, will be shut up as if work and bread 
were no longer required. About 3700 factory hands are now idle in 
Manchester. For the sounds’of cheerful industry there is substituted 
the tramp of men walking “arm in arm through the streets to show 
their militia, noisy discussions at public-houses, and perhaps quarrels, 
while in private dwellings will be heard the wailings of children in want 
and the sobs of maternal anguish.” From experience, too, of many 
former strikes, there arises a fear that, after much suffering to men, 
women, and children,- much waste of property, much disputing and 
reviling, many quarrels, some outrages, and perhaps bloodshed and 
vengeance, the men on strike will find their condition deteriorated, 
all their little savings exhausted, their houses bare, their families half 
dispersed, and they obliged to return to work, as one of the managers 
told them, with theirfwages reduced one penny more than is proposed, 
or 3d. per thousand, and three persons compelled to perform the labour 
for which four are now required and paid. With present want upon 
them, and future distress looming large and terrific, there are some 
principles at stake for them so precious in relation to their independence 
that they cheerfully run the risk of this worst kind of martyrdom—for 
surely the slow agonies of semi-starvation are far worse than the swift 
destruction of the stake or the sword—rather than voluntarily bow their 
necks to what they regard as a hateful yoke. We feel, prima facia, only 
respect for men who, with a full foresight of much probable sufferings 
brave them all in order to attain what they cherish as freedom and desire 
as strictly just. 

Personally, we have no connection with either party, and are un- 
conscious of any undue bias towards either. On all occasions we ad- 
vocate the principle of both employers and employed having the fullest 
and most complete freedom of action, for carrying on their business 
in their respective spheres. We'are for the masters managing taeir own 
business uncontrolled by the men, and for the men being perfectly 
uncontro!led in their determination to work or not as the terms they 
think just aie agreed to or:withheld; but we cannot overlook the fact 
that our factory$‘system is somewhat different from many other 
branches of the national industry, and requires from all engaged in it 
peculiar delicacy and care. Those who remember or have read of its 
origin are aware that in its infancy the aid of the Poor-law was evoked 
to trensmit children and unemployed paupers and their families from 
metropolitan and agriculturalfparishes to manufacturing districts, in 
order to provide the ,factory-owners with labourers. The relation, 
therefore, betwixt these classes was, from its very origin, factitious; 
and, accordingly, the; law was continually applied to regulate it. 
Even before the first Sir ‘Robert Peel brought forward his measure for 
the protection of children in mills legislative attention had been at- 
tracted to the subject; and from that time to the latest alteration in 
the Ten Hou s Act—the Magna Charta of the factory-workers, as they 
say—factory industryzhas never ceased to be under the special care and 
control of the Legislature. It has, in consequence, some peculiar and 
irritating characteristics; and each class has ever since been seeking, 
by the help of regulations or by setting regulations aside, to 
obtain advantages over the other. On this account every act 
of the masters—always in combination against the men, however 
competitory with one another—is looked at with suspicion and mistrast 
by the men; and every act of the men in combination is looked on 
by the masters with fear and dread. Such circumstances—and there 
are others which we now passjby in silence—remove the factory system 
and all its consequences somewhat beyond the rules and laws which 
otherwise govern business, and render it improper to insist at all times 
on the strict application to it of the great and salutary but abstract 
principles of Free-trade. The employers have dependent on them an 
immense population‘{which was planted around them, and has been 
mourisLed for their purposes; «and {that population has its hours of 
industry, &c., regulated bv the law, which assumes the inspection of 
the whole system. Both masters and men, therefore—the victims o 
ever-recurring strikes—and the"public also, in discussing this impor- 
tant branch of our national ‘industry, must 1emember these circum- 
stances, and act and reason accordingly. 

The present dispute {(confined to the spinners of coarse yarn) was 
commenced by the Manchester masters, who, acting avowedly in 
combination, have given notices to their hands that they mean to 
lower the rate of wages. They allege that wages are lower in the 
districts around Manchester than in the town; and that for them to 
continue working at present rates of wages and prices of goods would 
only “break them.” They'now find themselves in difficulties. This 
is no doubt the fact ;"and, when bread, with every article of subsisteace, 
is rising in price, they propose a reduction in the rate of the workmen’s 
wages. The men say that to lower their wages would induce the 
masters to increase production, and still further to derange, at the 
expense exclusively of the workmen, a market already, a3 the masters 
allege, overdone with goods. Willing to bear their share of the dis- 
advantages— hoping, perhaps, that the present coudition of the market 
is temporary, the men suggest that working the mills for short time is the 
appropriate remedy, by which their earnings would be reduced for a time, 
and procuction lessened: while they stoutly resista reduction in the rate 
ef wages as permanently deteriorating their condition for the advantage 
of the masters. The masters will not consent to work short time, 
because that would only give those mills in the country districts still 
greater advantages. To strangers, such as we are, living at a distance 
from the manufacturing, districts, to censure the employers for taking 
this view of their own affairs, would be the height of presumption. It 
is, however, clear that the change begins with the masters. They have 
no fault to find with the men. It is their business which is no longer 
profitable, and they seek to make it so by reducing the wages of those 
whom they employ, and who are really as deeply interested in their 
success as they are themselves. 

The question most interesting to the public is, how does it come about 
that the Manchester masters no longer obtain a reasonable profit? ‘The 
difference in wages between Manchester and Bacup is not now first 
discovered. It has existed, onthe masters’ showing, ever since thetermina- 
tion of the Preston strike. How does it happen that just at this unseaason- 
able moment for the men, when the masters suppose they can recover back 
the advance in wages they unwillingly made in 1853, that the masters 
suddenly find difficulties so great? ‘To this we shall now confine our- 
selves, and shall, we believe, be able to show that the war has nothing 
to do with it, except as the war and the loans may have enhanced the 
jnterest of money, which affect all other trades as weli as the trade of 
the master cotton spinners. How far the war affects the interest of 
money, too, is a doubtful question, for the rate of discount was reduced 


by the Bank of England in the month of June last, aud was then 1} 
per cent higher than before the war began. 

It must be remembered that all trade, not excluding the trade of the 
Manchester manufacturers, supposed to be the most opulent of all, is car- 
ried on, to a very considerable degree, on credit. For a large portion 
of their capital, and particularly for their floating capital, with which 
they buy cotton, and pay wages, they are dependent on loans, and 
subject, like other borrowers, to all the fluctuations of the market: they 
borrow by disccunting bills. Our readers know that, since September, 
the rate at which they can borrow on the long bills they generally use 
has been raised from 3} to 7 per cent, which rise affects their profits 
very injuriously, and is probably more than tantamount to all the 
profit they previously made on their outlay. It is this circumstance, 
we believe—somewhat disingennously kept outof the pablicview—which 
has suddenly made some millowners of Manchester seek to restore their 
rate of profit by cutting down the rate of wages, instead of getting, if 
they can, the interest of money reduced. To the end of September the 
principal exports of cotton were as follows :— 

COTIONS EXPORTED IN NINE MONTHS, 


QUANTITY. 
1858.) 1854. 1855. 
Manufactured (yds.) 1,282,981,055 ... 1,308,029,186 1,380,624,523 
Yarn (1bs.)... "ss 109,130,041 109,876,388 ... 116,879,690 
DECLARED VALUE. 
Manufactured £18,479,023 ... £18,121,049 ... £18,521,946 
Yarn i £5,088,784 ...  £4,965,523 ... " £5,048,902 


The trade in 1855,{ then, to the end of September was considerably 
in excess of 1854 and 1853, both as to the quantities exported and as 
tothe value of the exports. It must, however, be remembered that, 
from a new mode of making up the public accounts, the nine months of 
1855 are ten days short of the nine months of the two previous years, 
and that, we ought to add about 1-27th part to the exports of 1855 to 
make the comparison fair. Remembering this, it is plain that the export 
trade to the end of Sept., 1855, was greatly in excess of the export trade 
of 1854 and 1853. Nor can it, we believe, be questioned, looking to 
the very prosperous condition of the agrictilturists and the general 
increase of consumption throughout the country, that tae home cotton 
trade has been proportionably as much in excess in 1855 as the foreign 
trade. In fact, the weekly average consumption of cotton in 1855, 
down to the middle of November—ineluding, therefore, the period of 
slackness since September—has been 40,380 bales against 36,809 bales 
last year; or 3571 bales of cotton more have been taken by the trade, 
and therefore, it is inferred, have been used, week by week, in 1855 than 
in 1854, Here, then, are decided proofs of great and even prodigioug 
activity in the cotton trade till the end of September, which proves 
that it was not disadvantageously affected by the war. Only since 
the rate of discount was raised, which continued at 3} from June till 
the beginning of September, have complaints been made, and only 
since then has reduction begun. We know as a fact that, the instant 
the rise began in the rate of discount, orders for goods were withheld or 
withdrawn. From this it may be inferred that the pinching evil which 
aflects the profit of the Manchesters masters is the rate of discount, 
and that he seeks wrongfully to counteract that by making a general 
reduction in the wages of his people. 

According to the view stated above of the relation between the employer 
and the employed in the manufacturing districts, as originating in facti- 
tious circumstances and regulated by law, the employer is especially 
bound to take into his consideration the condition ofthe workpeople. At 
present provisions are very scarce, and wages are barely sufficient to 
secure a subsistence. How much any slackness of employment which 
may exist may be the consequence of the excessive production, of 
which we have just given the evidence, and how much the consequence 
of the general alteration in the value of floating capital affecting all 
alike, we cannot discriminate; but in either case—the former being, so 
far as it exists, awrong done by the employer, not by the employed; 
and the latter being, as we believe, mainly, if not exclusively, the con- 
sequence of our very absurd money regulations—the employer is not 
justified in seeking to extricate himself from the mire by stepping on 
the shoulders, and forcing into it, the workman who has so materially 
contributed to his greatness. He should certainly first set about cor- 
recting his own proceedings, lessening production, submitting to pri- 
vations and losses himself, and should exert himself to procure the revision 
of the laws which destroy his profit. If there were no other course open 
than reducing the rate of wages by a combination of masters, that, 
considering the habitually-depressed condition of the working classes, 
and bad feelings likely to ensue, should be had recourse to with the 
greatest caution; but as long as any other course can be found—such 
as running short time at some sacrifice till improvement ensues, and 
such as earnestly and boldly remonstrating against a law, or rather 
crotchet embodied into a law—the proposal to reduce wages by a 
combination of masters seems to us wholly indefensible. 

Though we have now said enough to show the present aspect of the 
question, we are afraid that the continuance of the strike will compel 
us hereafter to revert to it. For the present we conclude with one 
word of caution to the workmen. So far as the events have yet 
transpired, their case seems a good one, and they ought to be careful 
not to mix it up with any other and very different matters. Of 
their own business they can form a sound judgment; but when they 
extend their views to making new regulations for the whole trade, or 
the whole community, they are certain to fall into grievous errors, 
For example, there was a meeting of operatives at Manchester, on 
Thursday week, to discuss the “ food and labour question,” at which it 
was resolved, amongst other thiogs, “ to call earnestly on the Govern- 
ment to forbid the exportation of all articles of food.” 

This seems peculiarly objectionable and ungracious in a people who 
have derived from foreign countries, year by year, since the Corn-laws 
were repealed, about one-fifth of their bread-corn. ‘That it would 
be terribly injurious to themselves can be easily shown. After 
all that can be said and written to the contrary, the best customers of 
the manufacturers of Manchester are their agricultural neighbours; and 
to stop them by law from selling their produce to the greatest 
advantage is to incapacitate them pro tanto from buying cotton cloth 
in Manchester. Amongst articles of food exported, too, is rice, in consi- 

derable quantities ; and rice is imported from India in part payment of 
cotton goods exported, to prohibit the export is to prohibit the 
import, for rice will not be brought hither if it cannot be sent away, 
and it will be sent from India, purchased by the cottons of Switzerland, 
or Germany, or France, direct to the Continent. Thus to prohibit the 
export of all articles of food would be severely to injure the trade of 
the whole empire, and especially the trade of Manchester ; and we trust 
the men on strike will not prejudice their cause by uniting with it an 
advocacy of any similar restrictive and unjust resolutions. 


age » TELEGRAPH gonna trial of the parties at 
Berlin accused of unlawfully r: ing telegraphic intelligence for stockjobbi 
purposes came to a conclusion pgs ny Janck, the clerk, was conde an 
to three years’ imprisonment, with loss of social rights as a citizen for five 

ears, for having transgressed his official duties ; Julius Reichenheim, for having 
ribed an official , totwo years’ imprisonment, with loss of social rights for two 
years ; and Isidor Reichenheim to half this term ; Meyer, the banker, for bein, 
an accomplice in the said act of bribery, to two and a half years’ imprisonment’ 
and three years’ social degradation. ¢ 


Nov. 24, 1855.) 


MUSIC, 


THE LATE EARL OF BELFAST. 


In our last Number we gave} an account of the inauguration of the 
statue erected at Belfast to the memory of this young nobieman, whose 
untimely death is so deeply lamented, especially in the extensive district 
of bis country with which he was more immediately connected. This 
ceremony, which took place on the 1st of this month, under the auspices 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, was followed the day after by a concert at the 
Victoria-hall, consisting chiefly of a selection from the young Warl’s vocal 
and instrumental compositions. It is well known that, in addition to the 
amiable qualities which endeared hima to his countrymen, the spirit of active 
Lenevolence, and the talents for business, which promised to make him a 
distinguished ornament of the peerage, he was gifted with musical genius 
and attainments of a very high order. Many of hie compositions 
have been from time to time given to the world, and are well known 
in our best musical circles. It was his practice to apply this, like his 
other gifts, to beneficent purposes; and it is interesting to repeat what 
was mentioned by the Earl of Carliele, that the sale of some of his 
earliest works brought him the sum of £100, which he applied to the 
relief of the sufferers by famine in the dreadful years of 1846 and 1847. 
Of his music we are enabled to say, as the result of a careful exami- 
nation, that it betrays mone of the crudities of amateurship. 
It shows inventive talent, imagination, feeling, and a thorough knowledge 
and command of the resources of art. His compositions for the pianoforte 
consist chiefly of chamber pieces, in the form adopted by Mendelssohn (in 
his “ Lieder ohne Worte”) and other celebrated artists of our day ;—short 
movements, that is to say, which paint a single image or convey a single 
thovght. Lord Belfast's works of this kind are distinguished by tender- 
ness of feeling, always felicitously expressed, and often deeply tinged with 
melancholy. They are delicate and graceful, demanding mach refinement 
and finish on the part of the performer, : 

On the occasion to which we have alluded, Lord Belfast’s pianoforte 
compositions found the best possible interpreter in the person of Charles 
Hallé, of whom it would be superfluous to say a single word of praise. 
He played them con amore, and gave them a charming effect. The pieces 
entitled “ Chant plaintif au bord de la mer,” “ La Fileuse,” and “ L’Aban- 
don,” gave ample proof of the composer’s talent for descriptive music, 
and of the grace and beauty of his melody. In “ La Fileuse” the mono- 
toncus movement and hum of the spinning-wheel is delightfully imitated, 
while a quiet and resigned sadness is expressed by the air, The 
“ Nocturne in E flat” has the dreamy melancholy and extreme 
delicacy of phrase which characterise the music of Chopin. The 
“Napolitana” is fiery, vigorous, and picturesque; its modulations 
are bold and original, though its conclusion may be objected to as being 
too sudden and abrupt. The fantasias on Irish airs, and on themes from 
the “ Prophéte,” are brilliant and effective. Lord Belfast’s treatment of 
the melodies of his country is full of national character and feeling. His 
Irish piece, entitled “ Homage to Thomas Moore” was rapturously 
encored. 

The vocal part of the concert was sustained by Miss Ransford and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tennant. ‘he former is well known to our musical readers ; the 
latter are a young couple, possessed of much talent, who have lately made 
their professional début with every promise of success. Mrs, Tennant is 
the sister of Mre. Sims Reeves. These vocalists sang several of Lord 
Belfast’s songs and duets with great effect; particularly the grand aria, 
“ Far, far away ;” the song, “‘ The warbling of the nightingale ;” and the 
duet, ‘‘ Summer Longings.” With these, and other vocal compositions 
of the noble Earl, we mean to make our readers better acquainted, by 
speaking of them as published works. 

We have pleasure in adding that the large proceeds of the concert were 
presented by the Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal to the General 
Hospital. 


Ar Mr. Hutnan’s second Choral Concert, in St. Martin’s Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, Beethoven's Oratoria the ‘“‘ Mount of Olives,” and 
Handel's Serenata, ‘ Acis ‘and Galatea,” were, on the whole, well per- 
formed. ‘Ihe “Mount of Olives” presented no remarkable feature; but 
in “‘ Acis and Galatea” considerable interest was created by the appear- 
ance of Lucy Escott, who made her début as a singer of Handel’s music, 
having been hitherto known only by her performances on the modern 
opera stage. She was completely successful. She sang in a pure and 
simple style, and with much grace and feeling. Mr. W. Cooper, a young 
singer newly introduced to the public, was also very successful, especially 
in the beautiful airs “‘ Wherejshall I seek the charming fair!” and “ Love 
sounds the alarm,” both of which he sang admirably. Handel’s delicious 
and truly dramatic music was most warmly applauded by a crowded 
audience. 


A New Enrerraryment, entitled “ The Welsh Girl’s Stratagem; 
or, Songs of Many Nations,” is advertised to take place at the Music-hall, 
Store-street, on Thursday evening, Nov. 29th. The whole weight of the 
evening’s business devolves upon Miss E. L. Williams—a singer whose 
ciaims to a high position in her profession have been recognised both by 
the provincial and the London press. She will, in the course of the even- 
ing, appear in several characters, and introduce, among a variety of other 
songs, “ Robert toi que j’aime,” “ Casta Diva,” “ Within a mile o’ Edin- 
burgh Town,” “ Aileen Mavourneen,” “ The Bells of Aberdovy,” and the 
new martial song of “ England, dear England,” which appeared in the 
ILLUSTRATED LonpON News of September 29th. 


THE THEATRES, §e. 


Princess’.—The tragedy of “Henry VIII.,” temporarily sus- 
pended in consequence of the indisposition ef Mr. Kean is now acted 
with its wonted popularity ; and we are happy to hear that this excellent 
actor has entirely recovered. Laudable advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity given at this season of the year to revive the most merito- 
rious specimens of our comic drama, which are performed on alternate 
nights. In this manner we have been regaled with new representations 
of “ The Heir at Law,” which have been so successful that they are likely 
to continue for some time. On Thursday evening the comedy of the 
“ Rivals” was revived, the cast of characters being nearly the same as on 
Wednesday evening, when the play was performed before her Majesty at 
‘Windsor Castle, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean. The revival of 
< me ie which was announced for speedy reproduction, has been post-~ 
poned. 


Haymarxer.—The comedy of ‘The Provoked Husband” was 
revived on Tuesday, Miss Cushman sustaining the part of Lady Townly, 
which che played in her most vigorous and careful style. Apart from the 
intensity which Miss Cushman is sure to throw into every character she 
performs, and which is somewhat too earnest for comedy, her execution 
of this maryellously-drawn portrait must be acknowledged to be both 
brilliant and powerful. A considerable advantage was derivable from the 
nature of the work, which consists of dialogue, and revels in the display 
of mental energy, repartee, and wit. The strength of Lady Townly’s 
replies to her justly-irritated and noble husband was unmistakable, and 
here Miss Cushman exhibited her force in conveying the author’s meaning 
with the utmost impressiveness. It was manifestly impossible for Zord 
Townly to support such resources of verbal attack and defence as her Lady- 
ship had at command. We have seldom seen Lord Townly better acted 
than by Mr. Howe. This performer with every higher rdle that he un- 
dertakes rises in our estimation ; and we see no necessity for his being 
substituted, as he often is on great occasions, by a starring actor. Mr. 
Howe always takes full advantage of his opportunities, and manifests new 
qualities with every fresh effort. He belongs to the highest class of 
useful and respectable performers, and frequently surprises us with 
the intimation of yet higher talents. He has, in fact, been a gradually- 
improving actor for a long period; and continued practice corroborated 
by considerable intelligence has gifted him with remarkable precision in 
producing his points. The last scenes of the comedy, which are designed 
for a moral lesson, and rise even into pathos, demanded both from Mr. 
Howe and Miss Cushman the display of the highest dramatic excellence. 
They suceeeded in making a deep impression on the house, and the 
strongest feeling was produced in the audience, on whom the tenderness of 
the situation and the high merit of the acting had a decided effect. The 
comedy will bear several repetitions, 


AvrLrut.—The arrangements of this theatre are evidently pro- 
gressing towards a state of completeness. The business, it is true, consists 
of revivals; but they are such as have proved their possession of perma- 
nency, and are likely to secure favour for an appreciable period. On Mon- 
day week the reappearance of Madame Celeste was identified with that of 
“ Marie Ducange,” one of the most fortunate of Mr. Bayle Bernard’s 
melodramas. It is always an auspicious circumstance when the name of 
a celebrated performer becomes associated for better and worse with that 
of a play or character. The drama partakes, then, of the fortunes of the 
living artist ; it is no longer a dead letter, but has a vital interest, and 


| on us by Mdme. Celeste’s acting. 
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shares in the reputation of its histrionic representative. This is parti- 
cularly the case of the interesting drama of ‘* Marie Ducange.” We well 
remember its original p:oduction, and the strong impression thea made 
it was then cruder and more i:mypul- 
sive than now; but it was, nevertheless, exceedingly effective. The 
heroine she bad to portray was of the romantic and startling kind; and 
there was besides a psychological element in it which had the appear- 
ance of profundity and conferred an importance on the theme. Ihe 
loss and iestoration of reason by means cunningly contrived, and sugges- 
tive of scientific insight, induced a process of thought, and took the drama 
out of the class of mere spectacle and melodramatic effect. At the same 
time, there was much of the latter in the reproduction of the scenic cir- 
cumstances by which the mental alienation has been caused, as the best 
means of renewing the associations by which the patient might be recovered. 
Mdme. Celeste in her expression of the author’s conception approached the 
domain of legitimate histrionism ; and has since given so much elabora- 
tion and finish to her performance that it merits to be regarded 
as one of the special impersonations of character and situation in the 
moderndrama. The crowded audience of Monday fully acknowledged her 
power, and rewarded her efforts with unanimous applause. Madame 
Celeste is, in fact, an actress who wears well; and, in this quality of 
lastingness (so to phrase it), has the advantage over many of her con- 
temporaries, So far from remarking any failing in her energy of style, 
we feel that she improves, and also that her improvement is in 
the higher qualities of her art. She is therefore greatly deserving 
of public support. We have already remarked on the pleasing acces- 
tion to the company in the person of Miss Kate Kelly, and have to 
distinguish her again as a most useful actress. Nothing could be better 
than the manner in which she recited the particulars of a long narrative 
in the character of a maid-servant; in fact,she made easy what to most 
professionals forms the difficulty of a scene. Perhaps Mr. Rogers carica- 
tured too much the character of Prong; but this was probably owing to 
the character iteelf being too muohof a caricature. Thepart was origin- 
ally thrown in by way of broad relief to the serious interest, and now 
somewhat overrides the main argument to which it ought only to have 
been accestory. In spite of this blot, however, the piece must be ac- 
cepted as one of the greatest theatrical successes of the day. 

Sranparp.—This theatre has distinguished itself by the revival 
of Nat Lee’s Alexander the Great.” The magniloquent hero is performed 
by Mr. Anderson, who superbly dresses the character, and gives to the high 
metaphorical vein of the speeches a sonorous elocution that makes them 
appear as truly sublime. Sucha performance is in these days a decided 
curiosity ; and before sucha miscellaneous audience its manifest effective- 
ness is a circumstance commanding much reflection. The whole play 
was grandly acted, and the scenery and appoiutments were exceedingly 
picturesque. 


ADULTERATION OF Foop.—Lxcrure in Sr. MArtIn’s-1n-THE- 
Fieips.—On Tuesday evening the northern school-room, Castle-street, 
Long-acre, was crowded with an attentive assemblage of the working- 
classes, who had been invited to hear Mr. Jabez Hogg deliver a lecture 
on the use of the microscope, especially as applicable to the discovery of 
adulterations in our food. The lecturer proceeded, first, to show how 
microscopes might be cheaply obtained or made; next, how they should 
be used; and, lastly, how by their aid food adulterations might be dis- 
covered which had defied all chemical investigation. Having thus opened 
his subject, Mr. Hogg poured forth a flood of valuable information as to 
the various modes in which bread, tea, coffee, sugar, and milk are adulte- 
rated; and how, more or less, the various adulterations act injuriously 
onthe human subject. That it was fully appreciated was evidenced 
by the deep attention wijh which Mr. Hogg was listened to, and the fre- 
quent cheers that greeted the more remarkable pointsin his lecture. We 
were glad to hear at its conclusion that the investigations on the subject 
of food and its adulterations have already been attended with so much 
good that there is even now considerable difficulty in obtaining specimens 
of the spurious article for the pare of experiment. A number of 
microscopes were placed on the table, and the audience gratified their 
curiosity before leaving with a peep at the horrors which torm a portion 
of their daily food and drink. 

Important To Rarzpayers.—By a provision in the new Local 
Management Act all books kept by the new boards and vestries are to be 
open to the inspection of all ratepayers and others without charge, and 
extracts may be taken. Any refusal onthe part of an officer is to render 
him liable toa fine of £10 on a summary conviction. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Racinc men bade farewell to the season of 1855 at Shrewsbury, with the 
reflection that its last meeting had been too plethoric for anything. The 
sports began before twelve, and brought out such large fields in such rapid 
succession till dark, that the “ Ring” had hardly time to collect their 
wits. Upwards of one hundred and fifty horses were saddled, and many 
did not come for lack of a stable; while the town was full from base- 
ment to garret. Looking back through the long vista of events since 
February, it must, we think, be allowed, that Rataplan, Scythian, 
Rifleman, and Fly-by-Night are the “first-class men” of their 
different years. Epaminondas, Crown Pigeon, Champagne, and 
Sylphine are all for sale. Umbriel (whose parentage is dis- 
puted by Touchstone and Melbourne) joins West Australian and 
Stockwell, at Lord Londesborough’s, and little Cruiser has gone to 
Rawcliffe Paddocks, where the Fying Dutchman subscription is quite 
full already. Steeplechasing has had quite a Lucifer-like fall—and noble- 
men, gentry, and even great horse-dealers have given it up in despair. 
The Waltham Abbey open one produced no race, Next week will, however, 
be rathera merry week at Aberystwith, which will have three or four 
days’ festivities~ consisting of races, steeplechases, and hunting mixed ; 
while Ashbourne holds its steeplechases on Monday, and the shadow of 
the Great Metropolitan will be seen on Wednesday over Uxendon 
farm, near Harrow. Lord Glasgow's stud is now, we believe, under 
the care of Cartwright at Tupgill, near Middleham, and consists of ten 
racing and five yearlings. His Lordship’s luck has been worse than ever 
this year, albeit his ‘“ shooting days” had ridded him of all his weeds, 
and the two-year-olds, especially, were most highly bred. A sixteen 
miles trotting-match has just come off near Brighton, and the little mare, 
who had not left her foal many weeks, did the distance with about two 
minutes to spare out of the hour. 

The Newmarket great open coursing meeting begins on Monday with 
Mr. McGeorge in the scarlet, and extends till Friday or Saturday. 
Leamington holds a little meeting on Tuesday ; the Hampton-court hares 
will be chased “round a bush and back again” (as the great dons of the 
coursing world, who have breeze downs extending miles away for their 
battle-field, contemptuously remark) on Tuesday and Wednesday. Biggar 


Club also meets on Wednesday, &c., and Hordley (Salop) is fixed for the | 


same day. The young Bedlamites are running wonderfully well this year, 
and last week alone Ranter won the Altcar Cup, Jacobite the Sefton 
Stakes, and Riot the Craven Cup; while another of them, Bendigo (whose 
eccentric namesake now devotes himself solely to coursing, and fishing on 
the Trent) ran up bravely for the latter. Their sire is one of the most 
sickle-thighed dogs we ever saw. This wonderful son of Figaro, who won 
everything before him, and was never beaten, except in the course where 
he broke his toe, is not six years old, and measures twenty-six inches. 
His running weight was 581b., or 41b. less than his sire’s, and 31b. less 
than Mocking Bird’s, and 3 1b. more than Hughie Graham’s, i 

We have heard of no successor as yet to Sir Richard Sutton in the 
Quorn, though it is hoped that his second son may be left in a position to 
take them. Sir Richard had, like Mr. Osbaldeston, twice broken his right 
leg, and rode with iron splints on it. His hounds made wretched work last 
seagon, and, comparatively, seldom killed a fox. They had, we believe, a 
good deal of Scotch blood in them, and went, like Lord Suffield’s, at 
racing pace, often overrunning the scent by a field. A most 
extraordivary instance of fox-preservation occurred at Comlogan 
Castle Jast week. Reynard returned there after running a wide ring, 
but finding his earth closed took a line for the dining-room window, 
of this Border tower. A visitor, who was watching the hunt from the 
turret, and was puzzled to hear one or two of the hounds bay up to the 
window, while the whole of the field were digging furiously at a drain 
outside the garden, descended into that room, and found Mrs. Philips 
knitting before the fire. On telling her how oddly the fox had 
been lost, she quietly rose, and, opening the door of a cupboard, showed 
him it lying curled up on one of the shelves. It seems that it had 
dashed through the glass, and, like another Themistocles, sued for com- 
passion. With the true spirit of a woman, Mrs. Philips rang for her 
maid, and, while the latter kept guard against the hounds at the window, 
she promptly found ita refuge. It was kept there all night, and fur- 
nished with half a hare, and actually ailowed the domestics to pat its 
head before it was let out into its “native woodlands wild,” next 
morning. A very different spirit was lately displayed by a farmer 
in the Atherstone country, who had consistently declined all “ gallop- 
allavering ” over his farm, and stationed men at points with pitchforks, 
whenever the hounds met hard by. At last, to his great delight, he saw 
a fox enter a drain on his farm, and, haying blocked up both ends, he 
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hurried home for his gun and his favourite red terrier. Being no shot, he 
sent his terrier up one end of the drain, placed his gun-muzzle close to the 
other, and pulled both barrels the instant a rushing red body came out. 
A loud yelp was heard, and when the smoke cleared off, he viewed the fox 
careering out of the other end, and his terrier stretched beside him in its 
death sgony. The two had crossed in the drain, and hence this salutary 
lesson, which is not likely to be forgotten by himself or his neighbours, 
Jt has justly been said, that “foxes may be very nasty things, but, for all 
that, they are great sweeteners of country society.” 


THE LATE SIR RICHARD SUTTON AND THE 
QUORNDON HOUNDS. 


Our obituary records the death of a gentleman who will be a great, if not 
an irreparable, loss to the hunting world—Sir Richard Sutton, who for 
eight seasons has hunted what is usually considered the finest country in 
England six days a week, and has for two seasons kept up a second pack 
to hunt the Harborough, under the management of his second son, Mr. 
Richard Sutton. 

Sir Richard was the fourteenth Master of the Quorndon Hounds, after 
the great Meynell, the author of the modern science of foxhunting, fast 
hounds, fast horses, flying leaps, and men to match. Meynell, who 
began somewhere about 1756, and continued until 1802, hunted only three 
days a week. He made the “ Quorndon Hunting Club” the fashion, and, 
no doubt, did something towards thinning the London coffee-houses of 
the successors of those richly-dressed, idle “ bloods” and fribbles who 
figure with enuff-box and clouded cane in the Spectator and Tatler. 
When sword duels went out, fast fox-hunting came in, and men 
of fashion took to the sport, which had been confined previoisly 
to rich, rude Squire Westerns. The Earl of Sefton (the father of the 
nobleman who died the other day) succeeded Mr. Meynell, and super- 
added to the improvement in pace a degree of luxury in all the appur- 
tenances of hunting before unknown. He was a sort of Louis Quatorze 
going at twenty miles an hour. He and his imitators drove up to cover- 
side in four-in-hands, perfectly appointed,and not unfrequently filled inside 
with ladies of fashion. In the field he introduced the custom of a second 
horse, ridden by a light weight well acquainted with the country, to 
relieve the first. The day was closed by a dinner where the talents of a 
French artist superseded the old style of foxhunters’ rude plenty, by a repast 
elegant, appetising, and digestible. In 1810 the late Lord Foley,a nobleman 
of the same expensive tastes, but less of a foxhunter, succeeded Lord 
Sefton, but soon retired, and was followed by Mr. Assheton Smith, in his 
day the first foxhunter in England; so well known that Napoleon passed 
over Lord Erskine, then in the summit of his fame at the bar, to speak 
to the “ grand chasseur.” Mr. Assheton Smith, who was not the least 
of a dandy—in fact, perfectly indifferent to everything but 
sport—was the first gentleman who undertook to hunt the Quorn 
country himself. It was, also, his first attempt at that difficult 
task; and he has never since given up the horn at his saddle, 
Upwards of seventy years old, he still hunts the Hampshire six days a 
week. After Assheton Smith, in 1817,came the late Squire Osbaldeston. 
We say the late, because we can’t imagine that the racing Osbaldeston, of 
whom we sometimes hear queer turf stories,can be any relation to the 
celebrated Northamptonshire squire. Osbaldeston held the mastership and 
hunted the Quorn hounds himeelf, from 1817 to 1827, with the interval of 
two seasons, during which Sir Bellingham Graham had them. During 
this period he carried what may be called the Leicestershire style of fox- 
hunting to perfection. That style has been inimitably described in the 
article which “ Nimrod” wrote and Lockhart polished for the Quarterly. 
Mr. Osbaldeston was a skilful and successful breeder of hounds: his pack 
was swift, stout, persevering in cover,and had the courage absolutely 
necessary for getting through a mob of jealous horsemen, 
to whom killing the fox was quite a secondary consideration, 
These hounds, however, expected to be lifted to their fox ; and, in fact, it was 
the equire’s plan te get them out of cover the instant the fox was hollaed 
away. ‘“ Press him and kill him, or lose him and go and find another.” 
His subscribers desired pace at any price, and Osbaldeston indulged them. 
But the result to a sportsman was not satisfactory. A few most brilliant 
days; but in nine cases out of ten the dandies were racing against each 
other, and over or before the hounds, so that without a burning scent 
there was no hunting. Lord Southampton succeeded Osbaldeston, and 
was succeeded, in 1831, by Sir Harry Goodricke. Lord Southampton has 
now an excellent piece of Northamptonshire and a good pack, easily 
reached by rail from London. Sir Harry Goodricke hunted the 
county without any subscription. He was entirely devoted to 
field sports, and had a large fortune. Dying suddenly, he left 
his fortune to his friend Mr. Francis MHolyoak, son of @ 
Wolverhampton banker and attorney, a first-rate horseman, in the hope, 
inherited would be expended 
in the pursuits the bequeathing friend so dearly loved. But the result 
could not have been more unsatisfactory had Mr. Holyoak been the 
Baronet’s son: sons proverbially differ from their father’s tastes. After 
two seasons he gave up the hounds and retired from the huuting-field— 
one of the many curious instances of the chilling effects of unexpected 
prosperity. Lord Suffield took the Quorn hounds in 1838, apparently 
to show how little mere lavish prefusion can do for hunting, without a 
natural taste for field sports. To use a cant phrase everything 
was done “regardless of expense.” One very unsatisfactory season 
closed the experiment. No man of moderate fortune could follow 
Lord Suffield; therefore the next was a rigidly subscription pack, 
under the management of an excellent sportsman, Mr. Hodgson. To him 
succeeded Mr. Green, of Rolleston. Weare notsure whether it was before 
or after Lord Suffield that Mr. Langston, now M.P. for Oxford, had the 
Quorn for ashorttime; andin 1847 Sir Richard Sutton took up the 
hounds without subscription, established himself at Quorndon Hall, and 
brought the pack (for which kennels had been built at Leicester by Lord 
Southampton, and by Sir Harry Goodricke at Thrussington) back to the 
place wherethe name had first been famous. While Mr. Holyoak was 
master of the hounds a slice of the county had been resigned and hunted 
by the Marquis of Hastings as the Donnington. This was given up in 
1851, and Sir Richard was able to extend the Quorndon country to its 
original dimensions. 

Sir Richard 3utton commenced his hunting career in Leicestershire, 
where he had considerable estates, and left that county to become master 
of the Cottesmore hounds ; he afterwards had the Burton, and was there- 
fore quite familiar with the style ot country when he took the Quorn. 

But his system was the very reverse of what was once popularly con- 
sidered the Melton style—* lifting the hounds to every holloa;” he used 
to say that he liked “to stick to the band and keep hold of the bridle,” 
that is to say, make his pack hold to the line of the fox as long as they 
could ; but there were times when he could not resist the temptation of a 
sure “ holloa,” and off he would start at a tremendous pace, for he was 
always a bruising rider, with a blast or two upon his “ little merry-toned 
horn” which he had the art of blowing better than other people. To his 
intimate friends he used to excuse himself for these occasional outbreaks 
by quoting a saying of his old huntsman Goosey (late the Duke of 
Kutland’s)—for whose opinion on hunting matters he had a great respect 
—“I take leave to say, Sir, a fox is a very quick animal, and you must 
make haste after him during some part of the day, or you will not catch 
him.” 

During the season Sir Richard's life was entirely devoted to hunting. 
He went to cover in a carriage, usually alone in a brougham, which re- 
mained out to bring him home. On his return he lay down in the 
blankets until it was time to dress for dinner. He was a very early riser ; 
wrote all his letters in the morning, and invariably retired to bed at 
ten o’clock. His stud was the best that excellent judgment and un- 
limited price could buy. “ They carried a man over the country (writes an 
old friend of Sir Richard) as if he was in a balloon,” combining blood, 
power, and great size, with perfect temper. He used to say that the best 
horse heever had was “ White Nose,” a thorough-bred by Emilius; an- 
other yery good one was Hotspur, a chestnut, by the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Percy, an extraordinary horse, exactly suited for the great fields and 
fences of Leicestershire, seventeen hands high, as light as a pony,and a per- 
fect fencer. Sir Richard was rather fond of small hounds, aud had what 
he called his “ little pack.” 

When the hunting season was over, fishing and shooting divided the rest 
of the year. His passion for fishing was so great that he hired a salmon 
river in Norway; a country of which a nobleman, also very fond of the 
same sport, once observed to us, that “ it was only fit for those who were 
so fond of the rod that they did not care for their dinner,” as there was 
nothing to be got to eat but rye bread and salmon. 

Sir Kichard would frequently leave by the six o'clock train from Euston- 
square to meet the hounds at eleven o’clock—fatiguing work even for a 
young man, His appearance mounted was not striking; his figure was 
short and stout; his dress anything but dandytied: weariag sometimes 
bluish cord breeches and a cap that had seen service, it was not extra- 
ordinary if strangers occasionally took him for a paid huntsman. In the 
field he was rather rough and hasty- he had broken nearly all his bones, 
and was rather nervous when any one rode at all near him ata fence, 
His death will create a blank which it will be extremely difficult to fill. 
His eldest son, a very accomplished gentleman, has no taste for any field 
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THE LATE SIR RICHARD SUTTON, BART.—FROM A PAINTING BY F. GRANT, 


sports, but is as passionately fond of music as his father was of hunting. 

Our Illustration, by the kind permission of Messrs. Graves, is taken 
from the engraving (now publishing) of a picture by Francis Grant, Esq., 
B.A., of Sir Richard with the Quorn Pack and a field of the most cele- 
brated Melton men. Mr. Grant was himself a first-flight manin Leicester- 
shire before he laid down the bridle to take up the brush. 


A FORAGING PARTY AT KINBURN. 


Wuen the Allies made their appearance at Kinburn, on the 15th of 
October, they took the enemy completely by surprise, and the result was 
that a considerable amount of provisions fell into their hands. At one 
place a plentiful supply of salted mackerel and herrings was found ; at 


RA. 


another a quantity of poultry ; and everywhere there seemed abundance ot 
cabbages, potatoes, and tomatoes; but all speedily disappeared under the 
consuming power of the Commissariat. 

A number of pigs were caught by the soldiers in the village of Kinburn 
and slaughtered without mercy. The Scene we have engraved represents 
a foraging party in pursuit of sundry fugitives of that interesting tribe. 
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PRINCE BEBSUTOFF, THE NEW RUSSIAN GOMMANDER-IN-CIUPF IN ASIA. 
drawing to a clove, the domestic dissensions of the Georgians having led to | frontier. Reinforcements had very recently been sent from Sebastopol, and 


PRINCE BEBUTOFF, 
THE NEW RUSSIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN ASIA. 


Tue absorbing interest that once attached to the long-continued conflicts 
between the Russians and the Turks in the Danubian Principalities has, 
toa great extent, been transferred to the operations of those two belli- 
gerent nations still further East. The brilliant victory obtained by Omer 
Pacha at the passage of the Ingour, and the consequent insanity of General 
Mouravieff, the Russian officer in command, have led to the appointment 
of General Prince Bebutoff as his successor. 

Russian resembles Roman policy, in that it seeks to incorporate the 
conquered with the conquerors. In the course of the eventful history of 
Russian aggrandisement, for every instance of a hostile kingdom converted 
intoa tranquil province, there is found a reason and an explanation in the 
extensive and unscrupulous use of bribery as a means of influence. Of all 
kinds of bribery, honours, titles, and dignities have ever been found the 
most serviceable, where the aristocracy of a country are the objects of 
temptation. The Princely rank of the Bebutoff family in the hierarchy 
of Russian nobility is owing to one of these transactions. For many a 
year, indeed for many a century, the independent kingdom of Georgia had 
sustained an unequal but determined struggle with the growing power of 
the Muscovite—a struggle which, under the Emperor Paul, was rapidly 
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an application for his interference. At length, in the reign of Alexander, 
the long-sought result was arrived at ; the Georgians were conquered ; and, 
in the year 1807 the Royal family of that country were, by order of the 
conqueror, invited to come to St. Petersburg, where they obtained Court 
dignities, Russian titles, and military rank; their country being at the 
same time converted into a province of Russia. In this distribution the 
immediate ancestor of the subject of this notice participated. The family 
of Prince Bebutoff was of Princely rank in Georgia, and it obtained the 
same rank in the nobility of Russia. Its members still professed the faith 
of their forefathers, who had been Armenian Christians. 

The connection of the family with Georgia led naturally to the selection 
of Prioce Bebutoff for a high command, under Prince Woronzoff, on the 
frontiers of that province and Asiatic Turkey. He had been previously 
employed on various services, but on none of a character to bring his name 
into distinction ; not must he be confounded with his elder brother, General 
Bebutoff, who was among the Russian Generals wounded in the battles 
with the Turks on the Danube, and who has been for many years past 
stationed in Russian Poland. 

When the present war broke out, the Prince Bebutoff, who is the subject 
of this memoir, found himself under the general orders of Prince Wo- 
ronzoff, and commanding a corps in Georgia, the province of which his 
ancestors had been Princes, with general instructions to watch the Turkish 


DELI MUSTAPHA, THE BASHI-BOZOUK.— (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Prince Woronzoff bad only just concluded a general military inspection. 
The Turkish forces, a part of the army of Anatolia, were under the com, 
mand of Selim Pacha—a man who subsequently proved himself to be 
utterly unfit for his position. Under him, among others, was afterwards 
placed the celebrated General Guyon, but, unfortunately for the Turks, 
without power to make his will obeyed, or influence to make his opinion 
respected. In the month of October, 1853, matters were in this state, and 
the Turkish commanders in Anatolia had received orders from Constanti- 
nople not to act on the offensive, and to avoid a combat unless compelled 
to accept one; but very shortly after an accidental skirmish brought on 
a general action with 15,000 Russians, who were defeated. This 
however, on.the part of the Turks was but a gleam of prosperity, to be 
soon followed by serious reverses. The Russians received reinforcements 
which increased their number to 45,000 men, and they were encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Kars, but on the Georgian frontier; a point from 
which Prince Bebutoff might without much difficulty, after a succeesful 
battle, have menaced Constantinople itself. 

In most of the engagements between these opposed armies, Prince 
Bebutoff took a prominent part. Towards the end of November Lieut.- 
General Prince Andronikoff, with 9000 men, attacked some 10,000 Turks 
who had advanced against Akatshik. The Turks intrenched themselves at 
Suplis, but the Russians stormed their camp. After a fieree encounter 
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which lasted eleven hours, the Turks had 1000 men killed and 200 made 
prisoners; and they also lost a considerable number of guns. Their 
camp fell into the hands of the Russians. Simultaneously the Mushir 
Abdi Pacha had advanced with the principal Turkish force against Alex- 
andropol; but a sally was made by Prince Bebutoff, which ended in the re- 
pulse of the Ottomans. It should, however, be added that this is the Russian 
account of the affair. The Turks tell a different story. They say that 
Prince Bebutoff made a sally ; and that, after three hours’ fighting, he was 
obliged to return to the fortress. Prince Andronikoff made, however, the 
usual Russian report to the Emperor as to the affair in which he had com- 
manded ; and he received the Imperial thanks, together with the order of 
St. George of the third class. 

Eyen at this distance of time it is extremely difficult to ascertain with 
accuracy what these various military operations really were. _ It is quite 
clear, however, that Prince Bebutoff—favoured, perhaps, by the incom- 
petency of the Turkish General, and the disunion which reigned in 
his camp—did succeed in obtaining important advantages over the 
Turks. His services were acknowledged at head-quarters. On one 
occasion he was his own biographer. On the 3rd of December, 1853, the 
Prince addressed to the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army in the 
Caucasus a despatch in which he gave an account of the operations of the 
corps under his command. The Prince had, on the 25th of November, 
heard of the retreat of the Turkish corps from Bayoudoury upon Kars ; 
and, on the 26th, he marched in pursuit of them, Unable to overtake them, 
he took up a position at Bashshowragel. But on the 30th he heard that 
the Turks had rallied and formed a camp near the hamlet of Bash-Kadyk- 
Lar; and he at once (according to his own account) resolved on forcing an 
engagement. The force under his command was not very large, consisting 
part of Russians and part of Caucasians in the service of Russia, with an 
auxiliary force of Cossacks. Finding the Turks prepared, he formed his 
troops in three lines, and attacked them. The Commanders immediately 
under him were Prince Tcharischavadze and Prince Mukhranski. As the 
fire of the Turkish artillery became troublesome, Prince Bebutoff ordered 
an attack by the bayonet. The troops ordered for this service were com- 
manded by Prince Orbiliani and Prince Bragatim. They were ordered to 
ascend the heights, and attack the right of the Turkish position. The 
Turks made a gallant resistance, but were compelled to retire ; Prince 
Orbiliana being severely wounded in the affair. Simultaneously, the 
Russian cavalry, under General Raggowut, attacked the Turkish, and the 
perseverance of the combined assault, together with the continuous fire 
from the Russian artillery, at length compelled the Turks to take to flight. 
They were pursued until late in the evening. The result of this affair was 
that the Turks were compelled to abandon Kars, and they retired on 
Erzeroum. 

Whatever mfy have been the amount of truth contained in this despatch 
of Prince Bebutoff, it produced the usual effect at St. Petersburg. The 
Empcror addressed to Prince Woronzoff an autograph letter of thanks 
for these successes, and his Imperial Majesty desired that those thanks 
should be conveyed to Prince Betutoff, for the affair of Bayoudoury. A 
reinforcement of cighty guns was also sent to the army. Notwithstanding 
this ebullition of gratitude, however, Prince Woronzoff was very speedily 
afterwards superseded by General Yermoloff, who again gave way to 
General Reed. 

The Russians at first confined themselves to the defensive, but soon 
afterwards advanced in the direction of Kars, where at length they took up 
their position. Early in January the Turks began to recover from their 
defeats, and were prepared to resume the offensive. Beyond skirmishes 
with various success, nothing, however, was done for some months ; the 
Turkish army being paralysed by dissensions among its chiefs, while the 
soldiers almost with one voice called to be led by General Guyon, whom 
their instincts pointed out as the most capable of their officers. Towards 
the end of June they received sure intelligence of the forthcoming activity 
of Schamy],and were tempted to advance. On the 28th of June Selim 
Pacha was defeated by Prince Andronikoff, at Ozurgheth, and was com- 
pelled to retire on Kars. In July, Selim received another defeat at the 
hands of General Prince Bebutoff; and early in August the same general 
commanded the Russian forces in an action with the Turks, the result of 
which was, that the latter were again repulsed, and forced again to retire 
on Kars. At length a decisive action was fought. Had the adyice of 
competent Europeans in the Turkish army been listened to, there is good 
reason to belieye that the result would haye been different, and that the 
Turks would have been able, single-handed, to resist and defeat their 
enemies, as they have done in Europe. Prince Bebutoff took the leading 
part in this battle, which ended in the discomfiture of 35,000 or 40,000 
Turks by some 20,000 Russians. 

Matters were thus favourable to the Russians and disastrous to the 
Turks, when Prince Bebutoff found himself compelled to abandon the 
fruits of these successes. For a long time past the Russians had been 
harassed by Schamyl, whose mountaineers cut off their supplies. 
They were now menaced with a descent by the formidable Circassian 
Chief, at the head of some 20,000 of his warriors. Nor was it to be for- 
gotten how many of the soldiers under the immediate command of 
Bebutoff were themselves Circassians, serving against their will in the 
Russian ranks. Schamyl descended like one of the mountain-torrents of 
his country, entered Georgia, and created a powerful diversion in favour of 
the Turks. 

This movement gave rise to a sudden and most unexpected retreat on 
the part of Prince Bebutoff. The Turkish army had for some time before 
meditated an attack, and the Mushir had ordered the advance of eight 
regiments of cayalry, being anxious to force on an engagement in the 
open field. As the Turks, however, approached the camp of the 
Russians, they discovered proofs that it had been abandoned ; and on 
entering it they found it completely deserted, the guns spiked, and the 
place strewed with wreck. Prince Bebutoff had withdrawn his army to 
the shelter of the fortress of Goumri; and, as Schamyl was at Tiflis, 
while there was certain intelligence of the departure of the Varna expedi- 
tion, which was supposed to be destined for the Asiatic coast of the 
Black Sea, there can be no difficulty in admitting that he acted prudently 
under the circumstances. These events occurred in August last. 

Of the Prince’s subsequent movements no intelligence has been received ; 
but we may expect from day to day to hear of the measures he has been 
forced to adopt in consequence of finding himself in the redoubtable pre- 
sence of Omer Pacha. Prince Bebutoff is about fifty years of age, and a 
man of courage and ability. He is, like the rest of his family, an Armenian 
Christian. 


‘ “OUR BASHI-BOZOUK.” 


Tue irregular cavalry force, who perform the same service in the Turk- 
ish army as the Cossacks do in that of Russia, although they have been 
under a cloud for sometime, are likely to show themselves worthy of 
their brave ancestors before long. A recent letter from Eupatoria, in 
giving anaccou nt of the reconnaissance made by the Allies on the 23rd 
ult., says :— 

With the first light we could see the Cossack outposts and our Bashi- 
bozouks skirmishing, and now and then exchanging an odd shot to keep 
themselves warm. The Bashis did their work well. These wild horse- 
men of the East manage their animals with wonderful skill; men and 
horses seem to thrive on air and exercise, with little else to boot. They 
live in the saddle, wary and watchful; and as an irregular cavalry for out- 
post duty they are invaluable ; and it is well to bear this in mind just at this 
time, lest the misconduct of some of them under General Beatson should lead 
us to discard a force most useful in the enemy’s country, freeing our regular 
troops from the most harassing duties, and, from their habits and mode of life, 
fully a match for the Cossacks. , 


The accompanying Engraving of Deli Mustapha, a Bashi-bozouk, is 
given by our Artist as a favourable specimen of this class of wild troopers. 


A PARTY OF COSSACKS. 


Or all the various troops in the service of the Czar mo class has been of 
so much service to him as his countless hordes of Cossacks. For many 
years the subjugation of those wandering tribes was one of the hardest 
tasks undertaken by the Kussian Government; but the result has proved 
that the scheme was wisely planned. Hardy, frugal, and fearless, the 
Coseacks—of whom there are said to be about 80,000 altogether in the 
Russian army—are of immense value in offensive as well as in defensive 
warfare. ‘ibeir horses, as will be seen from the Illustration we have 
given, sre not very large, but they are admirably fitted for the hard work 
they have to perform, and, fortunately for the Russian Emperor, they cost 
yery little, not more, we believe, than one-thirtieth part of the average price 
of English cavalry horses. 


Eco-Harcnine Macutne.—Signor Carlo Minas we Bee —— 
has recently made an important improvement in the egg-! a) 8 
Mr. Cantelo. The new incubator has excited cons atten! 
farmers, and bas been taken up for the hatching of valuable by the Zoolo- 
gical , Regents Park. In many of the farmyards of the nobility it 
may be seen fulfilling the functions of a mother among the feathered race, and 
will, no doubt, become in couree of time a general favourite with farmers, 
naturalists, snd others who are interested in the rearing of poultry. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE JULY DISTURBANCES IN HYDE-PARK. 


Tue Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, M.P., Recorder for the city of Lon- 
don: Mr. Armstrong, Recorder for Manchester; and Mr. Henderson, 
the Recorder for Liverpool, have at last issued their report. In reference 
to Superintendent Hughes the Commissioners say :— 


On a review of all the facts in evidence, we think that Superintendent 
Hughes, in endeavouring to discharge a difficult and embarrassing duty, gave 
too much sanction to the nse of the staves, and exercised less control over his 
men than a due regard for the safety of unoffending individuals required. We 
believe that by a more calm and forbeariug course on his part much angr: 
excitement at the time, and complaint afterwards, would have been avoided. 
Upon such an occarion of expected tuniult, it appears to us that the presence of 
a superior officer on the scene of action would have been desirale, and prefer- 
able to any attempt to direct the proceedings from a distance. 


The Commissioners state, that of the 72 persons taken into custody on 
the Ist of July nine fs rgh as witnesses. All these persons had a com- 
mon ground of complaint as to the sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed, owing to the wretched condition of the cells. On this head they 
speak in very severe terms of the conduct of Sir Richard Mayne and the 
inspector in charge, and recommend that steps should be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar evils. As regards the refusal to admit cer- 
tain prisoners to bail, they appear to think that in various instances the 
parties might have been lawfully admitted to bail, but they do not think 
that the refusal to exercise the power to do so could be justly made a 
ground for censure. 

The Commissioners recite in full the evidence given before them, and 
then conclude as follows :— 


After full my rd into the complaints submitted to our consideration, we have 
deemed it our duty to report misconduct ou the part of various members of the 
police ; a result the more to be regretted on account of the high character of 
that body ; but, if excesses were shown to have been committed by some, ample 
testimony was also borne to the moderation and forbearance of other members 
of the same body on the same occasion; aud, whatever blame may attach to 
individuals, it was through the exertions of the police that accidents were pre- 
vented in the park, and property in that vicinity protected from damage. When 
the events of the day are properly appreciated, we think they will not be found 
to afford any just ground for lessening the confidence of the public—a confidence 
founded on the experience of six-and-twenty years—in the general good con- 
duct and efficiency of the Metropolitan Police, All which we hum ly submit to 
your Majesty’s most gracious consideration. 
(Signed) JAMES STUART WORTLEY. 
ROBERT BAYNES ARMSTRONG. 
GILBERT HENDERSON. 


Onze Reason way Ramtways po nor Pay.—The great delay and 
annoyance experienced by persons sending small packages, rs even 
merchandise, is such that pag d places are completely separated almost 
as much as if they were ten thousand miles apart, by the bad manage- 
ment of the railway companies. We give an instance, coming directly 
within our own knowledge :—A short time since an enterprising Lincoln- 
shire farmer sent to a friend in Hertfordshire for seed-wheat. It was 
duly sent, but arrived too late to be sown this year, the railways delayin 
the delivery of the corn ten or twelve days. The distance to be sent did 
not exceed 112 miles. A basket of provisions was sent from Lincolnshire 
asa present to the triend in Hertfordshire. The basket took nine days— 
a distance of only 112 miles age ordered by passenger train)—to 
reach its destination. Of course, all the provisions were spoiled. The 
friends having experienced these delays many times before are obliged 
to resolve they will have no more transactions together, it being quite 
useless to try again the railways, and all other conveyances are taken off 
the turnpike-road. 


Prussian Hicu Treason.—The Prussian courtiers from whom 
copies of private despatches from Russia have been clandestinely subtracted at 
Berlin are M. Niebuhr and M. de Gerlach, Aide-de-Camp of the King. These 
two personages, admitted to the closest confidence of his Prussian Majesty, 
were natura)ly in the fullest intimacy with the Russian Court. They were in 
ihe habit of receiving from M. Munster, Military Commissioner of Prussia at St. 
Petersburg, hints and outlines of the plans of the Russian Generals, and it is 
surmissed at the Prussian Court that the recent warning of an attack sent by 
Lord Panmure to the Crimea owed its origin, by some circuitous channel, to 
those indications. A Berlin correspondeut of Le Nord mentions the probability 
that the persons suspected of perusing these St. Peter‘burg despatches, and re- 
vealing their secrets, are to be tried for high treason ; and truly to balk Russia 
of a victory is about the highest offence of which a Prussian could be guilty 


against his Sovereign. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEE. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

AN impression haying gained pretty general currency that some efforts will 
shortly be made by the German Powers to establish a basis of peace with 

tussiu—though we ourselves, from the trifling influence which those Powers 
have over the Court at St. Petersburg, have great doubts of the success of 
Grrman mediation—the Consol-market has been very excited this week. Large 
quantities of stock have been taken off the market, although there has been a 
great scarcity of money for commercial purposes. Tae Paris Bourse has, like- 
wise, been active, with extensive purchases of Rentes for delivery. As nothing 
of a definite character has transpired in reference to peace, sales have taken the 
place of purchases, and the qnotations have fallen to nearly their former level. 

Numerous applications have been made to the Bank of England for ad- 
vances. On the whole, they have been well met by the Directors. In the gene- 
ral Discount-market money has been in active request, and the rates have ruled 
high. We have to notice some extensive sales of Exchequer Bills, which have 
had the effect of reducing their value considerably—some of the bills having 
changed bands at 12s. discount. There has been another instalment of ten per 
cent paid on the English Loan this week. It was not productive of any serious 
inconvenience in the Exchange; but another payment is just due on the last 
Turkish Loan, and which is not likely to be easily met. 

Sales of silver have been effected at 612d. per ounce, being aa advance of }d. 
on the former rate. The imports of bullion have been about £200,000, chietly 
from America and Belgium. Gold is still leaving the country for France, and 
we understand that about £180,000—partly fresh arrivals—has been sent away 
this week. In addition to that amount, £296,739 in gold and silver has been 
forwarded to India and China, and £4600 to the Weat Indies. 

The Consol-market was rather flat on Monday. The Three per Cents, for 
Money, were done at 87} } $, and for the Account, 873%. The Reduced were 
“68 5. and the New Three per Cents, 872 4. Bank Stock, 209. India Bonds, 10s; 
and |Exchequer Bills 3s. to 7s. discount. Exchequer Bonds were 98} to 98}. 
An advance of nearly one per cent took placein the quotations on Tuesday. The 
Three per Cents Reduced were 87} up to 87; Consols, 884 up to 88§; and the 
New Three per Cents, 873 to 88}. Long Annuities, 1885, were 16}. Bank Stock, 
209 to 28. Exchequer Bilis,{2s. to10s. dis.j{Exchequer Bonds, 98} z The dealin 
on the following day were large, and prices further advanced. Consols 
for Transfer were 87j 893, closing at 853. The Reduced realised 87% to 88 ; 
and the New Three per Cents, 88} $4. Long Annuities, 1860, 354; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 7s. to 12s.; Ditto, Small, 33, dis. The market opened 
heavily on Thursday, as it was thought that the Bank of England would 
further advance the rate of interest—however, no change took place init. The 
Three per Cents opened at 88} 4, aud closed at 888, after having touched J. The 
Reduced were 87}; and the New Three per Cents, 87 8S}. Bank Stock, 
209 to 208; Long Annuities, 1885, 16}; Exchequer Bills, 3s to 11a. dis. 

The dealingsin most Foreign Bonds have been somewhat restricted, yet prices 
have been very firm, owing to the rise in the value of Consols. Brazilian New 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents have marked 923; Danish Three per Cents, 81; 
Ditto, Five per Cents, 1014 ; Guatemala Bonds, 23; Mexican Three per Cents, 
19}; Peruvian Three per it, 51}; Sardinian Five per Cents, 85}; Spanish 
Three per Cents, ; Ditto, New Deferred, 19}; Ditto, Passive,6; Turkish 
Six per Cents, 79g; Ditto, New Scrip, 44 to 3$ dis.; Dutch Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents, 634 ; Dutch Four per Cents, 93; Equador Bonds,5; French 
os ore gage Cents, 91 f. 50c.; Ditto, Three per Cents, 66f. 25¢.; Ditto 
Scrip, 1} prem. 

Joint-Stock Bank Shares have realised the following quotations :—Austra- 
lasia, 914; Commercial of London, 30}; London Chartered of Australia, TA 
Ditto New, 33; Londun Joint-Stock, 334; London and Westminster, 3 
Union of Australia, New, 8}. 

Nearly all Miscellaneous Securities have been dull, and cheaper :—Australian 
Agricultural, 26; Berlin Water-works, 7}; Canada y's Bonds, 107}; 
Crystal Palace, ; Ditto Preference, ; General Screw Steam-Ship- 
i ; Mexican and Sou 


Shares' have been effected at 139; Sg bd Fees , 84; Stafford 


290. ig ridge, 12; Vauxhall, 
21}. East and West India Dock Shares have been 117; London, 99; and St. 


ceed £1,200,000, by an addition of on nee a en 


m to the amount of three quarters of a million. following are 
the official closing prices on Thursday :— 
ORDINARY AND Stocks.—Aberdeen, 22; . ate and Not- 
Jun 55, Eastern Coua' 


3§; Caledonian, 55}; cashire, 
erth, and Dundee, 17; Great Ni ; Ditto, A Stock, 
d Great Weetern, 60; Lanceshire anil Yorkshite; 16, Lomion end Bicighton, 
3 Li 1 and North-Western, 94; Ditto, Eighths, 14; London aad ith- 
estern, 85; Midland, 63; Newry and illen, ¢; North British, 
North-Eastern, Berwick, 68; Ditto, Leeds, 11}; Ditto, York, 443; N 
ieee” 93; North-Western, 43; Sco Central, 101}; Vale of 
, 18h. 
LinE LEASED AT A FIXED RENTAL.—Lowestoft tg Cent, 80, 
PREFERENCE SHARES.—Eastern Counties ion, No. 1, $ prem. ; Ditto, 
No. 2, 3 .; Great Northern Five Bex, 112; Ditto, Four-and-a- 


Half per Cent, ; Ditto Five Cent ip, 1; , Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, 124; Midland Consolidated ‘our-and-a-Half per Cents, 129; 
North Staffordshire, 19. 


‘at Bt. 
‘Rumb ., of Bt, John’ , London, civil to 
; | SeBdwratd Msdiloot Bogs of Lisbon ns see 
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FoREIGN.—Bombay, Baroda. aud Central India, 18%; Dutch Reaish, 10; 
East Indian Five per Cent, 20}; Grand Truok of Canada, 9}; Ditto, ‘14%; 
Great Luxembourg S 38; Dit glean, ; Great Western of Canada 
Shares, 213; Northern of aris and Lyons, 45; Sambre and 


Meuee, 8. 
In Mining Shares so little been doing that the quotations have ruled 
almost nominal. St. John del have been quoted at 31; Brazilian Im- 


perial, 2$; Rhymney Iron, 214; and United Mexican, 4. 


THE MARKETS, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Nov. 19 —The supply of ae wheat on sale in to-day’s market was 
Mr moderate; yet the demand for all kinds ruled heavy. and last week’s prices were with 
difficulty supported. In foreign wheat—the show of which was limited—so little business 
was doing, that the quotations were almost nominal. Floati 
terms. 


ce, 35 


arLinglish<—Wheat, Bssex and Kent, rod, 64s, to Ols.; ditto, white, 70s. to 950.5 Norfolk 
Aitto, ts. to 44s.; malting ditto, 42s. to 488.; Lincoln and No 


Yorkshire and 
a 488. to 46s. mani tae iste; ene Soe, te be boilers, 528. to 563, 
DEAR, \- +; Maple, 42s. to 48s.; white, re 8. uarter. 
Town-mado flour, 75s. to 77s: Suffoli. 61s. to 626; Stockton and Yorkshire, 80s. to 63s, 
per 280 Ibs. American flour, 42s. to 48s. per barrel. 

Seeds.—About an average business ie do’ ing in our market, and prices generally are well 


su) is 

, English, crushing, 74s. to 8)s.; Mediterranvan, 74s. to 79s.; hempseed, 5is. to 

608. per quarter. Coriander, 26s. to 30s. per cwt. Brown mustard. , 12s. to 208.; 

ditto, white, 8s. to 11s.; tares, 7s. to 7s. 6d. pee bushel. rapeseed, 905. to re 

quarter. Linseed cakes, English, £14 to £14 10s.; ditto, foreign, £13 13s. to £14 10s.; 
cakes, £7 10s. to £3 per ton. Canary, 63s. to 69s. quarter. 

cereal are from 11d. to 1ijd.; of house- 


.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropo! 
geen Pieenhe Se a 80s, 10d.; barley, 39s. 1d. 285. Od.; ry, 
wv 1e3.— le \. * ; 
mperta Fey oag it, ; barley, 7 Oats, ‘ 


52s. 4 
s’ ateebecgt pill cig 78s. 11d.; barley, 39s. 0d.; oats, 28s. 3d.; rye, 51s. 0d.; 
last week.—Wheat, 126,465; barley, 93,691; oats, 19,029; rye, 289; 
beans, 5196; peas, 2651 quarters. My: . ‘i ? 
There is less activity in the demand for all kinds, and prices are a shade lower. 
Common sound congou is sel) ot 8jd. to 94d. per Ib. 
Sugar.—The demand is very inactive, and the quotations have ruled from Is. 6d. to 
3s. per cwt. beneath the highest point. Refined goods are dull, at from 72s. to 75s. 6d. 


per cwt. 
Coffee.—Plantation Ceylon has sold to a fair extent, at fy late rates. Good ordinary 
native has moved off ra slowly, at 55s. to 56s. per cwt. All foreign coffees are in good 


te 

Sisce— Nearly 20,000 tons of this article—chiefly to arrive—have found buyers, and fine 
Bengal is now worth 18s. to 18s. 6d. per cwt. 

Provisions.—The butter-market is firm, and prices are about 2s. per ewt. higher than 
last week. Carlow, landed, 106s. to 1128.; Cork, 112s.: Limerick, 98s. to 104s,; best Dutch, 
104s. to 112s.; and Dorset, 116s. to 1188. perewt. We have to report a steady sale for bacon, 
at Is. to 2s. per cwt. more money. All other kinds of provisions are in request. 

Tallow.—As the imports this week have been agra ad on the increase, our market 
has become less active, and prices are a shade lower. P.Y.C., on the spot, 71s. 6d. to 72s. 
and 71s. per cwt. Town tallow, 72s. net cash. 

Oils —Linseed oil moves off slowly, at 44s. to 44s. 2d. per cwt., on the spot. Pale raps, 
62s.; brown ditto, 6%. 6d.; palm, 49s. to 5ls.; cocoa-nut, 50s. to Sis. 6d. Turpentine is 
steady, at 37s. 6d. to 40s, for spirits, and \1s. 6d. to 12s. for rough. 

Spirits.—The rum market is rather brisk, and, m some instances, prices are rather 
higher than last week. In brandy very little isdoing. Malt spirit, 1ls.; Geneva, 33. to 4s. 


per gallon. 
Coals.—Holywell, 19s. 3d.; Tanfield Moor, 17s. 9d.; Lawson, 19s. ; Riddell, 19s. 9d.; 
Lambton, 21s 9d.; Hetton, 21s. 9d.; Stewart’s, 228. 6d.; South Kelloc, 21s.; Belmont, 20s. 6d. 


per ton. 

Hay and Straw.— Meadow hay, £4 0s. to £6 6s.; clover ditto, £4 15s. to. £7 03.; and straw, 
£1 4s. 10 £1 10s. bid load. 

Hops. -The old duty having been declared at £398,635 our market is heavy, and prices are 
barely supported. The show of samples is very extensive. 

Wool.—The public sales have been brought to a close, and prices show a decline of 1d. to 
2d. per Ib. In the private market scarcely any business is Bea 

Potatoes.—The supplies are abundant, and in excellent condition, and the trade is active, 
at from 80s. to 110s. per ton. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market.—This market has been but moderately supplied with fat 
stock, and the general demand has ruled steady, on rather higher terms:— 

Beef, from 3s. 6d. to 5s. Od.; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s, Od.; veal, 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d.; pork, 
3s. 10d. to 53. per 8lbs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The trade has been tolerably firm, as follows:— 

Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 48. 6d. ; mutton, 3s. 2d. to 45. 6d.; veal, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d.; pork, 
8s, 10d. to 5s. 4d. per 8 Ibs. by the carcase. ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 16, 
WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 16. 

2nd Dragoons: J. H. R. Stoddart to beCor-| 25th: H. V. Jones, E. T. Evans, T. 5. 
net. Mitchell to be oe a 

6th: Cornet E. Robinson has been permitted | 30th: Lieut. BE. N. Hill to be Captain; En- 
to retire from ,the service by the sale of his | signs R. H. Neville, H. 8. Smith to be Lieu-- 
commission. tenants; Cadet H. B. Palleine to be Ensign. 

Grenadier Guards: Ensign and Lieut. the 39th: Brevet Major T. W. Hudson to be 
Hion. A. Pouleit to be Lieutenant and Cap- | Major; Lieut. R. C. P. de Robeck to be Cap- 
tain. tain; A. H. Woodroofe to be Ensign. 

Coldstream Guards: Ensign and Lient. St. dist: Lieut. W. Sheehy to be Captain; 
V. B. H, Whitshed te be Lieutenant and Cap- | Colour-' . L, Fitzgerald to be Saye 
tain 46th: Lt. Hon. W.-H. Herbert to be Captain. 

ist Foot: Brev. Lient.-Col. R. Going to be Sith: Cadet G. R. Daniel to be Ensign. 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Brev. Major H. K.Ma-| 59th: Lieut. J. Leyne to be Msn Ensign 
rindin to be Major; Lieut. R. G, Brady to be | B. H. Burge to be Lieutenant; J. M‘Mullin to 


Captain; Lieut. C. Hurt to be Captain; En- | be ee 
62nd: Major W. L. Ingail to be Lieutenant; 


sign T. S. Townshend to be Lieutenant; A. 

W. Hamilten to be Ensign. Colonel; Capt. M‘Kay ae to be Major; 
Srd: W. A. Daubeny to be Ensign. Lieuts. G. W. B. Hughes, J. T. Chandler to 
7th: Lieuts. G. H. Twemlow, E. 5. Jervoise, | be Captains; Ensign J, A. Staines to be 

to be Captains: Ensigns C. 8, Courtenay, E. | Lieutenant. 

Bs. Cole, A.N. Montgomery, to be Lieutenants; | 7ist: Ensign R. Lewis to be Lieutenant 

W. L. Browne, E. Waller, to be Ensigns. 
19th: Lieut. G. A. Warburton to be Cap- 

tain; Ensign C. V. Hifferman to be Lieute- 

nant; W. K. lies to be Ensign. 

20th: Lieut. P. Geraghty to be Adjutant. 

2st: Cadet Kk. B. Gaskell to be Ensign. 

22nd: Ensign E. N. L’Est: to be Lieu- 
tenant; W. H. Middleton to be Ensign. 

LAND TRANSPORT CoRPS.—Adjutant W. Henry to be Second Captain. 

BRITISH GERMAN LEGION.—1st Jager Corps: Capt. J. Hussarzey to be Major; Lieuts. 
F. Hesse, T. Risler, to be Captains; Ensigns Baron Friedrich Von Au, L. Korber, to bo 
Lieutenants; O. Julius to be Ensign. 

BRITISH SWISS LEGION.—Ist Brigade: The Rey. A. Waher to be Field Chaplain. Ist 
Light Infantry: Lieut. C. L. Grussi to be Captain; Ensigns R. Schiffman, J. Romang to be 
Lieutenants; C. Von Buren, L. Gignoux to be Ensigns. 

UNATTACHED.—Lieut. A. Montgomerie to be Captain. 

PROVISIONAL DEPOT BATTALION.—Captain Hon. W. 8. Knox to be Major. 

Beever.—J. Quallett and H. W. ‘Canna to be Veterinary Surgeons, while attached to the 
Artilery serving in the East. 


ign 

J. H. Re to be Ensign. 

Sist: H. H. Briscoe to be Ensign. 

85th: Ensign F, White to be Lieutenant. 

92nd: Ensign R. W. 8. R. Hunton to be 
Lieutenant. 

lst West India Regiment: H. Callanan, W. 
Hartrick, to be Ensigns. 

2nd: W. B. Pugh to be Ensign. 


ADMIRALTY, Nov. 13. 
Royal Marines: C. W. Fothergill and R. J. Pascoe to be Second Lieutenants. 
BANKRUPTS. 

C. COOMBS, Waltham, Kent, .—J. GROGAN, Steckbridge-terrace, Pimlico, 
mutical-inetrument maker.—T. GO) TON, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, merchant.—W. TAVER- 
ENR, Clifford-road, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, buiider.—J. CHAMBERS, 8t. Martin's, 
Northamptonshire, coal merchant.—J. BAKE, Cambridge-terrace, Reena - pee and 
Caledonian-road, Islington.—J. GLENN, Cambridge-terrace, Liv ol-road, Is! mn, 
builder.—T. WALKER, Kidderminster, licensed victualler.—E. J. L. WHITMORE, Rams- 
bury, Wiltshire, apothecary.—B. VICKERS, Newton Bushell, Devonshire, wine merchant.— 
B. FRENCH, St. Mary’s-terrace, Walworth-road, stationer.—W. HALL, Durham, grocer.— 
W. USHER, Sunderland, Durham, rope manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

R. LOCKHART, Baronald, Lanarkshire, wood merchant.—MARION WILSON or 
M‘PHERSON, Glasgow, shoe furnisher.—P. HUNTER, jun., Millport, joiner.—W. LAVERY, 
Kilbarchan, Renfrew, carter and road contractor. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
WAR-OFFICE, Noy. 20. 
BreVET.—Mojor-General the Hon. G. Anson to the local rank of General in the East Indies. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
J. CHOAT, Bishopegate-street Within, tailor. 


B. UPTS. 

T. CHOPPING, Larkhall-lane, Clay brewer.—H. OSBORN, Lower Thames-street, 
wine and spirit merchant.—G. F. Wharf, Caledonian-road, and Golden 
lane, Bar! iron founder.—H. ‘WINDER, Oxford-street, W. 
TAVENER, Clifton-road, Abbey-road, St. John’s-' 


|, builder.—J. 
—8. D. SIMPSON, East Cowes Park, Isle of Wight, 
Strand, lam: MB 


—J. RILEY, Chester, 

Denbighshire, coal-dealer.—T. CARRUT. » oil- 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

E. FINLAYSON, Maryburgh, merchant.—J, PIPER, Edinburgh, tailor. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 21st inst., the wife of Herbert Ingram, Esq., Loudwater Mills, Herts, of a son. 
On the 21st inst., at Prince's Gate, Hyde-park, the wife of Henry Gillett Gridley, Esq.. 
barrister at law, of a 
mn 


Sunday the lith, at 23, Bedford-place, Russell-square, the wife of William 
quot daughter stillborn. 
‘oth inst, che wife of John St. Barbo, Esq. of a daughter. 


December the 71 1864 by Hoenge a Saint ph sarc eg Bloomsbury, London, John 
4 1s "8 : y 

8 of Vinrace, of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Leicester. 
Fee Re tins, younguat duagtnc’ of John Mappin, sargeoua’ artist, Newhall: 


4 ¥ . Geo. 8. Prior, M.A., Thom: 
On 's Church, Lisbon, by the Rey. sei . 4 


DEATHS. 
On the 8th inst., at Edinburgh, Harriet Anne, the beloved wife of Henry Harrington Glass’ 
E,L.C. Bombay Civil Service. 
" Rosa, Barbadoes, of yellow fever, Maria Jane, the beloved 
wife of J. W. Sinkler, Esq., M.D., and daughter of the late Captain Patterson, R.M., of 


‘the 17th inst., at his residence, 20, Bryanston-square, deeply |, Alexander 
Erskine, Esq. of Bulbs Fortrahige’ and vane Atos dena, NB i int ea 


‘On Wednesday, the ich torte tn the 18th yeas of her’ age 
Barren Asan ee of of telah, Coruwa in Spain, the infant son of B. M. De Michele, Esq 


> 
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AMUSEMENTS, ge. 
TRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 


Yt — Miss 

L MISS CUSHMAN'S Engagement. 

, iM ar Every Evening in onv of her Popular 

pe er New. v6th, The STRANGER; Mrs. Haller, Miss 

ursday, and Saturday, GUY MANNERING; 

jhman, Wednesday elt blame 78 gear 
Miss Cushman will ap . Monday, Ay, 

ES Rela LITTLE TREASURE + Gertrude, Miss Blanche 

Fano, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, COURT FAVOUR; pe ty 
Miss Blanche To cone! 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. zee 
and Friday, DON'T JUDGE by A 
ANCES, - 'ENRY the jour az A GAMB of ROMPS. ‘Tues 
‘iay, Thursday, and Saturday, HOW STOUT YOUR'E GETTING, 
EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT Gin which Mrs. ©. Kean will ap- 
pear), and THE MULETEER of TOLEDO. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE iad 
“SDAY next will be revived, for the first time at this Thea 
Mrs. Inchbala's Comedy of EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT; in 
which Mrs. Charles Kean will apper; supported Oe at 
Matthews, Harley, Cooper, W. Lacy, a Roy D. Fisher; Mrs. - 
stanley; Misses Heath, Murray, and K. Terry. 


ec en 
HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI— 


‘ance of Mr. B. WEBSTER this season in JANET 
PRIDE, On nee: ‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, MARIE DUCANGE 5 
with VALENTINE AND ORSON, and the revived Farce of TWICE 
KILLED, with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley in their Original Characters. 


eee 
REAT NATIONAL STANDARD 


THEATRE, Shoreditch, Mr. J. ANDERSON. Glorious Success 
ofthe English ‘and Italian Opera Company—Mr. H. Braham, Mr. 
G. , Mr. H. Culnette, Mr. Lubrine, Sig. Garcia, Miss J. War- 
pata = Madame Costentine. Increased Band and Chorus of 50 
Artistes. The Brothers Elliot. 


papas | iets ia sat SET Ses a ae 

OSITIVELY the LAST WEEK BUT TWO 

_M. JULLIEN'S CONCERTS.—The FALL of SEBASTOPOL 

dame GASSIER Every Night. romenade, 1s.; Dress 

Fr 6d, M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masqué will take place on 
Monday, Dec. 17. 


i 
Resee LYCEUM THEATRE— 


LAST WEEK BUT THREE.—Extraordinary business, mone; 
turned away from the doors for 84 successive nights.—Oa MONDA 
EVENING the 55th Representation of MAGIC and MYSTERY, with 
New Ex, eriments, including THE GREAT GUN TRICK. Novel 
Illustrations of SPIRIT RAPPING. Doors open each evening 
at Half-past Seven; commence at Eight. Private boxes, £1 Ils. 6d. 
and £1 1s., can be obtained at the Box-office, or at the prin- 
cl Libraries. Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 28.; 

it, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The Box-office is open daily, from Eleven till 
Five, under thé direction of Mr. Chatterton, jun, Grand Fashionable 
Morning Performance on Saturday, December 1, at Two o'clock. 
Doors open at Half-past One. Professor ANDERSON bogs respect- 
fully to announce the positive termination of his Magical Perfcr- 
mances, in consequence of the great preparations for his Spectacle 
and Pantomime at Covent-garden Theatre. 


LION-SLAYER at HOME, 232, Picca- 

dilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES every Night, 

at Eight, what he SAW and DIDin SOUTH AFRICA. Admittance, 

1s., %8., .« 3a Tho Collection on View during the day, from 
Eleven to six, ls. 


OYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 

14, Regent-street.—The GREAT, VICTORY at SEBASTOPOL, 

The Capture of the Malakoff, Attack on the Redan, and Burning of 
Sebastopol, are now exhibited in the Diorama, The EVENTSjof the 
. The Lecture by Mr. Stocqueler. Daily at Three and Right. 
Admission, Is., 2s., and 3s. 


MR. W. S. WOODIN AS RACHEL IN “LES HORACES.” 
. 8. WOODIN’s OLIO of ODDITIES 
EVERY EVENING at Eight, at the POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
William-street, Strand. Box-office open from Eleven to Five. 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 highly-interesting 
representing every part of the human frame. Open (for igi 

tlemen only) from Ten tiliTen. Lectures by Dr. Sexton, at 12, 2, 4, 
and half-past 7. Admission, 1s.—4, Coventry-street. 


USIC HALL, Store-street—_THURSDAY, 
Nov. 20, 1855.—Signor LANZA has the honour to inf»rm the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that he will COMMENCE 
his VOCAL ENTERTAINMEN? at the above Hall, entitled * The 
‘Welsh Girl's Stratagem,"’ in which his talented pupil, MISS E. L. 
WILLIAMS, the celebrated Welsh Nightingale, will appear in 
various characters of many nations, 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—‘THE SEVEN 
AGES OF WOMAN."’—Miss EMMA STANLEY begs to an- 
nounce that she will have the honour of making her reappearance in 
m on MONDAY, December 10th, in a new, illustrated, cyclo- 
graphic, and characteristic panorama of human life, written and com- 
posed expressly for her, entitled ‘* The Seven Ages of Woman.”’ 


x 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SPECIAL 
JUVENILE MORNINGS, every Wednesday, commencing at 
, With a Popular Lecture byJ. H. Pepper, Esq., and followed, 
at2 by Dissolving Views of the War; 2.30, Submarine Explosions, 
&e.; 3.30, conte Tricks, byMr. Burmain; 4, the Magnificent 
Fire-Cloud; 4.15, the second and last series of Dissolving Views, 
illustrating Ladies’ Head-dresses. 


Reve PANOPTICON, Leicester-square.—A 


Ramble through Venice, with magnificent Dioramic Views. 
of Les War, nape or bor tam of Ss ee on sien 
mornings and evenings, at 4 p.m., p.m. in Russia, '. 
Leicester Bu ham. Monday and Friday evenings, at Bight, 
‘Vocal Entertainment by Miss ie Dalton, and by the Orpheus 
and 7.40. Grand Performance on the Organ, 
by Mr. E. 8. Chipp, 3 p.m. Luminous and Chromatic Fountains, at 
4.55 and 9.55. Geaat Exhibition from Twelve to Five, and Seven 
to Ten. Admission, ls. Children and Schools half-price. 


CY CANARY BIRD SHOW.—The 
Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed that th 
IFTIETH ANNUAL SHOW of BIRDS Swill take place es 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, at the MUSEUM TAVERN, facing the 
British Museum, when the Prizes will be distributed to the suc- 
cessful Competitors. Admission hy Ticket only (to be had free) on 
bree fa beet Gf at 5, Thorn Pv chaae Bloomsbury, 
ie above Tavern. Hours of admissio: f- 
until Half-past Three o’Clock. mites ey 


these feat b ea f 1 ¢ ‘oreign Empo: 
and other 0] of luxe at the Ff ri . G, 
ZIMMERMANN, tos" Strand (opposite Exeter-hall), Londo: ‘es, 


finish continue to recommend the Lamps of T. 


PEARCE and SON above every other kind. 

allowed 1 be the best inthe trade. ‘Thay atv now, vor bt 
re! taste, mos! m el 

house.— THO: PEARCE and SON, 38. Eau stochil et i 


Stock of London-made 
he utes Lever Mbp-rcoal which are 
the Detached Wscapement and Ji tho prices are Four Guineas 
anda Half, Bix, and each; or, in Gold Cases, Ten, 
whe Bock offered fer selection ; 
o imcludes every descr 
Customer to select that whieh is more 
for hia ovra. ae. List = adapted 


ILVER PLATE, New and So 
os AAIOME eat Senet Pen min retary 


fer by letter. 
The 
contents are the eee and patterns of new and second- 
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- I shall be glad to have a supply as assets 
year ors great satisfaction.—A. F, 
St. James's Palace,” = 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW BOOKS, $0. 


THE BEST BOOK TO GIVE A Boy. 
BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, First 


Vol complete in itself, is just published, price Half-a- 
crown. Seat tceetby bont foc thls wan ebsites tage-stamps. 
London: J. O. BEETON, 18, Ronearieeen: 4 


Should be in Home, ae 
HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE, 
the best book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. 
KENT and Co.; and all Booksellers.. 


pietasvies “in NEEDLEWORK, 
By Mrs. WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 


We cordially recommend this volume.’’—Morning Post. 
“ Sufficient to captivate ra lady's heart.” Bristol Mercury. 
KENT and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Crown 8yo., price 1s.; post-free, ls. 2d., 
rpHE WAR ALMANACK for 1856. A 
Naval and Mili Year-Book, with Fourteen Engravings. 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 252, Strand. 


Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
YSTERICAL, HYPOCHON DRIACAL, 
EPILEPTIC, and other NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN ANDERSON, F.R.C.5., 
Obstetric Surgeon to the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary. 
London; JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just a TIA: 2s. 6d.; post, 3s., 
HE in ALTH and DISEASE. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By WILLIAM 
HARVEY, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear. London: HENRY RENSHAW, 355, Strand. 


Engravings:— redolee 


man—Pig Dealers at St. Petersburg—An Incident at Kinburn, 
Russian Soldiers carrying away the Treasures and Relics of the 
Church—Cape Hamilton, Heligoland—New Victoria Docks, to be 


to W. Wigram, Esq.,” painted by Sir E. Landseer—Reaping and 
Sowing, two Statues—Patent Reaping Machine at Work—Saloon of 
the grand Café Parisien at Paris. 
The Monthly Part for October is now ready, price 84. 
The Trade must order TORE Wi as the demand is already 
enormous. Ask for the PICTURE TIMES.—Office, No. 1, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE DUKEDOM OF MONTROSE. 
‘his day, folio, 15s.. 


Ro 
EPORT of the CLAIM of JAMES Earl of 


CRAWFURD and BALCARRES to the ORIGINAL DUKE- 
DOM of MONTROSE, created in 1488. By Lord LINDSAY. 

The present volume consists of the Speeches of Counsel, and of 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord St. Leonards, in moving the 
Resolution, upon the Claim, as referred to the House or Lords by 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, for their Advice and 
Opinion thereupon; preceded by an Address to her Majesty, in 
remonstrance against the Opinion reported to her Majesty, and by 
an Analysis of the Agreement as between the Claimant and the 
Officers representing the Crown, with the Opinions of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, point by point, throughout. 
with an Appendix, containing the leading documents adduced and 
referred to, and the oral evidence delivered by and on behalf of the 
Ciaiment and the Crown in this case. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE 8TOCK OF MESSRS. INGRAM AND CO., who are relinquish- 
ing the Bookselling Business.—300,000 Volumes of First-class 
BvuOKS, many in Elegant Bindings. 


2QQHe . 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRATT 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, FLEET- 
SLREET, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, and ten following days, 
the extensive and valuable S(OCK OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, AND UNPUBLISHED MAN) Ipts 
OF MESSRS. INGRAM AND CO., comprising Weaster’s Dictionary, 
in cloth, half-calf, calf, and russia binding; an excellent Series of 
Educatioval Works, copiously Illustrated, comprising Spelling 
Books, Reading Books, Instructors, works on Grammar, Geography, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Electric Science, Geometry, Euclid, 
Mechanics, Drawing, Barnard's Handbook of Foli: Algebra, and 
The Steam-engine ; interesting works in elegant! bindings, well 
adapted for school prizes or presents, such as the lilustrated Life of 
Wellington, Napoleon, Washington, the Brothers Humboldt, Luther, 
Burke, Boswet's Johnson, Pope's Life, Works, and Letters; Life and 
Works of Louis Napoleon, Johnson's Lives of the Poets, Raleigh’s 
Life, White’s Selborne, Walton’s Angler, Huc’s Travels in Tartary, 
Dumas’ France, Gautier's Spain; Pfeiffer's Iceland, Holy Land, 
and Voyage Round the World; Neale’s Siam, Sitney’s Australia, 
Hargraye's Australia and its Gold Fields, Capper’s India, Mackay's 
India, Morell’s Algeria, Bonomis Nineveh, Duncan's History of 
Russia, Our Iron Roads, English Forest and Forest Trees, Guide to 
Modern Husbandry, Illustrated Cookery, Hogg’s History of the 
Microscope, Barker's Cilicia and its Governors, The United States’ 
Exploring Expedition, The Mormons, The Waldenses, The Iliad, 
The Odyssey, The Pilgrim's EG Pe The Orbs of Heaven, The Book 
of English Songs, Tine Book of Scotch Songs, The Book of French 
Songs, Fern Leaves, Little Ferns, Saunterings in London, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (large illustrhted Edition), M: y's Salamandrine, 
The Holiday Book for Christmas, Parables of Krummacher, The 
Universal Library in Parts and Volumes—each ‘t contains a com~ 
plete work of sterling merit, and comprises the works of Milton, 
Seott, Goldsmith, Chaucer, Sterne, Izaak Walton, Goethe, Bacon, and 
Locke, Crabbe, Collins, Voltaire, Fontaine, Saintine, Alison, Emerson, 
Stephens, Bremer, Sedgwick, Burns, Washington Irving, &c. Also, 
handsome Volumes, cloth, it, containing four or five of the 
above parts. An Illustrated Series of Shilling Books for the Rail. 
a handsome series of Children’s Books, tastefully illustrated; Pano- 
ramas of the Interior of the Great Exhibition; Panoramas of London 
and the River Thames; Ditto of Egypt, Arabia Petrma, Edom, and 
Palestine; Ditto of the Holy Land; a superb Engraving of his Grace 
the late Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, from a Painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 41 inches by 28; and a few copies of an 
exquisite Line Engraving, from a Painting by Kenny Meadows, 
entitled “The Lily and the Rose,’ 28 by 20 inches.—Commissions 
received by Messrs. SOUTHGATE and BAREATT, 22, Fleet-street. 


UBSCRIPTION.—The sudden death, on the 


18th of September last, of Mr. SAMUEL COLLINS, who was 
x many years on the staffof the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs, 
as Assistant Publisher, has left a Widow, 38 years of age, in delicate 


health, and six children almost entirely destitute of the means of 


support. 

family consists of four boys, aged respectively seven, nine, 
eleven, and ea and two girls, two and five years old—the 
latter a > 


These 
deceased to commence a subscription for the purpose of pi 
an Annuity, or otherwise providing for the support of the bereay 


tany following Gentlemen have most kindly consented to receive 
,On$ >— 
HERSERT INGRAM, Esq., 198, Strand (who will act as Treasurer). 
THOMAS N. STOKES, Esq., 12, Clemeut’s-lane, City. 


FREDERICK WEST, Esq., 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-House. 
Messrs. VENABLES, WILSON, and TYLER, 17, Queenhithe. 


Subscriptions already an- Messrs. Williams and 
nounced .. aot bt 4 ene . es s . 
~W. Fuller, - awe G.R. eve +. 

bs fing.” | hiss So hie are 


J. Hayward, |. - 5.0 
W. Dawson'and pons «- 38.3 


Now ready, 2s. 
EW READING.CA SES for PROTECTING 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS during perusal. 
PORTFOLIOS te contain Six Months’ Numbers, 4s. each. 
CASES for BINDING the Volumes, 2s. 6d. cach. 
May be obtained at the Office, 198, Strand; and of all Booksellers. 


and Sehoo! 

a CAT. UE of BOOKS of Travel, ay ¥ tine 
Science, Morals, and Religion; offered at unusually Low 
JARROLD and SONS, Norwich. Gratis and post-free. All Parcels 
delivered free in London. 


HHOTOGRAPHY.—A complete Ap § 


. £3, £558. and £11 lls. Send for alist at GILBERT FLEM- 
ING’s, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ First Steps in Photography,” 
price 6d.; by post, 74. 


Bi es LOCKS, Fireproot Safes, Cash and 
Doadony 38 fet aen Liven saes-eeoe Manchester} 
and Wrciglonain, is 


the 

Instruction-books, Od. each. French and English 
mal wers.—PAPETERIE MARI 
Wholesale and retail. | 


delicious ahs spirit, either on Clon gern 
is free from those heating ualit’ uch objected to 
imethor spirits, Can be cbtained in sealed. botties, 36, d- pach at 


NEW MUSIC, §c. 
EDICATED to B. DISRAELI, Esq.— 


Three Songs by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. No. 1. River 
that in Silence Windest, words by Longfellow; No.2. Morn, by C. 
Swain; and No, 3. Farewell, by Byron. 2a. each. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YALBERT’S PALERMO QUADRILLE.— 


Third Edition of this celebrated set of les, being a 
companion to the popular set entitled “* Como.” ce 48., postage- 
free. Orchestral parts, 5s. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


1D pepe PERI WALTZ.—“The best 
of this popular composer’s Valses A deux temps—a rival to 
Faust and Dew Drop.” Beautifally illustrated. Pricets., postage-free. 
Orchestral parts, 5s. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


’ALBERT’S SEBASTOPOL QUADRILLE, 


Introducing the national airs—The British Grenadiers, Rule 
Britannia, Wapping Old Stairs, Hearts of Oak, &c. Solo, 3s.; Duet, 
4s.; postage-free. Orchestral parts, 5s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


INNIE.—New Edition in a Lower Key, as 
sung at M. Jullien’s Concerts by Miss Dolby, price 2s., 
postage-free, on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ang by Mdme. Anna Thillon.— 

TWO INJUNCTIONS having been granted to JULLIEN and 

. tostop the Sale of two spurious editions of this very popular 

Song, the public are requested to take notice in purchasing it that it 

bears the ee Te of JULLIEN and Co.—Price 2s. postage free, on ap- 
plication te 214, Regent-street. 


8 


CGENIGS JOURNAL for Cornet-a-Piston 


and Pianoforte, being a Collection of the most popular 
Operatic Airs, Dance Music, Ballais, &c., &c.. arranged for Cornet- 
s-Pistons Solo, or for Cornet and Pianoforte. Price of each number, 
4s.; Cornet Solo, 2s. Complete Catalogues sent on application to 
JCLLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1856.—Just pub- 


lished, containing a Selection of the most Dance and 
Vocal Music; beautifully illustrated by Brandard, Baxter, &c., &c. 
Price, handsomely bound, 18s.—.JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


OPULAR SONG, SOMETHING to LOVE 


ME, Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s. Sent postage-free. 
In consequence of the great success of this favourite song, Mr. Hi 
has published two editions, one in F for Soprano, and one in D for 
Contralto.—DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street; where may be had 
“Look always on the Sunny Side,” and ‘* We yet may meet again,” 
two celebrated tenor songs by the same Composer. 


HARLES MACKAY’S New Song, JOHN 


BROWN; or, A Plain Man’s Philosophy, price 6d., post-frea 
seven stamps, in Nos. 855 and 856 of the MUSICAL BOUQUET. A 
perfect gem, and it must become the most popular song of the day. 
The poetry and music by Charles Mackay; and the only cheap edition 
5 pabtishes in the Musical Bouquet, at the Office, 192, High 

lolborn. 


® 


IANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELL’S. 
—The best of every description, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire.—50, New Bond-street. 


ARMONIUMS CHAPPELL’S—The 


HARMONIUM by ALEXANDRE is the only instrument of 
the kind that remains in tune; from the simplicity of its construction 
is but shghtly affected by changes of weather, and is alike calculated 
1 rthe Church, Chapel, School, or Drawing-room. 

Ne. 1. In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 guineas. 
2. In mahogany case, one stop, 12 guineas. 
8. In oak case, 3 stops, 15 guineas; rosewood, 16 guineas. 
4. With five stops—eak, 22 guineas ; rosewood, 23 guineas. 
5. Eight stops—oak, 25 guineas ; rosewood, 26 guineas. 
6. Twelve stops, oak or rosewood, 35 guineas. 
7. One stop, and percussion action, in oak, 16 guineas. 
8. Three stops, and percussion action, in rosewood, 20 guineas. 
9. Eight stops, percussion action, oak or rosewood, 32 guineas. 
10. Twelve stops, percussion action, in oak, 40 guineas. 
ll, Twelve stops, percussion action, large size, in rosewood, 


45 guineas. 

12, The new patent model—15 stops, percussion action, expression 
& la main, &c.; the most perfect Harmonium that can be 
made, in handsome oak or rosewood case, 55 

Full deseriptive lists on application. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


at 


ing 42,000 works necessary for 
““ We desire to witness the 


gate-street. 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Lnd- 


gate-street (opposite Everington’s), London.—WALES and 
M’CULLOCH are direct Importers of Nicole Frére’s celebrated 
MUSICAL-BOXES, playing, with unrivalled brilliancy of tone, 
best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Music. Large sizes, four airs, £4; 
six, £6 6s.; cight, £8; twelve airs, £12 12s. Snuff-boxes, two tunes, 
\4s, 6d. and 18s. ; three, 30s. ; four tunes, 46s. Catalogue of tunes, &c.; 
gratis, and post-free, on application. 


Ae BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, for tho salo of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
made by the celebrated Mesars. NICOLE, FRERES, of Geneva. Large 
sizes, four airs, 14 in. long, £4.;six airs, 1Sin. long, £66s.; eight airs, 
20 in. long, £8; and 12 airs, 20} in. des Hi 128., selec~ 
tions from the most eminent eomposers, juding popular, national, 
and airs, together with hymns, and other sacred music. Also 
avi of Swiss Musical Snuff-boxes, p! two tunes, l4s. 
and 188.; three tunes 30s.; and four tunes, 40s. cach. Printed lists of 
tanes, &c., may be had gratis and post-free on application. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY 

for CHILDREN of those once in prosperity, Orphans or not. 

The next ELECTION will take place on 8th February, 1856. New 
Candidates should be nominated immediately. Donations and Sub- 
scriptions gratefully received by E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


JOINT-STOCK BANK. 
Established in 1836. 

Princes-street, Mansion-house, and 69, Pall-mall. 

Subscribed Capital .. 6s we we 


F 


£ 


«+ £3,000,000 
Paid-up C; os os o os ee 600,000 
Guarantee - - oe or oo 150,000 
DIRECTORS. 
William Bi 5 Henry Grace, ag” 
William Blount, |. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
Alderman Sir Carroll. William J. + Esq. 
William Millar Christy, Esq. Sir J. M' Bart., M.P. 
Alderman Sir James Duke, »| George M Esq. 
M.P. Ambrose Moore, Esq. 
Philip William Flower, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
George Holgate Foster, Esq. John Joseph Silva, ¥ 
Francis Bennett Goldney, Bag. Tayler, Esq. 
Wm. Ormsby Gore, Esq., M.P. Esq. 


EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 22, Parliament-street. 
Patron— PRINCE ALBERT. 
The cog de continues to find Servants and Employés of every 


the Public are invited to consult its try of 
hundred Pensioners returned wounded or invali the 
Seat of War, with full particulars o: t life and their capability 


2 


f their past 

rv industrious occupation. The justice and gratitude of their country 
are appealed to for humble recognition, The books are open to 
all, and also lists of the men already provided for, and a statement 
of the provision made. ; 

Subscriptions in support of the Society (periodically advertised) are 
received by its bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. Master- 
man and Co.; and at its Offices, 22, Parliament-street. 
W JgRDAN, Hon. Sec. 


ANDLE LAMPS.—The high price of Oil, 
and the reduction in the of Ci has directed publie 
attention to CANDLE Those manufactured ils 
and CO. may be relied upon as excelling other Lamps in facility of 
giving any degree are suited poet 
feasts ean. Paltear and On Maviog nesdated: bots: the ‘andles 
ie Tans Giein tcaoen © Pattee an 00." 
cannot be answerabl; for the burning of their Candles when 


Lam 
Dealers, an ‘iwoieas by Taner and Co., uteon-etveet, 


| 


615 
r]0, the AMERICAN READERS of the 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS."—Messrs. WM. DAW- 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Charleston, 
part of the Union (except 


14dc.; or, for 52 icine Gain oe DERE EESRCAS ET DAP Ts 
LANNEL SHIRTS—CAPPER and 
WATERS, 26, Regent-street, London. 


ION JACKS and BRITISH ENSIGNS, 


in Silk, or Bunting—all sizes, continually in stock, at H. 
WHAITE'S, 64, Bridge-stroct, Mauchester, Manufacturerot every 
description of FLAGS and BANNERS.” he 


IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS and QUILTS. 


—W. H. BATSON invite Ladies to inspect their 
New Stock ef EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, Petticoats, and Imperial 
Coverlets.—39, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


O= BALLS for KNITTING and CROCHET. 
To be had at all Berlin Repositories in England, Irel 
Scotland, aud in all principal Continental Cities. © Wrbolesclenets be 
HUTTON and CO., 5 and 6, Newgate-street. 


Wholesale only by 


Pouncen FRENCH MERINO SKIRTS, 
re 


ady made, beautifully trimmed with all the leading novelties 
in ribbon, velvets, plushes, floss fringes. Cut, plain, and figured 
Velvets, &c., &c., in all colours, from One to Three Guineas each. 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO., Regent-circus, London. 


RENCH MERINOS.—The First Manufac- 


turer of the day has taken the PREMISES of the FRENCH 
MUSLIN COMPANY for the Winter season, and will supply the 
Public direct with French Merinos at the same price (duty excepted( 
as English are usually sold. His colours are of the lovelicst hues, 
‘Two perfectly new shades this season. Patterns sent free. 
Address French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street. 


ATTERNS of the NEW SILKS, 


FRENCH MERINOS, &c., for 
Walking, Evening, and Wedding Dresses, 
Forwarded post-free 
to any pari of the 
United Kingdom or Colonies. 
Address to 
KING and CO., 243, Regent-street, London. 


Rich Silks .. oo ° +» from £1 Is, 6d. the fall dress. 
French Merinos .. os Se » 2 12s. 6d, ” 
Winter Cloaks x 0-105. 6d. each. 


Splendid Flounced Evening Dresses ", 0°10s.6d. ,, 


CASPIATO, or FOLDING BONNET, 

and all the newest Parisian Millinery in the best taste, by first- 
rate artistes, and of the best and newest materials. Winter Bonnets 
at 2ls.; Glacé ditto, at 168. 6d.; Mourning ditto, at lis. 6d.; Bride’s 
ditto, at 2Is.; Bridemaid’s ditto, at 12s. 6d. A great variety on 
view at the show-rooms of the Inventors and Patentees, J. and E. 
SMITH, 151, Regent-street (opposite Beak-street). The Caspiato 
packs in a box two inches deep, and surpasses al! bonnets for ele- 
gance, convenience, and lightness. Price the same ae other Bonnets. 
Instructions for self-measurement sent post-free. 


77> ST TAT : . 
OURNING—Court, Family, and Compli- 
mentary.—The Proprietors of the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respectfully to remind families 
whose bereavements compel them to adopt mourning attire, that every 
article of the very best description requisite for a complete outfit of 
Mourning may be had at their establishment at a moment's notice. 
The habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including Dress- 
makers and Milliners) enables them to suggest or supply every neces- 
sary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or condition of the com- 
munity. Widows' and Family Mourning is always kept made up, and 
a note descriptive of the Mourning required will ensure its being sent 
forthwith either in town or into the country, and on the most reason- 
able terms.—JAY and CO., proprietors, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


HE CLOSING of the FRENCH INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION has at length afforded Messrs. SOW- 
ERBY, TATTON, and CO., of Regent-circus, London, an opportunity 
of introducing into this country some of the rarest and most admired 
specimens of Continental Manufactures, inclading the 
FLOUNCED SILK RUBES, interwoven with Velve' shé 
fringed Plushes, &c.; DINNER and BALL-DRES3ES of ¢ s) 
elaborately embroidered; MANTLES in every elegant design and 
shape, ornamented with rich trimmings of the newest Plushes or 
beautifully figured with needlework; Ribbons and Ribbon Trim- 
mings in endless varieties, together with every novelty upon 
which Imperial patronage or public approbation has bestowed any 
justifiable notoriety. 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO., Regent-circus, London. 
Incidental to the above announcement they beg to call attention to 
@ large importation of superbly-brocaded Flounced Silk Robes on 
rich Glacé grounds, widest widths, 18 yards to the dress, including 
trimmings, £2 17s. 6d. each; also several cases of the richest damask 
brocaded Silk Robes (of last year's patterns), £2 18s. 6d. each, 
originally 6 and 7 guineas. 


OLYLAND'S IMPROVED FASHION- 


ABLE GARMENTS.—Their renowned PROMENADE MAN- 
TLE CAPE will be found to be a gentlemanly and correct article, 
rendered at the most economical prices, for cash payments. Also 
the BERKELEY WINTER OVERCOAT, being a coat entirely of 
their own Invention, celebrated for durability and comfort, at Three 
and a half and Four Guineas, 150, Strand, two doors west of Somer- 
set House. 


OUSERS.—A good fit in this garment can 
be seldom obtained.—R. GRAVES, fashionable Trousers- 
maker and Tailor, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years ex- 
rience and study, is enabled to assert, without fear of contra- 
‘iction, that he can fit gentlemen with this garment better than any 
other per er pero The ee his — ise gentle- 
mani; le ect ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or 
yk ened uae En anger dias silo hea ae 
Graves, 313, High Holborn. 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 


AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. JOHN ISAACS, 3i9 and 320, 
STRAND, opposite Somerset-house, are giving the highest price in 
Cash for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Clothes, Regimental Epaulets, 
Boots, Books, Linen, Plate, Jewellery, and ail Miscellaneous Goods. 
Ladies or Gentlemen waited on at any time or place by addressing 
as above.—N.B, All parcels from the country, the utmost value 
remitted by Post-office order. Established 48 years. 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr, 

and Mrs. HUTCHINSON beg to acquaint Ladies and Gentle- 

men they continue to give the highest price for every description of 

Left-off Clothes, Naval and Outfits, Old Lace, Swords, 

bo joa Books, Jewellery, &c. or Gentlemen having any 

of the above to dispose of punctually attended on at any time or dis- 

tance, on addressing, prepaid, to Mr. or Mrs. Hutchinson, 17, Dean- 

street, High Holborn. P; from the country, the utmost value 
immediately remitted by Post-office order. 


HRIMPTON and HOOPER’S GRADUATED 


GROOVELESS NEEDLES.—“ Lieut.-Col. Phipps has received 
the commands of his Royal Highness the Prince All to thank 
Messrs. Shrimpton and Hooper for the very curious specimens of the 
perfection to which has been brought the art of making the eyes of 
needles.—Buckingham Palace, July 18, 1851.” 

On the Sth May, 184, Messrs. 5) pton and Hi obtained an 

Injunction from his Honour the Master of the Rolls against a 

Sain at Redditch for imitating the Labels of their highly- 

None but First-class Goods made by SHRIMPTON and HOOPER. 
Established more than a Century. 

Albion Works, Studley; and 12, King’s-square, London. 


AMP and FIELD.—BOOTS, SPURS, &c., 
oe eames Sn eae 


of the most of the Army of 

hb a ie elsewhere. For the usual SIEGE or CAM- 
PAIGN BO , the length of leg, with the outline of Foot and 
Ue ee ee Price £3 10s. 


6s. 6d. . Waterproof Paste, One Guinea the 
Dozen Tins.—. WLEY and CO. 53, Charing-cross. " 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CH'LDREN, INVALILS, AND OTHERS. 


1h yt ecko all Satpal Baap cg Bho 
making superior BARLEY-W. fifteen minut 
pee ee is Sareea at 


delicious custard-pudding, and 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than thirty years have 
uable 


for the isa recipe for colds and influ~ 

enza, is o! cea cs oe alternately with the 
Patent Barley, is an excellent food for children. 

only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 

co., rs to the Queen, 64, Hol London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, and others, in town and 

Semler os Een en oo. ee te Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
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A KNOW-NOTHING 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Tre meeting of which we give an 
Illustration was held in front of 
the City-hall, New York, three 
weeks ago, and is described by the 
New York Herald as “ one of the 
largest mass meetings ever held in 
this city.” The following placard, 
calling the citizens to attend, will 
show what the object of the meeting 
‘was :— 

AMERICANS, TOTHE PARK !—A mass 
meeting of the electors of the city and 
county of New York, opposed to the 
present administration of the general 
government, to the efforts of fanatical 
fusionists to destroy the union of the 
States, and to the reckless expendi- 
ture of over 5,000,000 dols., for the 
support of the Municipal Government ; 
and all who are in favour of the election 
of the American ticket at the ensuing 
election to effect a thorough reform, 
are invited to assemble in the park 
this (Wednesday) evening, at seven 
o’clock. Distinguished speakers will 
address the meeting, and a torchlight 
procession will be formed after ad- 
journment. 

The chief speakers were Colonel 
May, Colonel Bryce, Messrs. S. B. 
Cushing, George Briggs, L. C. Levin, 
and S. V. B. Mallory. The meet- 
ing appears to have been a large 
one, no less than 20,000 persons 
having been present; but we should 
hardly deem ourselves warranted, in 
the “ Old Dominion,” in calling such 
a crowd “a tremendous demonstra- 
tion,” as the Herald terms it. 


FIRE-ENGINE AT CIN- 
CINNATI. 


Tue application of steam as a sub- 
stitute for hand power in fire-engines 
has been successfully tested, for the 
first time, we believe, in Western 
America. A steam fire-engine built 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been in 
operation since January, 1853 ; 
and during that time has been 
used at many great fires, at all 
of which it has fully realised 


the object for which it was designed. T 
in American cities is perhaps known to our 
set down as ten to one in comparison with 
lation in the United Kingdom. The cost 
In © 


these circumstances is enormous. 


system has been, by a recent law, repla' 
fire-brigade, the annual cost is about £13 
steam-machine promised to reduce it by £50 

The steam fire-engine of Cincinna 


ordinary engines (of which, with 


trumpeter, we give an Illustration 
hand-power fire engines ; and is cap 
with the aid of four horses, assist 
clever contrivance, is put on the aft wheels b 
necting them with the crank of the engine, when the m 


versing the city. When the power is applied to pumping, this connection | Steam can be raised sufficient to work the pumps in the space of three 
is detached by the engineer. In appearance the steam fire-engine is a minutes and a half from the time of applying a match to the fire, but the 
Its weight is immense; but the usual time occupied on ordinary occasions is five minutes. This interval | 
to manufacture similar machines, | must in nearly all cases elapse between the sound of the alarm and the 


cumbersome and unsightly object. 


builders declared themselyes prepared 


incinnati, where the voluntary 


000 ; and the introduction of one 


ed by steam power, 


TORCHLIGHT MEETING OF “ KNOW-NOTHINGS”? AT NEW YORK. 


he frequency of disastrous fires , with the same power, of a.far less weight and cost. The first one, | 
readers. They may safely be | which is of the largest dimensions that can be effectively constructed, cost 
those in cities of equal popu- | about £2000; and (being an experiment simply) is capable of much im- 
of the fire department under | provement in the matter of weight—a very important consideration. 
When passing through the streets the effect is singular, and not-a little 
ced by the organisation of a paid | alarming. The noise is somewhat similar to about twenty well-loaded 
| omnibuses, and the houses are shaken to their foundation as it flies along. 
| At night its appearance is hideous, as it leaves a stream of burning coals 
hich has now superseded the | behind it, and, as a warning to pedestrians, sounds a shrill demoniac 
alarm-bell and accompanying | whistle in its course. 

below)—has the capacity of six | 


SOOT 


It is arranged so as to throw from one to six streams of water. In a 
able of easy transit to any point single stream from a nozzle 14 in. in diameter it throws 240 feet. Water | 
which, by a | is supplied by the suctions, each 24 feet long, attached to the forepart, 
y means of a rod con- | which are let down into the cisterns located at street intersections in all 
achine is tra- | American cities for this purpose. 
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the supply-cistern. 


patched in nine 


half from both. 


power @: 
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is, in fact, not a moment's delay in 
raising sufficient steam for the pur- 
poses of locomotion and throwing 
water. 


Its success as far as it has been 
tried is unequivocal ; and the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Latta, Shawk,and 
Co., of Cincinnatti, are about to con- 
struct several more, both for the use 
of their own and other cities in the 
States. 


This machine runs on_ three 
wheels—the front one revolving 
in the centre of the car, in order 
to save the machinery from 
straining in passing over the 
inequalities of the pavement. Its 
introduction has marked an im- 
portant era in the history of 
fire apparatus in America. It has 
at least proved the fact that the 
potent agent, steam, can be brought 
to bear with success on the most 
destructive fire. 


Not the least important point in 
the steam fire-engine is the frame of 
lattice work which, on the principle 
of a tressel-bridge, supports the 
whole machinery. The advantage 
of this arrangement is obvious—les- 
sening the weight of the engine con- 
siderably, thus making locomotion 
more easy, without taking from the 
strength of the frame which has to 
sustain sach a massive pile of iron 
work. 


This engine was one of the great 
attractions of the New York Indus-, 
trial Exhibitfon ; and Mr. Dilke thus 
reported on its capabilities :— 


On reaching the station we satisfied 
ourselyes that there was no fire in the 
engine, and that the water in the boiler 
was cold. On the order being given to 
proceed to a particular point, the light 
was applied to the grate, always kept 
ready filled with very combustible ma- 
terials, the horses were harnessed, and 
the engine left the house in three anda 
half minutes after the supposed fire was 
announced. It reached the spot indi- 
eated, 1450 feet from the engine-house, 
intwo, minutes and three quarters; and 
in six minutes and a half from the 


first announcement the horses were uncoupled, and the engine placed over 
In eight minutes anda half the steam-gauge was at 35 
and the pumps self-feeding. In nine minutes a hose was affixed, and the reel dis- 
minutes and a half to about 100 feet distant from the engine, 
during which time a second hose was being fixed and laid out. In twelve 
minutes water was issuing from one hose, and in twelve minutes and a 
In thirteen minutes the jet of water reached 100 feet from 
the nozzle first applied, one of an inch diameter, and from that time a large 
body of water was pouring forth. 
strong enough to rise about sixty feet in height. In twenty-eight minutes it 
was playing over a moderate-sized house. In thirty-three minutes all six 
nozzles were in use. In thirty-eight minutes the issue of water was stopped, 
and the capability of supplying steam jets might be shown. In thirty- 
nine minutes and a half a very powerful blast of steam was issuing. We 
weie informed that the engine had on two or three occasions played six 
hours continuously, and once twelve hours, and we were given to understand 
that it had thrown water 230 feet—a statement we could believe from the 
xhibited, and which was shown by directing the steam against a 
ding empty in the street, and which was driven by it nearly 100 feet. 


In seventeen minuies the supply was 
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NEW YORK. 


Tue rise and progress of the commercial metropolis of the United States 
may be included among the marvels of modern history. That part of the 
American coasts which comprehends the State of New York was discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot in 1497; but he made no claim to it on behalf of 
King Henry VII. of England, by whom he was employed. In 1608 
Henry Huason sailed up the river which bears his name. The Dutch 
made a settlement by building some stores and cottages in 1620, and 
called the cistrict in which they planted a colony the New Netherlands. 
On the island which the Indians called Manhattan they built a city which 
they nars<d New Amsterdam. When Charles II. of England gave to his 
brother James, Duke of York, Long Island, Hudson’s River, and other 
contiguous possessions, New Amsterdam became New York. In 1697 the 
population of the city was 4302; in 1784 it had increased to 23,614; 
and at the present time it exceeds 600,000. 
for 150 miles from the sea, and possessing a sheltered harbour where 
a ship can ride in safety, it has become the emporium of trade be- 
tween Europe and America. Its progress has been rapid since its in- 
dependence was recognised; and it may almost be asserted that, while 
Liverpoo} has built New York, New York has built Liverpool. It is 
within the last thirty years that improvement and enterprise have ad- 
vanced with the steps of a giant. It is within that period that the first 
line of sailing packet-ships was established between Liverpool and New 
York ; ana it was deemed so doubtful an experiment that it was only 
undertaken with two vessels of 450 tonseach. Complete success rewarded 
the adventurers; and very quickly similar lines were established from 
nearly all the Atlantic cities. 

In 1819 a steamer sailed from Savannah having the same name as the 
port from which she sailed, and reached Liverpool in safety ; and in 1833 
the Roya! William, of 180-horse power, sailed from Quebec to Picton, and 
thence to London. But these voyages seemed to have been overlooked, or 
only regarded as lucky accidents, for scientific men had declared the 
navigation of the Atlantic by steam impracticable. In 1838, however, 
the prob}: m was solved by the arrival of the Great Western from Liver- 
pool, anc of the Sirius from Bristolin New York harbour. The Cunard 
line of st:amers was then established, followed by the Collins line; the 
former Luitish North American, the latter United States, but both 
running to New York. Then were added lines to Southampton, Havre, 
and Bremen. While rapidity of intercourse was thus promoted between 
America and Europe, a net of railways and of electric telegraphs brought 
into almost immediate contact all the main points of the United States, 
and an extended system of canalisation brought all the lake districts into 
juxtape:ition. From these multiplied improvements New York derived 
incalculable benefits as the great port of distribution for the products o: 
the Old and New World. Mr. William Chambers, in his recently -pub- 
lished tour in America, states that in one single establishment for the 
sale of * dry goods”—that is, clothing and haberdashery of all kinds—the 
annual returns exceed seven millions of dollars. It is called Stewart’s 
Store, a huge building of white marble. This alone gives a_vast idea of 
the traflic of New York. 

The churches, theatres, and especially the hotels, are magnificent. One of 
the most remarkable objects in the neighbourhood of the city is the Croton 
Aqueduct. In the second volume of the “ First Report of the Commis- 
sioners for the Health of Towns ” the height of the water is described as 
115 feet above tide, about 105 feet above the lowest, and 60 feet above the 
highest grade of streets. There are.150 miles of mains, besides 40 miles of 
aqueducts. ‘The sizes vary from 36 inches to 6 inches. They are always 
charged, and the wateris kept at high pressure in all the streets and at all 
times—a most valuable aid ia case of fire. This splendid work cost 
14,000,000 dollars. There are numerous educational establishments in New 
York, and some noble libraries. One of the most splendid is the Astor 
Library, called after its munificent founder, John Jacob Astor, who be- 
queathed 400,000 dollars to erect a suitable building and fill it with books. 
Should the United States remain at peace with the world, New York may 
rival London at the close of the present century, for it must continue to 
flourish as the Far West is peopled and cultivated. 


PAINTINGS FOUND NEAR PASTUM. 


(To the Editor of the InxLusTRATED LONDON News.) 


In your Journal of the 10th ult. you published a copy of some sepulchral 

aintings found near Pestum in the course of the present year. The 
Srawtn g was accompanied by some explanatory documents from the pen 
of H. W., on which 1 trust you will allow to me to make a few remarks. 
I shall confine myself to the larger of the two B pation referred to. 

H. W. conjectures that the swarthy individual at one extremity ofthe 
painting refers {to the story of Anteus. And, indeed, the adjoining 
slope of ground does remind one of the hill spoken of by Philostratus, 
frem which the gods were supposed to witness the struggle between 
Hercules and Antzxus. On the other hand, however, I much question 
whether any ancient artist would have represented these two combatants 
as merely sparring and squaring at each other. I believe it will be 
found that Hercules is invariab. , found as clutching hold of Antzus, 
and raising him from the ground. Indeed, it isin this elevation from 
his mother earth that the whole pith of the story consists. Again, the 
subject is one to which it is difficult to attach any sepulchral signifi- 
cance. Suppose we look at the painting in this wise. The influence 
of Asiatic—mind, I do not say Egyptian—art and religion upon the 
monuments which have been discovered in the bowels of Italy is a 
fact of which the truth becomes every day more apparent. Especially 
is this the case with those dogmas which prevailed in antiquity on 
the destiny which awaited the soul after death. The struggles re- 
counted in the Zeud Avesta, or liturgical books of the Persians, 
between the good and evil genii, who made it their duty to 
protect and assault respectively the soul of the departed, find 
their counterpart in the pictorial illustrations of similar combats which 
we meet with in the cemeteries of ancient Italy. Ishould further remark 
that, in the Persian religion, to the cock or dog was assigned the task of 
aiding the good genii in their protection of their soul—a point of some 
importance with reference to the painting before us, and which I think 
ought to be borne in mind in all sepule’ monuments where the bird is 
introduced, unless some more obvious interpretation at once arrest our 
assent. Nor is this all. The representation of the soul under the aspect 
of a figure mounted on horseback, riding to “ that bourne from whence 
no trayeller returns,” is one perfectly familiar to the archxologist. Not 
less so is the fact that black is the colour by which the evil genii of sepul- 
chral demonology are distinguished from the good. I am aware that to 
attempt to discuss any monument of ancient art without being in posses- 
sion of such ample and minute details as cannot necessarily find a place 
in a journal like yours is a task of no ordinary difficulty, not to say rash- 
ness. Still I think, if your correspondent, H. W., would look at the paint- 
ing from the standing point furnished him by the above imperfeci re- 
marks, he might not be unwilling to suppose that the artist’s intention 
was to represent the departure of a soul from this life, its retreat, so to 
speak, being covered by the good genii engaged in combat with the evil 
ones. It is not impossible that some details in your drawing might then 
require some modification, the fruit of a closer inspection of the monu- 


. 


ment. .K. W. 


America AnD Russia.—Letters from Athens mention that the 
new American Minister is leaving nothing undone to prove to the Greek popula- 
tion that his Government is on most friendly terms with the Emperor of 
Russia. With reference to my letter a few days ago, on the visit of the King 
and Queen to the Russian church, and that in the Moniteur corroborating it, 
they again state that their Majesties were received by the whole personnel of the 
Russian Legation in full uniform, and by the clergy in their robes, and that 
hymns were chanted on the occasion. The letters do not speak of a“ Te Deum” 
in icular, or of the consecration of the church. This, however, 
is not of #0 much importance. What is important is the character of a 
manifestation in favour of Russia, which the yisit under such circumstances 
‘was understoed to have, and the effect produced on the Greeks, who would not 
| id so innoeent an interpretation to the incidemt. .M. Persiani, the Russian 

voy, appears on excellent terms with the Minister of the United States. He 
paid a visit the other day to the American frigate in the bay, and was received 
with the greatest henours. All this, of course, is interpreted by the Greeks as a 
sign of close amity, and perhaps more, existing between the Emperor Alexander 
and the United States’ Government. Another letter speaks of a proposal made 
by the American Minister to the Greek Government with a view to relieving it 
from the protectorate of France and England, namely, the payment by the 
United States of the sum due to France and Bngland, on condition that the 
island of Milo should be given as security fer ninety years. 


M. Buoneompagni, who has been elected President of the Pied- 
montese Chamber of Deputies, filled the same ions last year. He isa 
ember*of the Left Centre, and was the eandidate of the majority who support 
ie Ministers. 

Mdlle. Cruyelli’s engagement at the Grand Opera, Paris, being 
about to — the gg Aap been rere raaeA Government to offer La 
@ renew: er contract, an tation is 
amount of which seems incredible—-180,000 france a om od a 

The Imperial Commission, roi reeeived intimation that cer- 
tain august personages are shortly to ve in Paris, have requested those 
exhibitors whose products still remain in the various ies of the Palace of 
Industry and the Fine Arts to leave them in their places until the 30th inst. 


Professor Nager, of Lucerne, was lately robbedjon Mount Par- 


nassus by brigands, who stole his w: telescope, and , and abused him 
iatontig whe they. Rand ab was tos pool. to 96 Ra cocames, 


Seated on a river navigable | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SQUADRON IN THE SEA OF 
AZOFF. 


DESPATCHES FROM ADMIRAL SIR E. LYONS. 


Admiralty, Nov. 20, 1855. 
Despatches, of which the following are copies, have been received from 
Rear-Admiral Sir E. Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Mediterranean and Black Sea :— 


Royal Albert, off Sebastopol, Nov. 6, 1855. 

Sir,—The accompanying copy of a letter from Captain Sherard Osborn, of | 
the Vesuvius, with its several inclosures, will place the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty in possession of a detailed account of the active and energetic 
proceedings of the squadron in the Sea of Azoff, under the command of that 
valuable officer. 

The enterprise, which was undertaken and so successfully carried out by 
Commander J. E. Commernell, of the Weser, in crossing the isthmus of Ara- 
bat, and in destroying a large quantity of forage on the Crimean shore of the 
Sivash, reflects great credit on that officer, and adds still further proof of his | 
having deserved that promotion which their Lordships have lately been pleased | 
to confer upon him. The gallantry of William Rickard, Quartermaster of the | 
Weser, deserves to be particularly mentioned, and I beg leave to recommend 
him to their Lordships’ fayourable consideration for the medal and gratuity for 
distinguished service. 

Lieutenant Geo. F. Day, commanding the Recruit, has also displayed his 
usual activity and zeal in harassing the enemy on the north-east coast of the | 
Sea of Azoff; and I regret to find that his foot has been severely injured by the 
recoil of a gun. Iam, &e. (Signed) EpmunDLyons, | 


Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty. 


} 
Her Majesty’s ship Veswrius, at Sea, Oct., 25,1855. | 

Sir,—I am now returning westward towards Ghenitchi, haying been em- 
ployed with her Majesty’s ships named in the margin (Curlew, Recruit, 
Ardent), since the 9th October, 1855, along the north coast of this sea as far 
as Taganrog. | 

On Crooked Spit, as well as Bielosarai or White House Spit, the enemy | 
had established a large force in the remains of the old fishing establishments, | 
and constructed a series of rifle-pits and breastworks, from which they opened | 
fire upon any of our vesssels taking shelter under those points; and as the | 
enemy had a number of boats with them, with which they could easily 
board a vessel in distress, I thought it right to destroy the latter and dis- 
lodge the men. 

The Recruit, Lieutenant Geo. F. Day, came in collision with them on the 
15th instant, and, although he could not dislodge the riflemen, he succeeded | 
in destroying seven launches and five large fisheries, in spite of the enemy’s 
cavalry and infantry. | 

Lieut. Day, I am sorry to say, received a severe injury of the foot by | 
the accidental explosion of an 8-inch gun, but he speaks in high terms of | 
the satisfactory manner in which Mr. Wm. Parker, second master of the 
Recruit, executed the service intrusted to him. | 

On the 20th October the Ardent, Lieut. Hubert Campion, drove in a 
large force of cavalry which attempted to prevent him approaching Crooked | 
or Krivaia Spit, and he likewise destroyed three boats. 

On the 24th October the weather was sufficiently favourable to enable | 
me to get the Vesuvius close enough to force the enemy from their rifle-pits | 
upon the Bielosarai Spit. Atone p.m. the small-armed men and marines | 
of this ship landed, under Lieut. Chetham H. Strode, Mr, R. R. Armstrong, | 
mate, and Mr. H. { 
and boats. | 

Directly the enemy saw their escape threatened they beat a rapid retreat, | 
though fully 150 in number, and effected their escape by a superior knowledge | 
of the paths through the swamps. 

Lieutenant Strode then destroyed their posts, which had been recently re- | 

{ 


D. BR. Farquharson, midshipman, supported by the ship 


constructed; they were eight in number, and calculated to house 200 men; 
besides these, eleven fine boats and an extensive fishery were set fire to near 
the town of Alti. 

The Fecruit, Lieutenant Day, at the same time destroyed in the neighbour- 
hood of Marioupol two large fisheries and some fine launches, mounted on | 
regular travelling land-carriages, and in the evening we were complete masters | 
of the only portion of the coast the enemy haye attempted to re-establish 
themselves upon; and, as the frosts haye already set in, [ am in hopes that 
they will not be able to recover their ground before next spring. 

The extraordinary efforts made by the enemy to prosecute their fisheries | 
upon this coast are the best proof of their importance. 

They sometimes move down 200 or 300 soldiers, who escort large launches 
placed upon carriages, and arabas drawn by oxen laden with nets and gear, as | 
well as fishermen to work them. 

The fish, directly they are caught, are carted off into the interior ; and, when | 
it is remembered that we have destroyed some hundred and odd launches upon 
one spit alone, some idea can be formed of the immense quantity of fish con- 
sumed on this coast; and, in proof of its being a large item in the sustenance 
of Russian soldiers, I would remind you that hundreds of tons of salted and 
dried fish were found and destroyed by us in the first destruction of the military 
dépéts at Genitchi in May last. 

This report is closed at Genitchi, where I had the satisfaction of learning, 
as the inclosed letter from Lieutenant Commerell will show, that he had suc- 
ceeded in destroying a large collection of forage and corn at the entrance of the 
Selgar or Kara-Su River. 

‘The zeal and enterprise displayed by Lieutenant Commerell on this occasion, 
as well as whenever any service has to be performed, is most conspicuous ; 
and his judgment in seizing the only good opportunity that has occurred for 
some time to cross Arabat Spit, and traverse the Putrid Sea, deserves to be 
particularly called to your notice. The quartermaster, William Rickard, 
praised so highly by Lieutenant Commerell, was one of my boat's crew. I 
fully concur iu the high character given of him. 

Thavye, &c., (Signed) SHERARD OSBORN, 
Captain and Senior Officer in the Sea of Azoff. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., &c., G.C.B. 


| 
| 
Her Majesty’s Steam Gun-vessel Weser, Genitchi, Oct. 12, 1855. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that on the evening of the 10th inst. 

I determined, in obedience to your discretionary orders, to launch a boatacross 
the Spit of Arabat, and destroy large quantities of corn and forage, stored on 
the banks of Kara-Su and Salghi Rivers, on the Crimean shore of the Sivash; 
the proximity of a guard-house and signal station, also the distance the corn 
lay from the beach, rendered anything but a night surprise impracticable. 

Having left the Weser in charge of Mr. Haswell, second master, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Lillingston, mate, a quartermaster, and two seamen, assisted by 
a party, we hauled a small prize boat across the Spit, embarked in her, and 
at half-past four a.m. reached the opposite side. ‘ 

Landing with the petty officer and one man, I forded the above-mentioned 
rivers, and at a distance of about two miles and a half from the boat arrived at 
the corn and forage we were in search of, stacked on the banks of the Salghir 
River, evidently for transmission by water, as the river was perfectly nayi- 
gable for barges, the sides being cut, and towing-paths on either bank. 

In ashort time the forage and corn, amounting to about 400 tons, was 
totally destroyed; not, however, without alarming the guard, and from 20 to 
30 mounted Cossacks, who were encamped in a village close at hand. On 
our retreating we were so hard pressed by them that, but for the circumstance 
of the last 200 yards being mud, and the cover of rifles from Mr. Lillingston 
and a man who remained inthe boat, we could hardly have escaped captur 
Having recrossed the Spit we returned to the Weser by eight a.m. 

I must bring to your notice the excellent behaviour of the small party who 
accompanied me, more especially that of William Rickard, quartermaster, 
who, although much fatigued himself, remained to assist the other seaman 
who, from exhaustion, had fallen in the mud, and was unable to extricate 
himself, notwithstanding the enemy were keeping up a heavy fire on us, at the 
distance of thirty or forty yards as we crossed the mud. 

Trusting my proceedings will meet with your approval, 

I have, &c., (Signed) J. E. COMMERELL, 

To Captain Sherard Osborn, Senior Officer. Lieutenant Commanding. 


HELMS. Reeruit, off Berdiansk, Oct. 18, 1855. 

Sir —I have the honour to forward you a report of my proceedings since 
leaving her Majesty’s ship Curlew at this place on the 15th. According to 
my orders I steered for my cruising-ground between the Dolga Bank and 
Whitehouse Spit. When off the latter place, observing a number of men and 
boats engaged in fishing, and also that many large fishing storehouses had 
been built since my late visit here on the 14th of last month, I hauled close 
in to the shore, anchoring the Recrwt about 700 yards off, with the 
intention of landing with my boats and destroying all I could 
as soon as I had driven back the troops who were coming 
down in great numbers, both cayalry and infantry, to prevent us; the 
former we soon disposed of, but the latter, scattering themselves about in 
twos and threes, threw themselyes on the » creeping along so that 
wy Ocul act Gate ee eas shells from the ship; I 
therefore resolyed to land at once, in hopes, by the quickness of our move- 
ments, to get our work over before they could possibly close on us. Unfor- 
tunately for me, I regret to say that whilst directing the pointing of an 8-inch 
gun to where I believed some of these riflemen to be (just as I was on the 
point of going into the boat to land), the gun, from some unaccountable 
cause, went off, and, in recoiling, the whole weight of both gun and carriage 
came down on my left foot, injuring it very severely and breaking seyeral 
bones, which I fear will lay me up for some time. 


I was thus rendered incapable of landing, so sent Mr. Parker, Second 
Master of this ship, on shore in charge of the boats and landing party, who 
succeeded in carrying out my instructions as to the destruction of all the-boats 


‘there (seven in number), many new fishing-nets of great length, five large new 


fishing establishments, full of quantities of fishing-tackle and other gear. 
This service he performed in a most gallant manner, and much to my satisfac- 
tion, as they were the whole time exposed to a very smart and annoying fire 
from the enemy’s concealed infantry (at a very short distance), who, in spite 
of our fire from the ship, had managed to creep down close to them, favoured 
by the inequality of the ground and the long grass, so that our party 
had to make a long detour (covered by a hotfire of rifles from the 
Recruit) to prevent them being cut off, and to get to their boats. The Russians 
kept up a constant fire of rifles from the lighthouse, in which they had suc- 
ceeded in lodging themselves, upon the boats, and then upon the ship, which 
we returned with rifies only, and I think to some purpose, until we weighed 
and shifted further out. Not a man was hit, though ship and boat were many 
times. As I did not wish to injure the lighthouse, I did not attempt to fire, so 
as to dislodge them, with shot or shell from the guns. ‘ 

The 17th I stood along the spit to see if any more boats or nets could be 
found along the shore where I could destroy them, as also to drive away a 
number of troops I saw hidden behind some banks, and at the same time to 
try and set fire with carcases to a number of new stores built on the broad 
part of the spit high up, but too far off for me, with my small force, to at- 
tempt to land and destroy. 

I could see no more boats; but their perseverance in thus rebuilding these 
houses, boats, and nets, with the fact of so many troops being there to protect 
them, tells its own tale—that they must be much in want of provisions. 

T have, &c., Gero. F. Day, 

Captain Osborn, Senior Officer. Lieutenant Commander. 


In consideration of the services mentioned in the above despatches :—Lieut. 
George Fiott Day has been promoted to the rank of Commander;, and Mr. 
William H. Parker will be promoted to the rank of Master so soon as he shall 
be qualified; and a medal and £15 gratuity, for conspicuous gallantry, have 
been awarded to Williard Rickard, Quartermaster of her Majesty’s ship Weser. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Two divisions of the British Swiss Legion, under Colonel 
Dickson, to the number of 1400 of all ranks, embarked at Portsmouth on 
the 18th for Balaclava. 7 


Tnx non-commissioned officers and men of the 57th Regiment, 
now on active service in the Crimea, have subscribed their working pay 
a oun a fund for the widows and orphans of soldiers who have died in 
the Crimea. 


Lorp Panmure intends to accept the services of a certain 
number of Militia regiments who may feel disposed to volunteer for duty 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 


A number of medals for distinguished service has been received 
at head-quarters of the Royal Sappers and Miners at Woolwich, for dis- 
tribution among the following non-commissioned officers and privates, 
all of whom, with one exception, are still serving at the seat of war, 
whence a representation of their services has been forwarded :—Colour- 
Sergeants Henry M'Donald and Michael M‘Leod; Corporals Joseph J. 
Stanton and Samuel Cole; Second Corporals John Paul and William 
Trimble; Lance-Corporals Joseph Thomas Collins, William Jenkins, 
and Charles Kintry; Privates William Harvey, William Orr, William 
Bruee, Alexander M-Caughey, James Moncur, Neil M‘Innes, and 
Andrew Fairservice. 

Tue largest slip in England is the new one in Chatham Dock- 
yera. Its dimensions are :~ 300 feet long, 114 feet wide, and 90 feet high. 

t was commenced in 1851, and has sixty iron pillars and six travellers. 
The ends are glazed. A 30-gun floating battery is to be built in it im- 
mediately, to be ready for launching in March next. <An additional 
length of 40 feet is being given to the second and third wet docks at 
oe to admit of the largest vessels in the navy being floated in for 
repairs. 

TuERE are now under Government contract as war ships about 
240 steamers and 200 sailing ships. Themaximum price paid by the Go- 
vernment for the hire of these vesselsis £2 15s. per ton per month, and 
the minimum price is 16s. per ton per month. 

Axrnoveu upwards of 600 soldiers were draughted from Winches- 
ter barracks a week or two since, the dépét battalion is at present 2000 
strong. Ofthese a large proportion consists of recruits for one of the 
celebrated fighting regiments (the §8th). 

Ir is stated that there are 200 iron gun and mortar’ boa’s build- 
ing, or ordered to be built, by contract, for the Crown by British and 
Scotch shipbuilders. They will be all steamers, and the mortar-boats 
will be so built as to form pontoon-bridges. 


A stronG dépét of the Royal Sappers and Miners is to be formed 
at Chatham of 800 men, for the purpose of haying a number so eflicient 
as to be in constant readiness for embarkation. The number of the en- 
gineer officers, including Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns, is nearly 
ninety. ‘the huts adjacent to the Military Barracks are nearly ready 
and willbe occupied by 500 Sappers and Miners from Woolwich, who 
complete the number for the dépot. 

Masor-Generat Cottinewoop Dickson, R.A., who behaved so 
allantly at Alma and Inkerman, has left town, accompanied by his Aide- 
e-Camp, Captain Lyons, k.A., and other officers of his suite, en route 

for Kertch, to take command of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. 


Tue reappearance of Sir Colin Campbell at the United Service 
Club on Saturday last created quite a sensation among those ‘who were 
fortunate enough to be present on his arrival. Many of his old com- 
panions in arms in the Peninsular and Indian oe congregated 
about the gallant veteran, and welcomed his return with greener laurels 
and from recent victories with a cordial warmth and enthusiasm that 
must have been highly gratifying to the brave old soldier. 


Tnx Pactolus, a screw-steamer of 653 tons burden, and 180-horse 
power, has arrived at the Arsenal wharf at Woolwich, and has commenced 
discharging her cargo of 380 tons of 13-invh shell from the Liverpool 
foundry. Several scliooners haye been hauled alongside the quay to dis- 
charge shot and shell. ; ; 

A Commirrer of Officers of the Royal Artillery is at present 
sitting for the purpose of bettering the condition of the men and their 
rations, which have been seriously affected by the present high price of 
provisions. The regimental allowance per man per day having advanced 
to {nearly double ae price it has usually been, z.¢., one pound of meat 
ak one pound of bread for 43d.; whereas the contract price for meat is 
64d. per pound, and the bread is 2}d. per pound, making the day’s rations 
43d. more. 

Tux following changes in the quarters of Militia regiments have 
been decided on:—The South Lincoln, from Portsmouth to Cork; the 
2nd Royal Cheshire, Plymouth to Dublin; West Norfolk, Aldershott to 
Castlebar; West Heat samo to Galway; 2nd Warwickshire, Alder- 
shott to Belfast; 5th Lancashire, Aldershott to Clonmell; Westmeath 
Rifles, Cork to Plymouth; Galway, Athlone to Naas (ereperns em- 
bark for England); North Tipperary, Clonmel to Tralee; Fermanagh, 
Newry to Dundalk; Louth, Dundalk to Cavan; North Mayo, Castlebar 
to Sligo; County Limerick, Curragh to Liverpool. 

Eygrry available mechanic is now employed upon the construe- 
tion of the dispatch gun-boats at the Dockyard at Pembroke Dock, They 
will very shortly be ready for launching, and being built upon a diagonal 

rinciple, like the Agamemnon, 91, will prove to be of very great strength. 
The yarious works now in progress are being carried on with energy, and 
the contractors have an immense number of men in their ‘ape A yet 
such is the demand for labour that every applicant is almost immediately 
taken on. ‘The dry dock is now being lengthened, at a cost of £10,000, 
and two new slips are to be constructed, with a boat basin, at a cost for 
this year of £20,000, The establishment will now soon be lighted with 

as, the greater portion of the necessary preparations having been made. 
The expense of a lighting the dockyard will be £2000. 


As it had become known that an experimental gun of very 
eculiar construction was to be proved at the Royal Arsenal butt at 
oolwich on Monday morning, a number of scientific gentlemen con- 
nected with the metal foundries, and others interested in the result of 
the experiment, were in attendance at one p.m. The proof was con- 
ducted by Colonel Wilmot, Superintendent of Royal Gun Factories ; 
Captain Vandeleur, Instructor of Artillery; and some officers of the 
proof and other departments. The gun was a 68-pounder, made of cast 
steel, and manufactured by Messrs. Krupp, of Essen, in Prussia, for 
Captain Creuse, al ngineers, whose brother was likewise 
present at the trial. It was sup to be the largest piece 
of cast steel ever manufactured, and weighs between three and 
four tons. A chemise, or outward covering of cast iron, had been made 
for it by Messrs. Mita Lehto ve up to cad 7 cape 
e was 25 Ib. 0} wder, one wad, and one of the proje 
intended for service with the gun. This shot 
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THE CURRENCY CONGRESS. 


On the 5th of December a public meeting will he held at the London 
Tavern to protest against the continuance of the monetary system 
created by the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Invitations have been sent 
to influential gentlemen resident in the great provincial towns, and a 
numerous attendance is expected. On the day following the meeting 
a Currency Congress will be held, when a petition to both Houses of the 
Legislature will be framed, praying that the Act of 1844 be not re- 
newed. By a clause in the Act Government is empowered, after the 
ist of August, 1855, to give notice to the Directors of the Bank that 
the existing arrangement shall terminate, and, on payment of the debt 
due to that establishment, all its privileges will expire. Considering 
this movement of vital importance to all classes engaged in the pur- 
suits of industry, we hope it may be conducted with energy and judg- 
ment, and that all parties will agree to waive any controversy on minor 
details, so that they may concentrate their whole strength in placing 
gold at its market price in national legal- tender money of the realm of 
England. ‘ 

There is a view of this subject which too frequently escapes observa- 
tion, but it is one of grave importance. Every one knows that trade 
resolves itself into barter, and that barter is the interchange of equiva- 
lents; but, in a very material sense, this rule is violated under our 
monetary system, If we exchange cottons or woollens for wheat, the 
equivalency is preserved; but when we exchange gold for wheat the 
case is very different; for in the former case commodities alone are 
bartered for commodities; while in the latter we part not only with 
gold as a commodity, but with gold as our legal tender, When this 
happens the Bank puts on the screw—discounts rise, and production is 
arrested. Such is the position in which the country is now placed; 
and it will be the duty of the Currency Congress to impress on 
Parliament the folly of a system which restricts the operations of in- 
dustry at the very time when the necessities of war require the fullest 
development of all our available resources. : 

Why are we called upon to make these enormous sacrifices? Simply 
to maintain what is called the convertibility of the bank-note- 
Writing in 1840, Mr. Jones Loyd said:—“It is not sufficient merely to 
ordain, as Peel’s Bill (of 1819) did, the convertibility of the notes; itis 
further necessary to see that effectual means are provided for that end. 
It is now discovered that there is a liability to excessive issues 
of paper, even while that paper is convertible at will; and that, to 
preserve the value of a paper circulation, not only must that paper ba 
convertible into metallic money, but the whole of its oscillations must 
be made to correspond exactly, both in time and amount, with what 
would be the oscillations of a metallic currency, as indicated by the 
state of the bullion. Such a system, therefore, for the management of 
the circulation must be constructed as shall secure that due and steady 
regulation of the amount of the issues through which alone any per- 
manent security for their convertibility can be maintained.” It was in 
consequence of this advice that the Act of 1844 was passed, and it was 


styled the “complement” tothe Act of 1819. It is plain that neither” 


of these measures gave us a legal tender suited to the trade of the 
country, which ought to have been the object of a wise legislation ; 
nothing more was done than to secure the convertibility of the notes 
into gold at a fixed price. To this all other considerations were 
sacrificed. No provision was made for the state of war or a scarcity of 
breadstuffs; panics were anticipated in cycles of every five or six 
years; but these were utterly disregarded, and the authors of the bill 
were completely indifferent to periodical suspensions of labour in the 
manufacturing districts. All that they cared about was the con- 
vertibility of the note. The system assumes that the be-all and end- 
all of monetary legislation is the retention of a single commodity, gold ; 
and it avows that, when a country is in a state bordering upon 
jamine, the supply of gold is more important than the supply 
of bread. If the builionists were consistent, not a single bank-note 
ought to be in existence; the circulation ought to be exclusively 
metallic; that is the test by which their principles are to be tried; and 
we will now show that the mixed circulation of gold and paper is a 
“ delusion, a mockery, a snare.” 

Governmeat owes a debt to the Bank of fourteen millions, which it 
cannot pay in gold, while it compels all her Majesty’s subjects to pay 
their debts and taxes in gold; moreover, it tells her Majesty’s sub- 
jects that they shall not be permitted to trade or earn their bread in 
thesveat of their brows, unless they find gold which the Government 
itself is unable to find. It says to the Bank, as we cannot pay you 
what we owe, we will allow youto violate the law and issue notes to 
the extent of fourteen millions without any metallic reserve; and, 
while we tax the people to pay you three per cent interest on the debt, 
we will empower you to tax the people in the shape of discounts as 
much as you can extract on your inconvertible notes. Thus the Bank 
derives two distinct profits from the debt, and yet its notes are mere 
wind bills, as itis not bound to keep gold to represent the fourteen 
millions, but only for those notes which may be in excess of thess four- 
teen millions. When it has a difficulty in getting these wind bills into 
circulation, it tempts the unwary, by low discounts, to borrow and ex- 
pand their trade; and, when it finds that it has more wind bills out 
than it can conveniently redeem, it rapidly raises discounts and ruins 
those it has beguiled. Thus, through a system at once arbitrary and 
delusive, the Bank is made a despot to the community, while she is 
herself a slave to circumstances; resembling him of olden time who, 
though playing the tyrant over others, was himself enslaved to secret 
alarms, and over whose throne a naked sword was suspended by a 
single thread. ty 

If the Currency Congress put an end to this iniquitous system, which 
periodically makes labour the victim of usury, it will deserve well of 
the country. A nobler field of exertion was never open to patriotism. 
With their success Free-trade will become a reality; the merchant 
would conduct his business without fear of panic; industry would never 
be driven into compulsory idleness; production and consumption would 
increase from year to year; and the revenue would improve, while the 
pressure of taxation would be lightened. Let the Currency Congress 
bear in mind the counsel of Junius—that “there is no extremity of 
distress which ought of itself to reduce a great nation to despair. It is 
not the disorder, but the physician; it is not a casual concurrence 
of calamitous circumstances, it is the pernicious hand of Governme.t 
which can alene make a whole people desperate.” 


Hamburg letters state that the Swedish Government has con- 
tracted a loan of five millions of Swedish dollars with the house of Saloman and 
ores be expended for purposes connected with the present high price of 

Eleven hundred workwomen haye been employed at Metz for 
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The latest statisties of the passenger traffic between England 
and France show thet the aggregate sumber from and to Boul e during the 
maa, al agi 10,661 in October, 1854, tw Exoreado being 
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WAR OBITUARY. 
(Continued from page 538.) 

BLAKISTON (Lawrence), Lieutenant 62nd Foot, who fell at the storming of 
the Redan on the 8th Sept., was third son of Major Blakiston, of Mobberley 
Hall, Cheshire (the author of “Twelve Years’ Military Adventure”), and 
nephew of Sir Mathew Blakiston, Bart. He was twice wounded on the ad- 
vance ; and, still continuing to lead his men, was killed by a cannon-shot on 
the top of the Redan. His loss is deeply deplored in the regiment, both as 
an able officer and worthy and amiable gentleman. 

Eman (Lieut.-Col.), C.B, 41st Foot, who fell at the storming of the Redan, 
on the 8th September, entered the British Army as Ensign in 1836; he be- 
came a Major in 1852, and a Lieut.-Colonel the 6th November, 1854. Lieut.- 
Colonel Eman served in Spain with the British Legion from July, 1835, to 
January, 1836, and was present in the various skirmishes with the enemy 
during that period. He was with the 41st throughout the campaign of 1842 
in Affghanistan, and obtained amedal. He shared in the engagements of the 
Pisheen Valley, Candahar, Goaine, and Ghuznee, the taking of Cabool, the ex- 
pedition into Kohistan, and in the capture of Istaliff. In the Crimea he was in 
every action, and he was particularly distinguished at Inkerman. He has left 
a widow and three young children. He was, at the time of his glorious death, 
only in his thirty-eighth year. 

GRAHAM (Thomas), Lieut.-Col. 1st Regiment, who died at Haslar Hospital 
on the 2nd inst., of dysentery, contracted in the Crimea, and accelerated by 
going into the trenches on the Sth Sept., was youngest son of the late General 
Alexander Graham Stirling, of Duchray and Auchyle, North Britain. He was 
aged forty-six ; and is deeply and truly lamented. Lieut.-Col. Graham entered 
the Army as an Ensign the 21st May, 1826, and became a Major the 3rd May, 
1844, and a Brevet Lieut.-Colonel the 20th June, 1854. 

HAYTER (William), Deputy-Assistant-Commissary Field-Train Department, 
who was killed at the storming of the Redan, on the 8th Sept., by a shell in 
one of the batteries, where he had volunteered to take the place of a wounded 
sergeant. Hayter when but thirteen years old was a trumpeter in the Artil- 
lery ; he was afterwards a corporal and sergeant, and served for eleven years 
in the Artillery at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oaityy (Balfour), Colonel, who died of cholera at Balaclava on the 12th 
of July last, was the eldest son of Colonel William Balfour, a well-known 
Peninsular officer, who commanded the 40th Regiment in some of our most 

brilliant engagements in the last war. Colonel Balfour was a Company's 
officer, and served in India forten years. He married Miss Ogilvy, of Tan- 
nadice House, Forfarshire, N.B.; and, upon her succeeding to the property, 
he took the nameof Ogilvy. He was a Deputy-Lieutenant, an active and 
intelligent magistrate, and his lossas a good landlord, hospitable and social 
friend, will be long felt by those among whom he lived. Taking a very de- 
cided view as to the wrongs that Russia was inflicting on an inoffensive 
Power, Colonel Ogilvy and his old friend and brother officer General Cannon 
offered their services to Lord Clarendon ; and her Majesty’s Government, on 
Lord Clarendon’s recommendation, appointed them officers on special service 
at the seat of war. Upon their presenting themselves to Omer Pacha, that 
great Commander very gladly received them, and gave them important com- 
mands in the Turkish army. Colonel Balfour Ogilvy assisted Genera! Cannon 
in that eminently successful strategical movement which reinforced the almost 
exhausted garrison of Silistria with 5000 fresh troops. This opportune relief 
was the immediate cause of the Russians raising the siege, which they did 
a few days after Gannon’s troops entered the fortress. He was with the 
gallant Butler at the time he received his death shot at Arab Tabia, 
and assisted in carrying that brave officer from the battery to 
the town. The passage of the Danube and signal success of the Turks at 
Giurgevo was mainly owing to the gallantry and generalship displayed by 
Colonel Ogilvy on that occasion; indeed, he may be allowed the honour 
of having finished the Danubian Campaign, as Giurgevo was the last place 
on the Danube that the Turks and Russians met. But tlie triumphs of the 
day had for him its corresponding sorrow, for three of his old friends (one 
a near relative) were killed. They were English officers, and had joined 
him a few days previous to the battle of Giurgevo. Frequent attacks of 
ague fever (a malady common to the Danubian marshes) had so much im- 
paired his health, that he was obliged to return to England in the latter 
part of September, 1854; but, thanks to his native air and a naturally 
robust constitution, he soon rallied, when he lost no time in returning to 
the seat of war. At Eupatoria he commanded three thousand Turks, and 
assisted greatly in the defence of that fortress in 1855. He was conspicuous 
here for his energy, coolness under fire, and presence of mind in critical 
moments. Omer Pacha, conceiving a great estimation for him, wished to 
attach him to his Staff; but Colonel Ogilvy, thinking that the best work 
would be at the head-quarters of the Allies, obtained a separate command 
and went to Balaclava, where he was regarded by every one who knew him 
as @ brave and good officer. Shortly after he proceeded to the Sea of Azoff 
with the command of five thousand Turks, and took an active part in all our 
successes there. When at Kertch his health again gave way, and, after 
much persuasion, he accepted a medical certificate to return home on leave, 
and he arrived at Balaclava on his way to England in a very weak state, when, 
in a few hours, he fell another victim to that awful scourge, cholera. He was 
buried at the head-quarters of the English Army, and the officers who served 
under him, together with his personal friends in the Crimea, haye erected a 
handsome monument to his memory. Omer Pacha considered his death as a 
very great loss, and one that could with great difficulty be supplied. And her 
Majesty’s Government have shown their appreciation of his highly-distinguished 
and meritorious services both in word and deed. Colonel Ogilvy received the 
order of the Medjidié, the gold medal for distinguished conduct, a medal for 
Silistria, one for Giurgevo, and the Crimean medal from the English Govern- 
ment. It is satisfactory to know that the Government has very creditably 
awarded to Mrs. Ogilvy a Colonel’s widow’s pension, and has granted to Colonel 
Ogilvy’s second son a commission without purchase. This young gentleman 
has just joined the 34th Regiment, and gives every promise of following in the 
footsteps of his worthy aud gallant father. 

Ross (Charles Cornwallis), Captain 3rd Regiment (the Buffs), was born 
April 5th, 1827, and entered the Army in December, 1845, as Ensign in the 
52nd Regiment, then serving in Canada, where he proceeded in May, 1846, 
and returned to England with the regiment in August, 1847. In 1853 he ex- 
changed into the Buffs, and joined that regiment at Malta in July. In the 
autumn of 1854 the Buffs were ordered to Athens, and in April, 1855, joined 
the army before Sebastopol. On the night of the 3lst August Capt. Ross was 
in command of a party of his regiment covering a working party of another 
regiment in the advanced sap before the Redan. An Engineer officer came 
round and remarked that some of the sentries might be pushed further for- 
ward. Captain Ross immediately said that he would go forward and examine 
the ground himself. He asked another officer of his regiment to go with him, 
and they had reached a slight hollow where some men of the 97th Regiment 
had been killed the night before, and were looking at their accoutrements. 
Captain Ross observed that he would send a fatigue party for them, when a 
strong Russian picket, who had crept up unperceived, fired a volley at about 
ten yards distance. His companion most fortunately escaped with a very 
slight wound ; but Captain Ross has never been heard of since, nor have any 
traces of him been found. He must, therefore, either have been killed on the 
spot or have been so badly wounded as to have died very soon afterwards in 
Sebastopol. On the 13th of October Prince Gortschakoff replied to General 
Simpson’s third inquiry by stating that Captain Ross was not iu the hands of 
the Russians. Captain Ross bore the character of an “ excellent hard-working 
officer, very attentive to the wants and comforts of his men, and one in whom 
the men had very gceat confidence.” Captain Ross was eldest son of Mr. and 
Lady Mary Ross, and is the fourth grandson of the second and last Marguis 
Cornwallis who has fallen in the Crimea within ten months. His other grand- 
father, General Ross, was the intimate friend and companion iu arms of the 
first Marquis Cornwallis, whom he accompanied to America and India. 

ROoKE (William Frederick Augustus), Captain 47th Regiment, died on the 
1st October last from the effects of a wound received at the attack on the 
Redan on the 8th Sept. He was Brigade Major of the Second Division; and, 
when fatally struck, was with Colonel Windham, then commanding the 
Brigade. Captain Rooke was wounded on the head, early in the day, by a 
piece of shell, and as there was no fracture of bone the wound was not con- 
sidered to be of a very serious character. The mischief subsequently proved 
to be deeper than was anticipated; and though for some time under orders to 
leave for England, at the recommendation of a medical board, he was not in a 
fit state to bear the removal. He was an active, intelligent officer, and, from 
his industry and experience, the loss of his services as Brigade Major will be 
much felt. He is deeply regretted, not only in his own but in all the regi- 
ments of the Brigade. ‘This officer was one of a numerous family who have 
served their country in the Army and Navy. He was the third and youngest 
son of Charles Rooke, Esq., of Westwood House, near Colchester, who himself 
served in the Royal Artillery, in Egypt, under Abercrombie. Captain W.F. A. 
Rooke accompanied his regiment to the East in March, 1854. At the com- 
mencement of the war he was never absent from his duty for a day, and was 
present in every engagement up to the fall of Sebastopol, sharing in the 
arduous duties of the trenches during the winter, and was placed on the staff in 
the spring of the present year. 

(To be continued.) 


Scorcn Facrory Girus i Bostoy.—Among the passengers 
by the ship Star of Europe, which arrived at this port on Wednesday, from 
Liverpool, were about pod Scotch ag ee to work in the factories 
here. They are mostly » neatly and some of them are quite 
gocd-looking.— Boston Traveller. 
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WOUNDED RUSSIANS AT THE BATTLE OF THE 
TCHERNAYA. 
(To the Editor of the InuustRatED LonDoN News.) 


On receiving a copy of your interesting Paper of the 6th October, I 
was much surprised on reading a letter headed “ Battle of the Tchernaya,” 
signed ‘* Wm. John Caspe, Rector of Falmouth, and Assistant Chaplain to the 
Forces,” on the subject of the wounded on that battle-field, and containing 
grave imputations and reflections on the want of humanity of the British 
medical officers in their department. 

Had the reverend gentleman confined himself to chronicling his owa “good 

Samaritan” deeds I should not quarrel with him; but when he deliberately 
proceeds to charge his own countrymen with that want of humanity which 
they justly pride themselves in possessing as a national trait, I can only say 
that he has not only stated that which is not true, but that which is untrue, 
mischievous, and wicked—as I cannot see what object could be gained or 
answered by exposing that which, even if true, could have only been acci- 
dental or unavoidable; and I consider that he ought to be officially called upon 
to retract the base calumny he has been guilty of towards the officers of thfs 
army. 
I was for several hours present on that dreadful field as well as Mr. Caspe, 
who, by-the-by, has no business there at all (unless he professes the religion 
of the Greek Church), and saw several British cavalry surgeons engaged in 
the performance of their painful and self-imposed duty, exposed to that fire 
which the reverend gentleman appears to have innocently imagined was only 
intended for himself and his white horse. I likewise rode a white horse, and 
beg modestly to claim a very small share of the fire of the Russian “ heayy 
guns,” which your Correspondent wishes to monopolise; and I am somewhat 
at a loss to understand how he could have managed to place the Anapsacks of 
the wounded under their heads when it is well known they had no /napsacks with 
them, or how the operation of placing them there could be performed without 
dismounting, as he states he was unable to dismount from a hurt in his leg. I 
can readily imagine his Reverence to have been so flustered at the novel posi- 
tion in which he found himself—probably enhanced by the difficulty he 
must have experienced in keeping his seat on his prancing charger 
under a fire “directed against him” amidst the ‘shouting, sounding 
of bugles, and fiying to arms”—as to have been unable in such 
a scene of confusion to distinguish a British medical officer; but I beg 
to assure you and your readers, as a direct contradiction to his state- 
ments, that British surgeons were present when they could be spared, and 
that Surgeons Crosse and Massey, of the 11th Hussars and 17th Lancers, who 
had their instruments with them, performed some capital operations on the 
field, and with others (Dr. Elliott, Artillery; Surgeon Wall, 38th; Assistant- 
surgeon Davis, 50th; and some others whose names I do not remember) 
rendered every assistance in their power. I know likewise that Dr. Hall was 
there, and waggons and mule-litters; and that the Inspector-General of 
Hospitals himself accompanied the waggons and litters that were sent to the 
field at five o’clock the following morning. That more medical officers of the 
infantry were not present is due to the fact that all the troops in front of Se- 
bastopol were under arms, and confined to camp by order of the various 
Generals commanding divisions, who were expecting an attack on the whole of 
our position. I am likewise enabled to state that several civil surgeons, from 
the General Hospital in Camp, proceeded to the field at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning, but were warned back by the French sentries. So much for 
the truth of your Correspondent’s letter. I cannot help observing, when a person 
in the position of a clergyman makes statements to the public reflecting upon 
others, for which his profession may offer a natural guarantee, he cannot be too 
careful in strictly ascertaining their correctness, as well as application; and I 
would seriously advise him, when he next proceeds to the field of battle, 
mounted on his war horse, to charge the enemy instead of the Medical De- 
partment. Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. Movat, 

October 27th, before Sebastopol. Staff-Surgeon First Class. 


THE ISLAND OF KAWAN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Tue Island of Kawan, one of the most picturesque objects in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auckland, is distant some thirty miles to the northward of 
the capital of New Zealand, and forms one of the principal leading points 
for vessels entering the Houraka gulf. It is one of the numerous estates 


of the North British Australian Land Company, and is chiefly valuable on 
account of the rich vein of copper ore that traverses the whole island, and 
which is now being worked under the able direction and management of 
Mr. Berger, who, having arrived from England some nine months since, 
has, in spite of great difficulties, succeeded in keeping the greater portion 
of the Cornish miners sent out by the company, and in erecting an 
engine-house and engine of some fifty-horse power, fully capable of keeping 
the mine free from water for a considerable distance below its present 
depth. The mine itself is situated on the beach, with one of its principal 
leyels running some distance under the sea. 

A small landslip, close to the adit level, has disclosed the copper ore 
cropping out in considerable quantities, with a green oxidised appearance, 
and about ten feet thick. Beneath this there are three other levels, at 
9,14, and 24 fathoms, from which already quantities of ore have been 
extracted and sent home under the previous system of management. 

Some years since certain gentlemen residing in Auckland, being aware 
of the richness of the lode, applied to Governor Fitzroy for permission 
to purchase so many acres of sea in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
island. Unaware for what purpose so strange an application had been 
made, their request was granted, when they commenced sinking a shaft 
beneath the sea ; and it was not until some time and ‘money had been 
expended in litigation that these gentlemen were bought off for 25000, 
when they received the expressive sobriquet of the Under-Mining Com- 
pany. The mine is at present perfectly dry,and Mr. Berger proposes to 
sink the present shaft twenty-four fathoms more, as he finds that the 
lower he goes the richer becomes the quality of the ore. 

The accompanying Sketch represents a view of Mr. Berger’s residence, 
situated about half-a-mile from the mine, in a small shady bay; and, 
from the highly luxuriant vegetation surrounding it, together with its 
gentle shelving beach, one of the most romantic and lovely spots to be 
met with in the whole island. Momona Bay—=signifying in the native 
language rich, fertile—is a small inlet from the more extensive harbour of 
Bon Accord, which runs about two miles into the centre of the island, and 
of sufficient depth and safety to shelter a considerable fleet of vessels. 

About half a mile up this harbour are situated the smelting-works, 
which, although not at present in active operation, are still in excellent 
repair, and capable of smelting five tons and a half of ore perday. Mr. 
Berger calculates in a few months hence to obtain sufficient ore to keep 
them in constant work. 

The most beautiful forest scenery that can be imagined skirts the banks 
on ‘each side of the harbour of Bon Accord, the stately and majestic 
Kanri pine towering above its lesser companions of almost every tree and 
shrub peculiar to these islands, among which, perhaps, not the least con- 
spicuous is the tall and graceful tree fern. On the hills behind these 
forests are to be found numerous wild cattle, besides pigs, pigeons, and 
wild ducks, which will afford ample sport to the fowler. 

There is little doubt that in a few years hence this beautiful island will 
form one of the most favourite resorts for the tourist, the merchant, the 
Government official, or even the valetudinarian from India, who, in con- 
sequence of the recent establishment of steam communication between 
Auckland and Sydney, are already flocking to visit this most interesting 
country. 


A SURVIVING NEW ZEALAND CHIEF’S REMINISCENCES 
OF CAPTAIN COOK’S VISIT. 


WE have been favoured by a Correspondent at Auckland with the accom- 
panying Sketch of one of the natives of New Zealand who, at the date of 
the above communication, remembered the visit of our illustrious country- 
man, Captain Cook. The native whose portrait is here engraved, our 
Correspondent writes, “is known by the names of Horata and Tanewa, 
and more familiarly by the Europeans as old ‘Hook-nose.’ He is a Chief 
of some importance, and has always evinced much friendship to the 
settlers.” Our Correspondent writes :— 


I saw him when on a visit to the newly-discovered gold-field at 
Coromandel Harbour. As soon as he heard that gold had been 
found on his land, he was the first Chief who came forward to meet 
his Excellency Lieutenant-Governor Wynyard, and to make arrange- 
ments for the Europeans to dig for it. Upon my showing him 
some specimens of gold which I found on the river Waiau, claimed by him, 
he said that he should now be content to die—that he had lived many days, 
but that this day was the brightest of themall. He did not seem to value 
the consideration of the gain it would be to him, so much as the thought 
that his land, the place of his ancestors, should be the first to produce 
gold. He glanced at the time-honoured peak of Motu Tere (Castle Hill), 
and turning then to the setting sun, appeared to commune with the gene- 
ration he had outlived. The following is the account he gives of Capt. 
Cook’s visit to Mercury Bay (Witianga). From what he says 
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his own age at the time, it would appear that he must have been about 
twelve years old :— 

We thought that Captain Cook’s yessel was a large kind of whale, and 
the men on board were gods. When we saw them pulling with their backs 
to the bows ofthe boats we thought they must have eyes in the back of their 
heads. When the natives raw the salt pork which was used on board the 
vessel, they thought it was the flesh of whales—it was :o very fat. For some 
time I was afraid to venture on board, but I did so after some of the men had 
returned in safety. Some other boys went with me. Captain Cook spoke very 
little—less than any ofthe others. He seemed to take most notice of children. 
He placed his hands on our heads and patted us. By making signs, he got 
our men to draw a large chart on the deck, with charcoal, of as much of the 
coast as they were acquainted with, which he copied on paper. As regards 
the North Cape (Cape Maria Van Diemen), the men took much trouble, by 
signs, to explain that at this place their spirits, after death, took a plunge to 
the realms below. Captain Cook seemed much puzzled by the mode of ex- 
planation used on this occasion. He gave us the first potatoes we had seen—a 
double handful. These we planted, and in three years called a great feast to 
commemorate their introduction, at which, for the first time, they were allowed 
to be used for food. 

After Captain Cook went away we saw another party of Europeans, who got 
spars of Kahikatea (Podocarpus excelsus) from the river Thames, and after 
that a larger vessel than either of the other two came to the Thames. On 
taking her departure she fellin with a fishing-canoe which had been driven 
out to sea. The wind was so strong that, after taking the two young chiefs on 
board which it contained, she could not again make the land. The twoyoung 
men were taken to France, and in about two years were brought back in 
another vessel, which at the same time introduced pigs. 

The following story of an act of theft on the part of a native chief 
named Maru-tu-ahu, at Mercury Bay (Witianga), at the time of Cook’s 
visit, and the subsequent adjudication on it by the natives, tend to illus- 
trate the strong sense of justice so conspicuous among them, which they 
possess up to the present time. It also shows how much mischief 
one bad man may produce under such circumstances — 

Among the natives who went to trade with Captain Cook’s ship was Maru- 
tu-ahu, a man who was always stealing. He was so bad a man that it any 
young man was found stealing, he was, as a proverb, said to be the son of 
Maru-tu-ahu. The words were quite known in the neighbourhood. He went 
ina canoe, with eight other men. He sat in the middle—four were iu the 
atern, and four in the bows. He sat on a dog-skin mat. 
side the ship, the gentleman whose business it was to collect the flowers of 


trees, shells, and things of that kind (the naturalist, it is supposed) made signs | 
to barter for the skin, and, producing a large roll of calico, let the end of it fall 


into the canoe, and unrolled a considerable quantity—quite a heap. He then took 


a knife out of his pocket and cut it off, making asign for the mat to be handed up. | 


Instead of being obeyed by Maru-tu-ahu, as he should have been, this thief 


made asly use of the proverb, Ze uri a Maru-tu-ahu (the son of Maru-tu-ahu), | 


in order to let his companions know his bad intentions. 


When he got along- | 


They were but too willing to take the hint; and, striking their paddles into | 


the water. made for the shore. The disappointed naturalist disappeared from 
the deck for a moment, and returned with a double-barrelled gun, with which 
he took a steady aim over the bulwarks, and fired at the retiring canoe. 


In the excitement of the paddling the extent of the injury done by the dis- { 


THE NEW ZEALAND CHIEF HORATA-TANEWA (‘OLD HOOK-NOSE”), | 
CONTEMPORARY WITH CAPTAIN COOK, | 


charge was not noticed, for Maru-tu-ahu had scarcely altered his position; but 
upon reaching the shore he was found sitting nearly dead upon the heap of 
calico, which was dyed with his blood, and before he could be lifted out he 
expired. The ball had entered his back. A great meeting of natives took 
place to investigate the matter. They came to an agreement that he had 
deserved the punishment, and that his death should not be revenged upon the 
strangers. They said also that as he had paid for the calico by his death it 
should not be restored, but that he should keep it; and they accordingly 
wrapped it round him as a winding-sheet. That he had stolen, and was killed 
for so doing—one for the other. That he should not be deprived of that for 
which he had given his life. He should keep that for which he had paid. 
Captain Cook and others landed soon afterwards, and traded as if nothing par- 
ticular had happened. CHARLES W. LiGar. 


THE HUTT VALLEY AND BRIDGE.—RECENT 
EARTHQUAKE. 


AN interesting account of this catastrophe (one of the localities of which 
is represented in the accompanying Illustration) has been communicated to 
the Times in a letter, dated March 5, froma resident in the Valley of the Hutt 
river, New Zealand. “‘ We were sitting,” says the writer, “ round our table 
with a friend, when, at half-pastnine o'clock at night, without the rumbling 
notice which earthquakes generally give us, the shock commenced ; the 
house waved to and fro, rocked, and jumped, as you might fancy a ship 
would when she strikes upon a rock; the lights were dashed off the table, 
books, glass, china, &¢., on the shelves round the room, came down, toge- 
ther with the chimney—part of which fell inside and mixed with the ruins of 
the furniture, &c. Our friend jumped out of the window, and clung toa 
post outside, but was thrown down then, and obliged to lie on the ground. 
I rushed to open the door, but it was some time before I could open it, 
and then only by watching the waving of the house; and when the door 
was opened, and I let go my hold of it, I was thrown down, and could 
not rise on my legs till the shock was over, which lasted about three 
minutes, No house, but one built with posts let into the ground, and 
wooden houses put together like a box, as the houses in this country are 
built, could have outlived such a rattling. Ours, though somewhat out ot 
the perpendicular, is not down. Every one in this valley (of the Hutt) 
lived in tents for some weeks, as the shocks have continued up to the pre- 
sent time, but none have been so severe as the first. This part for 
Many square miles is rent in every direction ; cracks in the ground of 
many feet in length, and from a few inches to several feet deep, exist over 
very large spaces, at short intervals from each other ; our horse-track to 
the river, which is about half a mile off, has more than twenty such 88 
it, twelve of which opened and shut with violence during the shock, and 
threw water to a considerable height over the surrounding bushes. I saw 
the water, cracks, sand, and mud, which were thrown up, the morning 
after, and glad I was that no fissure had opened nearer to our house than 
200 yards, or it must have come down on us. Fissures opened in two 
native ‘warries’ to my knowledge, and nearly smothered the inmates 
with water, besides bringing their light buildings down on them. Five 
natives, however, were killed in one house in this valley, and one man 
only in Wellington, 54 miles off.” 
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A NATIVE AUSTRALIAN, OF THE WARRIALDA TRIBE. 


By way of contrast to the scenes of progress described in the adjoining 
column, the accompanying account of a young native of New South 
Wales, lately arrived in London, will be read with interest. He is of the 
Warrialda tribe, of the district of the Gwyder, inland from Sydney up- 
wards of 400 miles. He is of the family of the chiefs of his tribe, of 
which he is said to bea good specimen. He has been employed by Mr. 
Geddes, a colonist, who has brought him to England to show him the 
mother country. Mr. Geddes considers him active, honest, and trust- 
worthy, and a good horseman after stock; he also considers him quite 
capable of improvement to any extent that an opportunity might offer 


NATIVE AUSTRALIAN, OF TUE WARRIALDA TRIBE. 


for his instruction ; and a similar report is made of him by the Captain of 


pre Balthazar, in which ne came passenger. His age is about 
sixteen, 


MELBOURNE, PORT PHILLIP. 


A CoRRESPONDENT (Mr. Stubbs,sen., of the firm of Stubbs and Son), whom 
we have to thank for the above View of the present appearance of the 
capital of Port Phillip, emphatically writes :—“ Let it be remembered that 
the site upon which the city stands was, only nineteen years ago, the 
resort of the untutored savage, and the feeding ground of the wild kangaroo.” 
Our Correspondent, who is evidently a lover of facts and figures, adds :— 

“ The population at the former period was about 700 ; and at the present 
time is 306,000. 

“ The first public sale of land, which took place on the 1st June, 1837, 
averaged £70 per acre, and some of the very same land sold at the rate of 
£120,000 the acre the year before last (1853). 

“ The customs duties collected in 1837 was £3000, and the probable in- 
come under the same head for the present year is taken at £1,457,700; 
income from gold, £320,000; from licences, £150,000; from fines, £69,000; 
from fees of office, £57,000; from assessment stock, £70,000 ; from post- 
age, £45,000; from port and harbour dues, 230.000; auxitiary to these 
there are other items bringing the revenue up to £2,400,000.” 

An interesting esumé of the present aspect of the city is given in The 
Land and Banking News, No. 41, whence we select a few items :— 


The city of Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, comprehending a munici- 
pality and suburbs, is situated on the banks of the river Yarra Yarra, and on the 
shore of Hobson’s Bay, in the harbour of Port Phillip, The municipality 


extends over 9000 acres, upwards of 3000 of which are public parks, « squares, . 


and reserves. The suburbs comprise 7000 acres. Like Rome, Constantinople, 
Moscow, and other celebrated cities, Melbourne boasts within its precincts of 
no less than seven hills. Part of the municipality is divided into wards: the 
first four form the old city ; the lastis also called Collingwood, or the New Town. 
Thesuburbs are East Collingwood, Richmond, and Prahran. At a greater distance, 
but still in a measure suburban, may be likewise mentioned the seaport town of 
Williamstown, and the thriving and beautiful rural township of Brighton, 


THE CITY OF MELBOURNE. 


situated on opposite shores of Hobson’s Bay ; a number or villages, such as Haw- 
thorn, Flemington, Brunswick, Footscray, &c., &c., may almost be said already 
to form part of the rapidly-spreading metropolis. 

The old portion of the city was unfortunately laid out in a rectangular 
block, and squares were totally forgotten. The principal streets are broad 
and convenient, but between them are lanes originally intended for back 
entrances to the allotments, which, having become valuable, were all built 
upon. These are now densely populated by singularly-contrasted classes. 
Some are full of merchants’ warehouses, and in one of them, called Chancery- 
lane, are the chambers of nearly the whole legal fraternity. Collingwood was 
built on private property, and no regular plan was adopted: it forms, there- 
fore, a heterogeneous mass of fine streets, narrow lanes, and blind alleys. The 
Legislative Council have yoted £50,000 for opening up the streets and lanes, 
and as far as possible remedying the original defects. The other portions of 
the municipality, built upon since the gold discovery, form a marked contrast 
in plan to those above noticed. The streets are all wide, and large squares 
and parks have been judiciously reserved. 

The style of architecture in the principal streets of Melbourne is singularly 
varied. Good stone and brick buildings, some of them of elegant and massive 
proportions, are very numerous; but frequently beside them may be seen 
wretched little wooden houses, which are not only unsightly, but are the sub- 
ject of frequent fires, happily diminished by a stringent Building Act. In the 
recently-built portions, iron, zinc, and wooden houses are numerous. During 
1858 and 1854 building operations were carried on to such an extent that the 
number of stone houses was at least doubled, 


| Amongst the many buildings claiming notice is the Town Hall, in Swanston- 
street, an imposing structure not yet completed: it is in the mixed Italian 
style, reminding one of the manner of Inigo Jones. . Next are the new National 
Schools, at the east end of Lonsdale-street ; the Exhibition-building in William- 
street, not less remarkable for its artistic and tasteful design than for the 
rapidity with which it was constructed. The Hospital, in Lonsdale-street, re- 
cently much enlarged, is also an imposing building ; the Offices of Government 
and the Courts of Law, interspersed in various parts of the city, are massive 
structures. Almost every Christian religious denomination possesses several 
places of worship, to nearly all of which are attached excellent schools; but, 
with the exception of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, dedicated to St. Francis, 
| in Elizabeth-street, none lay claim to massiveness of design or size. The 
| Anglo-Episcopal Cathedral of St. James, in Collius-street, is simply a parish 
| church, without any pretensions to architectural display. The churches of St. 
Paul, Swanston-street, and St. Mark’s, Collingwood, are spacious, roomy 
edifices. But, taken altogether, Melbourne is deficient in high and decorative 
church architecture, A University of noble design is in course of erection on 
a commanding site in North Melbourne. 

The effect of the gold discoveries in Australia has been strangely to 
chequer the fortune of the colony; and this is specially evident in Mel- 
bourne. Our Correspondent is of opinion that the gold-fields are un- 
bounded in extent, and favour the supposition that they are capable of 

ving employment to 100,000 persons for the next century, 

Yet a letter dated July 18 states that— 

The whole Colony is now in a state of destitution and riot. 


There was a 
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detachment of police sent under arms to the diggings, on account of a previous 
row between the Tipperary and the English diggers. This disturbance is 
caused by a general scarcity of gold. Some may say in reply that the present 
returns of gold are equal to any former return. This may be the case, we will 
allow; but consider the increased population of the diggings, which is three 
times that of 1853, and yet the same amount of gold only is obtained. But 
Melbourne and the district is in a state of poverty: there are thousands prowl- 
ing about the streets who cannot get work. * 7 bad * 
I do not write through interest in any way, but in pity for those poor unfortu- 
nate beings who have been so foolish as to believe the reports of some of the 
Australian papers, whose editors and proprietors are influenced by the squatters, 
whose interest it is to fill the colony with labour, for the purpose of getting 
shepherds and herdsmen for little or nothing except their rations. 

Mr. Howitt, in his “Two Years in Victoria,” lately published, 
gives the following scene of reckless extravagance of the successful 
diggers :— 

You can scarcely pass Bouverie-street (a horse-dealing ground) without 
danger of being galloped over, for the diggers are always buying horses there, 
and come headlong out of the yard into the street, and gallop and rampage 
about the streets in a furious way. The whole street swarms with diggers and 
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diggeresses. Men appear in slouching wide-awakes, with long untrimmed 
hair and beards, and like nayvvies in their costume. Some have heavy horse- 
whips in their hands, and are looking at the exploits of other diggers on 
horseback, with a knowing air. Others are swearing about the doors of 
pot-houses, where others, again, are drinking and smoking. Others, 
with a couple of bundles, or a pair of huge boots, swung over their 
shoulders, are lighting their pipes at a candle, or cheapening digging appa- 
ra‘us, The whole street abounds with second-rate shops, which supply tools, 
kettles, tin-ware, boots, clothes, and so on. You are at the price of 
every article. These scenes are continually going on. Amid all this there 
were open carriages driving about crowded with diggers and their diggeresses, 
at the rate of £1 per hour. Diggerdom is gloriously in the ascendancy here. 
One of the diggers asked the hire of a cab for the day. ‘* Perhaps more than 
you'd like,” said the Jarvie, for the digger was a very common-looking fellow. 
“ What is it?” asked the digger. ‘Seven pounds for the day.” ‘ There is 
ten,” said the fellow; “ you can light your pipe with the difference.” 


By way of contrast with the handsome city engraved upon the preceding 
page, we have copied a Map of the site and the position of the huts and 
buildings previous to the foundation of the township by Sir Richard 
Bourke, in 1837; surveyed and drawn by Robert Russell. 


SPREE 


MELBOURNE 


1837. 


ON DRAWING ANIMALS IN MOTION. 
(To the Editor of the IntusTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 

Str,—I have read attentively the letter from Mr. J. F. Herring, sen., in 
your impression of the 20th ult. If he had paid my letters a similar com- 
pliment, he would have accomplished two objects at once—discovered how 
unnecessary were many of hisremarks, and spared your readers the infliction 
of another communication from me. The following are the valuable points of 
information we may derive from your correspondent :—That there is no rule 
for drawing horses in motion. That there may be a rule, That nothing like an 
accurate delmeation will ever be accomplished. That he cannot represent 
progression without exaggeration. That in order to appear right it is some- 
times necessary to be wrong. That Sir Edwin Landseer is a most estimable 
man. That we ought to point out his beauties as an artist, and not his im- 
perfections. That contrasting his style with that of another artist is making 
an “invidious comparison.” That your correspondent had no time to discover 
any defects in Rosa Bonheur’spicture—-“ The Horse Fair””—and, therefore, that 
a gentle rebuke is deserved by those who had more time and paid more atten- 
tion. Such is a brief analysis of the Herring philosophy! A more lively 
and edifying epitome of Art-doctrines could scarcely be introduced to the 
notice of Art-students! ‘Really one might almost be excused for declining to 
fence with a man who handles his foils so carelessly. 

Your correspondent tells us that he does not see how “a wire frame, to 
assist the calculations of the eye,” could be of the slightest use in drawing 
moving objects. Neither do I see the possibility of using it for such a pur- 
pose? IthoughtI said, as plainly as my limited command of the English 
language would permit me, that “the wire frame” and paper ruled pro- 
portionally were only applicable to drawing objects at rest—a study pre- 
liminary to that of attempting to represent them in motion. In using these 
aids, the only aperture required to look through is the ordinary human eye 
animated by ordinary intelligence. me 3g 

In noticing the hind leg of the most prominent grey horse trotting in Rosa 
Bonheur’s picture, the limb appeared ina constrained stand-still attitude, while 
the rest of the animal was in motion. If the foot had been lifted from the ground, 
and the heel turned up, other alterations would have been necessary, involy- 
ing a repetition of attitude. already given in the picture; so, to avoid 
“tautology” of representation, the artist committed, as I conceive, an error in 
her pictorial syntax. Mr. Herring says, that if any alteration had been made 
the animal would have lost its spirit and motion. I am not surprised at this 
statement, for, if certain pictures that I have seen attributed to Mr. Herring 
are not forgeries, he is one of those artists who has represented horses at the 
full stride of galloping with their hind feet on the ground—an attitude im- 
possible in nature, for no animal can spring from ground that is not imme- 
diately under its body. One of the most conspicuous violations of this “rule” 
is to be seen in Mr. Cooper’s (R.A.) picture of “ Prince Rupert Fighting for 
the Standard.” ‘ ; 

To describe the horse’s paces is not quite so simple a task as many imagine. 
‘We will suppose that we haye a horse moving slowly before us, and that he 
begins his steps with the off hind foot; itis lifted first; then the off fore foot 
is moved to make way for the hind one; so far, then, we get a@ lateral ac- 
tion; the near hind foot is the next to follow suit, and, lastly, the near fore 
foot completes the act of progression. This slight precedence of the hind foot 
is the germ of the compound lateral and diagonal tread which becomes a more 
conspicuous feature of moyement as the horse accelerates his pace. This 
principle of progression is “more or less” common to all quadrupeds that 
move in regular steps. Why “ more or less”? What occasions the difference ? 
As far as I haye had opportunities of observation, it appears that the lateral 
action predominates in those animals—like the giraffe—which are short 
in the body and long in the legs; while the diagonal action is more cha- 
racteristic of those animals which, like the hippopotamus, are long in the 
body and short in the legs. The movements of the camel and elephant more 
nearly resemble those of the horse in the lateral aspect of the walk, with the 
slight precedence of the hind foot. We may therefore repeat that, within an 
infinite variety of style, manner, and expression of movement, there exists 
a unity of principle. Those persons who visit menageries, and notice 
the camel or elephant dawdling about his cage and 
first on one side and then on the other, may be assured 
that they are observing nothing exceptional; they may see a similar kind of 
movement in the first donkey that walks quietly by their doors. Some readers 
may accuse me of inconsistency in stating in my former letter that the action 
of the camel was not strictly lateral. Imeant that the animal did not raise his 
fore foot and hind foot simultaneously ; and, in tracing a principle of motion, 
the fraction ofa second of time is an important item of consideration. — 

Mr. Herring remarks that he can count one to four in the horse's gallop: 
certainly he can, and in every other pace; because the horse neyer moves two 
feet together with mathematical simultaneousness. The same pt 
manifested in the walk is observable in the gallop. If the horse or any 


other quadruped galloped with all four feet touching the ground simul- 
taneously, he would bound along like a cricket-ball, and not like an animal. 

Your correspondent says that “there are horses that move like the camel,” 
in particular paces, as if there were some constitutional difference in the prin- 
ciples of movement between some horses and others! He also adds that 
‘there are only three recognised paces.” He might as well have informed 
us that there are only three recognised colours. I always thought that the 
drawing of animals in motion was somewhat empirical ; but I was not prepared 
to find it “so far gone,” as Mr. Herring wishes us to believe. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank yarious anonymous correspondents for 
their hints and suggestions, especially one gentleman, whose graphic touch 
I think I have before seen in your pages, who has sent me a very spirited 
sketch of a horse trotting at a great rate. May I find fault! May 
I say that the back of the animal is too straight, and that 
one foreleg is in the same predicament? The limb certainly 
looks as if it were rigidly pointing or taking aim at something before it in 
the road. The hcrse neyer raises his legs without bending them gracefully ; 
he never moves stiffly unless he is diseased. With this trite remark I 
close my letter. 

I remain, &c., NEWTON CROSLAND. 
Hyde-vale, Blac] hea h. 


& Tue Friern or Novemper in tar Crimna.—To-day is the 6th, 
the first of the two days for which the Russian attack has been predicted, but 
there is no sign of Russians, and the Camp is as silent as it was noisy last night. 
The 5th of November, the anniversary of the battle of Inkerman, which pro- 
bably will be likewise substituted by most people in England for the memory of 
Guy Fawkes, has been celebrated in the English Camp by bonfires. A number 
of tar-barrels, which had been brought back by the soldiers from Sebastopol, 
where a great quantity of it has been found, were broken open and set on fire. 
In these were dipped pieces of rag fastened to sticks, and thus torches impro- 
vised, which were swung about and thrown up in the air, giving to the scene 
the appearance of some pyrotechnic exhibition; but when you came nearer it 
looked like a war-dance of some cannibals, or the ‘ Valse Infernale” in 
Robert le Diable,” with yells substituted for the music. When seen quite close 
it formed a picture 4 la Rembrandt, but the subject reminded one more of the 
fantastic paintings conceived by the excited imagination of some Spanish 
painters of the monastic school of terror, than to the placid scenes of the 
Dutch master, only no painter could have given on his canvas 
the life which animated the scene. The main group in the middle stirring 
up the tar-barrels, the frantic attitudes and leaps of those around, swinging 
about their torches and throwing them into the sir, and in the background the 
ard turned out to prevent disorder, and forming a picturesque contrast in 
eir dark grey coats with the glaring figures of the chief actors. The Light 
Division began the joke, which was tgken up soon by the other English divi- 
sions, until the whole English Camp was one blazing light, and the air rung with 
shouts and hurrahs, But it was not only outside in the open that the anniver- 
of the victory of Inkerman was celebrated. It was kept up likewise in the 
huts and tents, and many were the applications for an hour or two’s leave to 
keep the lights burning. A sort of confused noise, contrasting with the usual 
silence of the night, left no doubt that the solemnity was kept up to a late hour. 


If the Russians did not remember their defeat as well as we did our victory, 
they must have been sorely puzzled at these signs of excitement prevailing over 
a part of the Aled Camp, especially if they really had the intention of ven- 


turing an attack scme of these days. Their telegraphs, as far as we could see 
frou the glare of the bonfires, were as busy.—Letter from the Camp. 


Tux Discovery Suir “ Resovure” Founp 1x tan Icz.—On 
Saturday week the barque Alibi, of this port, Captain Stewart, belonging to the 
Aberdeen Arctic Company, returned here from Davis’s Strait. She sailed from 
this on the 10th Av: , and arrived out in lat. 63.52, long. 64.49, on the Lst Oct. 
The weather was then very adverse, boisterous gales from the north- 
ward, acccmpanied by frost and snow showers, and, the close-packed state 
of the ice, the vessel was prevented reaching her destination; viz., the fishing- 
ground in Cumberland Sound, whither she had been preceded by Captain Penny 
with the Lady Franklin and Sophia. Matters continued in this state for nine- 
teen days, without appearance of change, when she again set sail for this 
country, haying seen no British whale-ships. On the 17th ult., two days pre- 
viously to leaving the country, midway between Cape Mercy and Cape Elizabeth, 
= the discovery-ship Zesolute, which vessel was abandoned at Melville 

and in 1858 by Captains Sir E. Belcher and Kellett, and was now in the pos- 
session of Captain ip pe re of the American whaler George Henry, of New 

8.). boarded by Captain Buddin, and ten of his 


Stewart recei Captain Budd 
a a arene on board the Resolute, to forward on his 
Aberdeen Journal. 


COUNTRY NEWS. — im 


Narionan Union or Rerormatrory Scuoors.—Sir Stafford . 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., whose exertions on behalf of reformatories ; 
well known, has recently delivered two addresses on the subject to gex- 
tlemen connected with the south of Devon. In the course of his remar' 
the hon. Baronet thus alluded tothe scheme for forming a union of a) 
the reformatories in the kingdom :—* Among the contemplated advan. 
tages would be the confmunication to each other of the knowledge an” 
experience which all managers of reformatory schools must necessaril, 
acquire ; and all suchinformation as might lead to the age | out of 
boys and girls, after leaving the institutions, into eligible situations, 
There were various other objects contemplated by the movement, which 
would, he hoped, in a short time, be brought prominently before the 
public. It was proposed to hold annual meetings on a piss similar to 
that adopted by the Royal Agricultural and other societies, at different 
parts of the country, where an interest was felt in the subject, in order 
to make their mode of action better known; and probably some of those 
distinguished foreigners, who took such a prominent part in the moye- 
ment abroad, would be attracted hither on such occasions.” 

Convergence on tin Rerormation or Juyentue CriinaLs,— 
An|(influentially-attended conference assembled at Bristol on the 18th 
inst., its immediate object being to awaken public poate on behalf of 
the Juvenile Reformatory School established by Miss Mary Carpenter at 
Kingswood. The chair was taken by William Miles, Esq., M.P. for East 
Somerset, supported by the Mayor of Bristol, J. Vining, Esq.; W. H. G, 
Langton, Esq., M.P.; Sir J. E. Wilmot, &c. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings, which were of a highly-interesting character, a subscription wag 
entered into to carry out the objects of the meeting. 


Mr. Mowsray, M.P.—This gentleman addressed his consti- 
tuents in the new Town-hall, Durham, last week. The hon. gentleman 
at great length entered into the details connected with the objects and 
struggles of the last Session of Parliament, and, passing thence to the 
topic of the war, contended for its vigorous prosecution until Russia gave 
guarantees for a satisfactory peace. He expressed his disbelief in the 
rumoured coalition between Messrs. Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli ; 
and denied that the Opposition, as had been stated, was behihd-hand in 
supporting the Ministry in prosecuting the war, as the Opposition was 
ever ready to support measures calculated to promote the cause of liberty 
throughout Europe. 

Irisu Love or Liricarion.—A few days since an action took 
place in the Irish Court of Common Pleas for a sum which was ori- 
ginally only 1s., and which amounted, with costs, to only 17s. previous 
to being brought} into a superior court; and on Wednesday, week the 
Irish Lord Chancellor gave judgment in an appeal from the Rolls Court, 
in which the cause of action was a tithe rent charge of only 14s. a year. 
The appellants were the ecclesiastical commissioners, and the respon- 
dent, a Mr. Garvey, of Mayo. The Lord Chancellor affirmed the judg, 
ment of the Master of the Rolls, leaving each party to pay his own costs, 
which amounted in this absurd litigation to a sum that would pay the 
disputed tithe rent charge for a period of 700 years. 


A Breap Inspxcror aprornrep in Srockrort.—The dishonest 
practice so long pursued by a certain class of shopkeepers in the borough 
of Stockport of selling short weight in bread to customers chiefly of the 
working classes has at length attracted the attention of the authorities, 
and the Town-council have appointed Mr. Larkum, the District Inspector 
of Weights and Measures, as inspector of bread also, with orders strictly 
to enforce the provisions of the Act of Parliament of William 1 V.—viz. 
“ That all bread (excepting French or fancy bread or rolls) shall be sold 
by weight, and that any person who shall sell, or cause to be sold, bread 
in any other manner than by weight (the bread to be weighed in the 
presses of the purchaser) shall be liable to a penalty of 40s. for every 
such offence. 


Tur Brs.e-BuRNING IN InELanp.—We are glad to state that 
the Attorney-General for Ireland has directed the immediate prosecu- 
tion of all the persons, whether lay or clerical, who there may be fair 

rounds for thinking were engaged in the late case of Bible burning in 

ingstown. The rig t hon. gentleman has, in doing so, taken a step 
which cannot but be approved by all well-meaning persons, Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant. There has been a good deal of positive 
assertion as to the fact on one side, and of denial on the other, coupled 
with statements of the charge having been trumped a4 ainst the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics from unworthy motives. If the disgraceful 
indecency has indeed been committed, it will be satisfactory to have the 
ony gee punished; and, should the charge be merely the result of 

lind bigotry on the part of those who make it, it will be pinally satisfac- 
tory that this falsehood shall be clearly and unmistakably established 
by a public investigation.—Globe. 

Tue Mancuxzster Srrixx.—The number of unemployed facto 
hands in Manchester now amounts to about 2400. At Messrs. Fothergill 
and Harvey’s mill about 80 hands have struck rather than submit to a 
reduction ; and, although some additionai machinery in other mills has 
been necessarily stopped, as a result of the turn-out, the great addition 
to the unemployed is said to have arisen from causes not connected with 
the strike—such as alterations Or repairsin' the machinery which are now 
being made. <A procession of 300 or 400 of the turn-outs passed through 
some of the principal streets on Monday fornoon; and an appeal has 
been issued to the public for sympathy and support, and to the masters 
to adopt short time rather than force the hands to remain out of work at 
the present season. 


Tue “ Dzar-Bruap Aarration.”—At ten o’clock last Sunda: 
morning a meeting, consisting of about 1000 persons, assembled at Deri- 
tend Pool, West Bromwich, where they were addressed by Chartist 
leaders, who, at considerable length, descanted on the dearness of bread 
and the evils under which the labouring classes are said tolabour. About 
three o’clock a third meeting took place at Hockley Pool, when the assem- 
4 was addressed ipa the same topics by Dalzell and other Chartists. 
All, however, passed off quietly. 


The police throughout the day were in 
readiness, in the event of any necessity for their interference. A torch- 
light meeting was held on the previous Thursday night at Gosta Green 
for the advocacy of the charter. 


Scortisn AGrioutturaL Sratistics.—According to an arrange- 
ment come to at a general meeting of enumerators and members of 
committees held in March last, the estimates of the average E Song per 
acre for the whole of Scotland are now being taken, the period then fixed 
having been between the 15th and the 80th November. This plan has 
the advantage of getting the estimates taken about the same time, instead 
of, as last year, running over a period of three months. It must be 
obvious that these estimates, however correct, cannot be used until the 
returns of :creage are all made. 

A Protestant CLercyman MAY Marry Hiwseir.—In the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, on Friday, judgment was given by Judge 
Crampton in the case of Beamish v. Beamish, which had been argued at 
some lengthdefore the judges. The case arose out of a secret a 
between the Rey. John Beamish, an Irish clergyman, and a female, the 
clergyman performing the ceremony on his own behalf, and going 
through all the essential forms, placing the ring on his wife’s finger, &c. 5 
and although no one was present, being seen from the window of another 
house, the only defect being that the party overlooking the ceremony 
could not hear the a ona declare himself the lawful husband of the 
woman. The parties afterwards lived together and hada son. Judge 
Crampton stated the case at | ped length, quoting precedents. He had 
come to the conclusion that the marriage was yalid. Judge Perrin said he 
concurred in the able judgment pronounced, and in the arguments by 
which it had been supported, save upon one point. Judge Moore con- 
curred in the decision of the other members of the Court. 


Pusuic Epvucation.—On Tuesday night Dr. W. B, Hodgson 
delivered an interesting and instructive lectureon Public Education in 
connection with the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. The lecturer 
Ls. by stating the several modes in which education might be car- 
ried on—by parents solely, by churches, by municipal organisation, and 
by State agency—and discriminated between education and instruc- 
tion—instruction meaning special training for a profession, and educa- 
tion that culture which aimed at developing the powers of man, and 
making him a wiser and a better being. here were also two meanings 
of the word education~ one, the narrowest, that which was acquired at 
school or college; and the widest, that which recognised all those in- 
fluences which affected and modified human life. A proper scheme of 
education would provide for the moral elevation of the pupils, forit 
was from defectiveness in this department ofits duty, more than in the 
intellectual, that our present school system was seen to be bad. 
School training, however, was indispensably necessary for sub- 
sequent education. Dr. Hodgson then considered education as 
a remedy for social evils. e did not think that these evils 
could be much mitigated by a mere increase of the number who could read 
and write; but education, to be effective, must go beyond the merely in- 
tellectual, and vices must be met by a training in early life of the higher 
powers of humanity, so as to afford elevating enjoyments to supply the 
necessity in man for excitement. The process of eradicating the vices 
of society must be begun in school, and it was for the future to see how 
that could be done. Another remedy advocated by some was by legis- 
lative interference ; but this remedy could erg partial and faulty, as 
in a free country the law to be operative must with the spirit 
of the people. In a second lecture, delivered on the 16th inst., 
Dr. Hodgson adyerted to the free-trade-in-schools theory, and stated ob- 
a to it, as wellas to schools kept ye! subscription, which he 

lieved tended to pauperise education. e present system of Privy 
Council also objectionable as it ; 
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resi OUR LODGERS—(No. IV.) 


THE SECOND FLOOR. 
We let our second floor altogether as sitting-room, bed-room, and dress- 
ing-closet, for one pound one per week—boot-cleaning, fires, &c., extra, of 
course. Sometimes we have clerks in banking-houses, and sometimes 
young married couples just starting in life, and who generally derive a good 
deal of experience at the hands of Mrs. Mungo, who always contends that 
nothing’s worth anything unless you pay for it; and by the time they have 
lived a couple of months with us they cut their wise teeth, I promise you, 
Mrs. Mungo’s system of domestic economy is so very instructive. Some 
years ago we “let” to a Mr. Frederick Turtle (mame is 
real because he has since married into a Royal family on 
the coast of Africa, and is called Prince Puddiboo, or something 
like that. When we showed him the rooms, both Mrs. Mungo and myself 
thought that we had got the quietest of good young men, for he scarcely 
spoke above a whisper, and was so particular about the regular habits of 
the other lodgers, that we made up our minds for prompt payment and 
very little trouble. What a mistake we made! He was articled to his 
own father, who was an architect, and, as a matter of course, went to his 
office whenever he pleased. His breakfast hour varied from nine o'clock 
until half-past two; and he had fellows dropping in all the morning to 
smoke cigars and drink beer, till all of us were nearly run 
off our legs. Our area railings were quite a sight of a morn- 
ing, for the pot-boy always hung the pewter pots on the spikes 
in order to reckon up Mr. Turtle’s account. Under our first impressions 
of his character we unfortunately let him have a latch key, and the use 
he made of it was dreadful. If any of his companions were locked out of 
their own lodgings he brought them home to his; and it was no uncommon 
thing to find one person snoring on the table, another on the sofa, and a 
third on the hearth-rug. Mrs. Mungo gave him warning at the end of a 
fortnight, but he wouldn’t take it: he said she wasn’t a fam-sole, or some- 
thing of that sort, and therefore the notice was illegal. So I gave him 
the next, but he would’nt go then because I had spelled “ notice” 
with two t’s, and he declared that a consulting barrister had 
pronounced the paper informal. I tried to pick a quarrel with him, 
but he was so good humoured over the matter that I could not do it, 
although Mrs. Mungo led me a terrible life in the kitchen. We put up a 
bill, “ second floor to let,” but he lay in bed three days play- 
ing the cornef, and swore he would not get up until we took the 
bill down. We threatened to double the rent, to which he agreed, 
because he said he should double the trouble, and take to learning the 
hurdy-gurdy in the morning, and the Scotch bagpipes in the evening. 
At last we hit ona stratagem to get rid of him. We found out that his 
father had gone to Paris; so what did we do but got a French dancing- 
master that we knew to write a letter, saying that old Mr Turtle 
was dangerously ill, and wanted to see his son. He packed up directly 
and started off to Paris ; and we let the rooms the next day to a young 
married couple of the name of Dove (name fictitious; but it seems to 
rhyme to Turtle, and so I use it). Little did I think what we should get 
by our cleverness! Mr. Turtle called when he came back from Paris, and 
paid his little score, shook Mrs. Mungo and myself by the hand, and told 
us that he should never forget our kindness ; and he did not—forone day a 
hundred undertakers at least called to measure me for a coffin: the knocker 


wasnever still. Another day as many ironmongers brought gridirons,and | 


waited for their money. The Excise officers came and searched for an illicit 
still, and cut open all the beds in the house for smuggled bandanas. In short, 
we were driven almost mad, and could not for the life of us find out our 
tormentor, as Mr. Turtle generally called oncea week to ask for his letters, 
and never failed to condole with Mrs. Mungo; and I do believe we should 
not have discovered the delinquent if he had not himself let us into the 
secret. This was how it was. One morning there came a ring 
of the bell, just as I was shaving; and, Mrs. Mungo and the 
girl being up-stairs, I went to the door myself. I found a 
Jew clothesman there with an enormous bag of clothes, which 
he had brought for the inspection of the second-floor gent. I was very 
much surprised and thought there was some mistake, especialiy as the Jew 
did not know Mr. Dove's name, but as the Hebrew had come a long way 
and was in a great perspiration, I went up and inquired. As I thought, 
Mr. Dove knew nothing about it, but it was a difficult matter to 
convince the Jew of his mistake; as eight Spanish cloaks were no joke 
to carry five miles for nothing. About this time Mr. Turtle left of 


calling, and I had seen nothing of him for a couple of months, when one | 


day, whom should I meetin the Strand but Mr, Turtle. That is, I shouldn’t 
have seen him if he hadn’t in the pleasantest manner knocked my hat 
over my eyes,ond given me a sharpish pat between the shoulders. He 
seemed very glad to see me—very glad, and asked all about our business, 


and whether we'd the same lodgers. I told him with pride that we had | 


and, to prove how satisfied Mr. Dove was, showed him an engraved card 
with that gentleman’s name and address upon it. He smiled when he 


saw the card, said it was a very pretty design, and he should have some j 
We kept walking on and | 


printed like it—so he put it in his pocket. 
talking until we got into Jollywell-street (name fictitious), when all of a 
sudden a Jew clothesman ran out of his shop, and made a very polite 


bow to Mr. Turtle. I thought I had seen the man’s face before; but my | 


attention was taken from him by a boy selling some save-alls at four a 
penny. We'd been paying a halfpenny a piece for the same article only 
the week before. When I looked for Mr. Turtle I saw him in earnest con- 
versation with the Hebrew dealer, who was pointing tome. What Mr, 
T. said I did not hear; but when he left the shop the clothesman smiled 
and bowed as though he had secured a good customer. 

“ Mungo,” said Mr. T., “ I’ve been greatly annoyed.” 

“ Dear me, how, Sir ? ” says I. 

“ Until lately I have given my old clothes to one of my father’s ser- 
vants, but thinking a penny saved is a penny gained, you know”—— 
Just so, Sir,” says I, showing him the save-alls——* I resolved to sel] 
them for my own profit. This servant has had the impudence to send 
away a man that I ordered to call, so I tell you what I’ve done—I have 
desired him to come to-morrow morning at half-past seven, and——.” Before 
he could finish the sentence he had caught sight of somebody he knew in a 
cab, and playfully bonneting me again, rushed off like a mad man. 

Iwas awokethe next morning,at half-past seven, by Mrs. Mungo screaming 
thieves and murder. I heard a voice misapplying the v’s and w’s to a fright- 
ful extent—I thought I could detect a rush up-stairs. I jumped out of bed 
and put on my top-boots, and Mrs. Mungo’s flannel -gown, and 
ran up to the passage, where I found Mrs. M. gasping in an agony of 
Tage, and pointing frantically to the ceiling above. 

“ What’s the matter?” said I, shaking her at the same time. 

“The Jew! he’s gone, bag andall,” she replied with much difficulty. 

“ What do youmean?” and I shook her again. 

“ He wouldn’t take no for an answer. He said you had denied him 
once before ; that hisorders were to go up to the second-pair back room 
and to = nobody stop him, And he’s gone! and Mr. and Mrs. Dove not 
up—and—.” 

There came such a clatter that I thought the roof had fallen in; but it 
was not so bad as that. It was the Jew clothesman, followed by Mr. 

ve—without topboots even—kicking the unfortunate tradesman down- 
stairs three steps at a time, until he ultimately took refuge in the middle 
of the street, while I in Mr. Dove exhausted by rage and exertion. 
I caw it all in a moment. Jollywell-street! the card!! the Hebrew!!! 
Mr. Turtle was our tormentor. He was revenging himself for his trip to 
Paris, and I was afraid to tell anybody what I knew; but I resolved to go 
to his office the next day and conclude a treaty of peace with him if I 
could, Judge of my delight when I learned that he had gone abroad for 
the benefit of his creditors, and that it was very that he would ever 
return to En K so tnt Pele ee e ee on 


of cay 1, Was now a Prince, and if Heayen should bless him 
he'd have it called Mungo, afterme, eaike : L. 
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THE JERSEY REFUGEES. 
A PROTEST. 
A urmzrat lady once kept open hall 
For every wayfarer who chose to call. 
No matter what his creed of church or state, 
® He met with welcome at this lady’s gate. 
Some, when their crowns sat loosely on the head, 
Looked for a resting-place, and hither fled ; 
Some, fresh from slaughter and a tyrant’s thongs, 
Found in her house a safe retreat from wrongs ; 
Some, whose free faith offended bigot pride, 
Beneath her roof the priestly scourge defied ; 
Some, whose big hearts had broken with their shame, 
But that a hope of future freedom came ! 
Others there were, whose wild, fierce thoughts had made 
A bloody drama by red murderers play’d, 
And driven forth, like Cain, they sought and found 
A resting-place at last on British ground. 
Our liberal Lady bade the wanderers stay, 
And asked but this, “My household laws obey. 
Share in the peace which Order here ensures, 
And every right I own is also yours. 
They entered in—the Red, ungrateful crew; 
And, life secure, their fears to boldness grew. 
Soon in our Lady’s house the restless herd 
Was fierce in threat and desperate in word; 
Sought to make strife where strife no more should be; 
And proved themselves unworthy to be free, 
By wretched slanders of the one who gave 
A home when others offered but a grave 
Let those go forth again who will not rest 
Their patriotism’s selfishness, at best. 
Spurn at the cant which would, in Freedom’s name, 
The patriot and avenger rank the same. 
God speed the man who’d set his country free, 
But woe to him who’d make an anarchy. 


L. 


REMARKABLE SOLAR PHENOMENON. 
(To the Editor of the InuusTRATED LoNDON NEWS.) 


I beg to enclose a Sketch and description of a remarkable appearance 
seen from the Highfield-house Observatory to-day (Noy. 3rd), at 11h. 5m. 
Immediately after a shower, the arc of a circle, F G, was formed; it was 
exceedingly bright, and 
had the prismatic colours 
very apparent, the red wat “ee 
being nearest to the sun. ot “s 
The arc was a portion of a ayn *s 
circle of about 45°, whose . + 
centre was in the zenith: an PUL Ger . iS 
it vanished at 11h. 18m. ; ro * m 
This was seen from the ; $ 8 
Beeston Observatory. At ; 4 ‘ 
| 12h. 55m. p.m. the same ! ! 
| arc was witnessed at High- : : 
| field-house after a violent ‘ % 
hailstorm, and wasequally, 
if not more, brilliant than * “ 
the one seen at 11 o’clock. ‘ 
At lh. 3m. the com- * 
mon halo of 223° radius, uf “sf 
| A B C, was formed, to- 3 
gether with an inverted arc 
of another circle, D C E; 
this had a radius of 45°, 
its centre being in the 
zenith. At the same time 
a mock sun, B, was formed 
on the horizontal level of 
the true sun on the,N. side, A 
and situated on the circle B 
ABC. The phenomenon 
| faded at 1h. 12m. No 
| trace of cirrus cloud could 
| be detected, the sky being 
; particularly clear at the 
time. The crystals of ice in which the circles were must have been nearly 
| transparent. There had been a gale from the north in the night of the 2nd. 
| 
; 
i 
| 


; The day showery with hail, an east wind, which was of about 4 oz. pressure, 

| except during the showers, when it rose to 21b. The atmospheric electricity 
was positive and feeble until the showers commenced ; then during their con- 
tinuance it became negative and powerful.—I am, &c., E. J. Lowe. 

P.S.—The dotted portion was invisible. 

Observatory, Beeston, near Nottingham, 1855, Noy. 3rd. 


| Pruvrers’ Atamsnouses.—We are happy to find that these alms- 
houses—the Printers’ Rest—situated at Wood-green, near Hornsey, are at 
| length progressing towards completion, and, it is believed, will be ready for the 
| reception of three inmates, to be elected in May next. The principal cause of 
| the unavoidable delay which has taken place since the laying of the foundation- 
stone by the prese..i Earl Stanhope on the llth of June, 1849, has been the 
want of necessary funds, Although the sum of £4000 has been subscribed, 
which had been expended in the purchase of land and the erection of the 
| building to accommodate twelve inmates, there is still a considerable 
| sum required to provide for enclosing the premises, laying ont the 
' ground, and supplying the houses with water, as well as endowing 
| the inmates with small annuities, without which the charity would be scarcely 
available for the superannuated workmen it is intended to benefit. We trust 
that this excellent charity, emanating from the body of the working printers, 
and brought to its present position almost entirely by their own contributions, 
| will not now lack assistance and support from the author, the editor, and, in- 

| deed, all who are benefited by the art of printing—and who is not !—as well as 

| the master printer and a benevolent public. Subscriptions will be thankfully 

received and gratefully acknowledged by the Treasurer, Mr. William Clowes, 

| Duke-street, Stamford-street; by the Secretary, Mr. J. Darkin, 121, Fleet-street ; 

+ or by the Collector, Mr. C. Pope, 14, Derby-street, King’s-cross. 


Tux martello tower off the Spit Isle of Grain, erected by Messrs. Kirk 
and Parry, of Sleaford, Lincolnshire, is completed, and was on Saturday 
last officially given up to the Ordnance authority at Sheerness. This 
tower has been nearly two years in erection, and is completed within the 
time specified by the Board ot Ordnance. The peculiar construction of 
this tower gives it the facility of firing the guns (which are to be of the 
largest re) on traversing centre pivots, so _as to do execution in the 
fair-way of the rivers Thames and Medway. With the latter river this 
' tower forms a crossfire with the Sheerness Battery guns, sufficient to 
sink any ships attempting topass. The tower is struck from seven differ- 
ent centres, in order to give stability to the assailable parts thereof, 
| The average thickness of the solid masonry is 12 feet. The outer dimen- 
| sions are 63 feet by 71 feet; underneath is a barrack-room capable of 

accommodating thirty gunners, and an officers’ private room. The base- 

ment story contains the ene rooms :—yviz., ordnance store, provision 
store, barrack store, regimental store, and ‘azine, the latter be: 

encased with an entire coat of asphalte. The whole of this basement is 
lined with 9-inch brickwork, all being within a 12-feet wall of masonry. 

The estimated cost of this tower is about £14,000, exclusive of its founda- 

tion of piles, which support solid balks of timber, with York landings, 
being filled in to a depth of six feet with cement. The extreme height of 
the tower is 41 feet G inches. From the exposed situation of the tower, 
which is subject to the sea and weather, great difficulties were experienced 
during the winter months in proceeding with the work. 


Frencu Ramway Rerurns.—The annual traffic returns of the 
French railways 


turn shows in 
21,000,000 f, in 1854—bein 
ears ively, 42, apeM 
Western, 30,000,000 f. and 23,000,000f., showing an augmentation of 
7,000,000 f. ' 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


= 7e0.. ? 
The correspondent of a morning r, writing fro 
m Oxfo 
says, it is ramoured in circles likely to be-well informed thet theo is a acid 
bility of the youthful Prince of Wales becoming a member of this university. 

On Sgturday last the Emperor went to Versailles with the Duke 
of Cambridge, end passed in review the cavalry of the garrison. 

During his stay in the metropolis the King of Sardinia will 
honour the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of London with his 
Royal presence. 

The King and Queen of Prussia and the Court moved from Sans 
Souci to Charlottenburg on the 17th inst., to remain there until Christmas, when 
they will return for the holidays, and then take up their residence at the Berlin 
palace during the carnival. 

The Austrian Government has, in a note to Count Colloredo, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, announced its acceptance of the nomina- 
tion of Sir H. Seymour to the post of English representative at Vienua, and ex- 
presses its regret at the departure of Lord Westmoreland. 

Some of the Continental journals connect the visit of G: 

eneral 
Canrobert to Stockholm with some supposed matrimonial project pe: taini 
Prince Napoleon and a daughter of the King of Sweden, Po mine tO 

The Caradoc has proceeded to Marseilles, to be in readiness 
to embark the newly-appointed Governor-General of India, Lord Canning, and 
Lady Canning, for Malta and Alexandria, en route to the seat of his government. 

The Duchess d’Orleans, together with the Comte de Paris and 
the Duc de Chartres, arrived at Eisenach on the 11th inst., on a visit to the Court 
of Saxe- Weimar. 

The Czar has dismissed Prince Menschikoff from his offices as 
Chief of the Staff and of the Imperial Conyoys, and has named General Count 
Alderberg I. as his successor. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll, who, in accordance with 
established fe, was entitled to a second year’s term of office, has been 
unanimously re-elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 

The King of Prussia has, through the medium of the Prussian 
Consul-General, Baron Mesenbach, presented the order of the Red Eagle of 
the Second Class to Solyman Pacha, Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman forces 
in the Principalities. 

In the Glasgow Town Council, last week, Mr. M‘Adam gave 
notice that at the next meeting he would move that the freedom of the 
city be presented to Sir Colin Campbell. The announcement was received with 
applause. 

The King of Naples is about, it is said, to procure from the 
Holy See the canonisation of his first wife, Maria Christina of Sayoy—a pious 
Queen, whose memory is still respested by Neapolitan devotees. 

The Highflyer returned from Circassia to the Crimea on the 5th 
inst., having on board the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Simpson, the artist, who 
accompanied him on the excursion. 

It is said in Vienna that Baron Prokesch Osten, the new Aus- 
trian Internuncio at Constantinople, is to visit London before proceeding on his 
miasion. 

The Spanish Government has got wind of a plot to carry off the 
young Princess of Asturias, and in consequence her Royal Highness never goes 
abroad without an escort of forty or fifty dragoons. 

Lord Montgomerie, Lord Eglinton’s eldest son, has entered the 
Royal Navy as a Cadet. He has nearly completed his fourteenth year. 

A letter from Dresden states that an operation for cataract has 
just been undergone by the Princess Amelia, sister of King John. The operation 
was performed by Dr. Conins on both eyes, and was perfectly successful. 

The Moniteur records that on Saturday the Bishop of Oxford 
ae the honour of being presented to the French Emperor and Empress by Lord 

owley. 

The Greek Minister has given up his late residence in Park- 
square West, and taken a mansion in Portland-place, where the business of the 
Legation will in future be transacted. 

A vacancy in the representation of Taunton will take place in 
consequence ef the appointment of Mr. Labouchere to the office of Colonial 
ey At the last election the right hon. gentleman came in at the head of 

e poll. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives has elected M. 
Delehaye as its President. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis has resigned his office of member 
of the Oxford University Commission. The vacancy will be filled by the Hon. 
E, Twistleton. * 

His Excellency the Portuguese Minister at the Court of France, 
accompanied by the Portuguese Minister of Finance, has arrived at Claridge’s 
hotel, from Paris. 

On the 3rd of January Mr. Warren, the Recorder of Hull, will 
read a paper before the members of the Hull Mechanics’ Institute, oa “ Labour 
—its Riphits, Difficulties, Dignity, and Consolations.” 

It is now said that M. de Lamartine is not likely to attend the 
forthcoming soirée of the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution. 


The Lord Chief Baron has appointed Mr. Edward Archer Wilde 
Junior Clerk of Assize on the Oxford Circuit, in the place of Lord Truro, re- 
signed. 

M. Thiers has personally presented the twelfth volume of his 
“ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire” to Prince Jerome, ex-King of West- 
phalia, brother of Napoleon I. 

The Chief Examiner of Army Accounts at the War-office, R. C. 
Kirby, Esq., after a service of upwards of fifty years, is about to retire on the 
full pay of his rank—viz., £1200 per annum. It is said that Mr. Smith, Chief 
Clerk of the Cash Account branch of the Ordnance, will be his successor. 

The Epoca says that Victor Hugo is shortly expected at Madrid, 
and that a house there has already been taken for him. 

M. Paillet, one of the most distinguished men of the French 
bar, died suddenly on Saturday last. He was the advocate who defended 
Madame Laffarge. 

At the meeting of the Dublin Photographic Society, last week, 
Dr. Lover exhibited an apparatus for taking photographs by gas-light. 

Malle. Duprez has resumed her duties at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, after her late tour in Belgium : her reappearance took plave in * L’Etoile 
du Nord.” 

The Town Council of Falkirk are about to present Sir C. Napier 
with a testimonial. 

The projected National Opera Company is extinct, in con- 
sequence of the insufficiency of the number of shares applied for. 

The Belgian Minister of the Interior has presented to the 
Chamber the draught of a projected law to prohibit the exportation of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, and other cereals, besides potatoes and dried peas. 

A letter from Kiel bears testimony to the comparative sobriety 
of the sailors of the English ships now stationed at Kiel. The discontinuance 
of the “evening rum” is said to haye had a good effect. 

An engineer employed in the telegraph direction at Naples is 
said to have invented a very simple machine for the discovery and repair of 
ruptures in submarine telegraphs. 

The two young Russian officers who lately escaped from the 
war prison at Lewes have reached the neutral territory of Hamburg, and are 
now on their way to Russia. 

The accounts from Hamburg state that the rate of discount 
has advanced to seven per cent. 

The French Government is about to establish a Consul ia Berlin 
to watch over the interests of French commercial men. 

A memorial from Oldham praying for a remission of the sen- 
tences on Frost, Williams, and Jones, has been forwarded to the Home Secretary 
for presentation to the Queen. g) - 

On the 8th inst. two shocks of earthquake at Malta were felt, 
A ee shock was felt at the neighbouring island of Gozo some turee weeks 
before. 

The Belgian Government is about to introduce a project of law, 
bringing cases of outrage against the person of Sovereigns under the law of 
extradition. : 

The Sheffield Morning News, another of those small daily news- 
sheets which came into existence on the passing of the Newspaper Stamp Act in 
June last, has just been withdrawn from circulation. . 

The Prussian Chambers will be opened on the 26th inst. 


Unlike the city of London, ene town of Hertford ond adopted - 
found a public library. The mee was & very large one; mi 
Pea ala wee were arn fe and the ‘ution wil ithout a voice 
being raised against it. 


The clerks in the tel ic office at Berlin will be locked up 
Miaéteg the times ef teatpoms ant two and three hours afterwards, so that they 
pay.  teeeslie betray the of customers. This precaution has been 

ie. 
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KIEL AND COPENHAGEN. 


TreseE ports were last year places of considerable interest in connection 
with the war, and they have once more become so. At Kiel the Allied 
Baltic fleet has, in part, anchored; and the visit of Sir Charles Napier to 
Copenhagen, and his hospitable reception by the King of Denmark, will 
be remembered among our early Illustrations of the incidents of the war. 

A letter dated Hamburg, 17th inst., gives the following particulars re- 
lating to the Baltic fleet :— 


The Bay. of Kiel presents a spectacle of great animation, in conse- 


quence of the arrival of the English line-of-battle-ship the Duke of 


Wellington, on board of which Admiral Dundas has his flag, and of the 
two French liners Duquesne and Tourville, with Rear-Admiral Penaud and 
the staff of the French squadron. On the 16th, four English ships-of- 
the-line—the Duke of Wellington, Nile, Royal George, and James Watt; two 
corvettes, the Lightning and Firefly ; the steam transport Royal Adelaide, and 
the two French liners, were anchored in the port, where the Orion, the last of 
the English ships remaining in the Baltic, was hourly expected. The 
French corvette D’Assas was ordered by Rear-Admiral Penaud to stop at the 
island of Gothland and place herself at the disposal of General Canrobert, 
Extraordinary Envoy to Stockholm. It is impossible as yet to ascertain if 
Admirals Dundas gnd Penaud intend to await at Kiel the arrival of the 
rest of the fleet. A mail service has, in the mean time, been organised for the 
exchange of letters and despatches between the fleet and England. So far, 
nothing appears to have been decided with regard to the wintering of a portion 
of the Allied squadrons in a Danish or Swedish harbour. According to letters 
from Stockholm of the 13th General Canrobert was to leave that capital on the 
18th for Copenhagen, where the Minister of France, M. Dotezac, had officially 
notified his proximate arrival to the Government. 


The two accompanying Views were sketched by Mr. Carmichael in the 
last campaign. 

KEL, a city of Holstein and Lower Saxony, on the coast of Germany, 
in lat. 54 deg. 9 min. N. and long. 10 deg. 8 min. E., is situated upon a 
small and beautiful peninsula in a bay of the Baltic, and has a large and 
commodious harbour, with good anchorage and depth of water for our 
largest men-of-war, with well-wooded and pleasant shores on each side, 
which are thickly studed with villas. Kiel is a city of much commercial 
importance. Having an excellent canal, which was begun as early as 1777, 
and now connects Kiel with Tonningen, crossing the peninsula through the 
Duchy of Holstein, passing by Rendsburg, and falls into the river Eyder, 
and thence to the German Ocean, besides a direct railway to Hamburg, 
distance about twenty leagues, much used as the best road to Sweden, 
Norway, Finlazd, &c. 

CoPpENHAGEN, anciently called Kiobmanshaven, the capital city of Den- 
mark, in lat. 55 deg. 41 min. N. and long. 12 deg. 40 min. E., is situated on 
the east of the island of Zealand, in a good bay at the entrance of the Baltic 
Sea, tuo leagues from the Sound, and a little more than five miles from 
Schonen, in Sweden, being opposite the Island of Almack, which forms the 
harbour, into which only one ship at a time can enter. Formerly chains 
were stretched across for protection. There are several good canals inter- 
secting the city, where large ships can lie close to the warehouses. It is 
about 100 leagues from Stockholm... The entrance to it is intricate, ranning 
through a narrow channel between the Island of Saltholm and the Middle 
Ground; which is a long shoal, that extends along the whole sea front of 
the city of Copenhagen, leaving an intervening channel (called Konig- 
Stiefe) of deep water, about three-quarters of a mile wide. The harbour 
is defended by the batteries on Amag Island and two artificial islands 
called the Crown Batteries, with others that run along the northern and 
southern shores. 

In 1801 they had twenty-three sail-of-the-line, besides smaller vessels. 
Now their strength consists of gun-boats, as they find that kind of craft is 
best fitted for the defence of the Great and Little Belts, &c. The cele- 
brated Thorwaldsen collection of sculptures is here. 


WINTER FASHIONS. 


[For our information on Dress and Fashion we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Madame ErysTEern DeEvy, 73, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square.] 


TnHeERE is perhaps scarcely any costume more generally becoming than a 
rich winter walking-dress; and the present fashions are peculiarly de- 
serving of favour. The round cloaks, so common last season, have given 
place to mantles and paletéts of various kinds, all of them being of full 
size and a graceful shape. One of the handsomest we have seen is of black 
velvet, trimmed with rich fringe nearly a quarter of a yard deep, the fringe 
being set on at the shoulder to imitate the capuchin or hood, and the 
sleeves edged with the same. Another, of black velvet, is trimmed with 
gimp and bugles. 

Grey cloth is also much worn, and should be trimmed with braid and 
tassels of a mixtufe of black and white. For travelling we recommend 
a paletét composed of grey drap d’Armenie, a sort of knit ed cloth ex- 
tremely thick and warm. It is simply trimmed with braid and buttons, 
and has a deep pocket on each side. 

For the mere carriage-drive, however, a very different style is adopted — 
namely, a close-fitting jacket, with shawls and wraps to supply the extra 
covering as they may be required. 

Bonnets present an almost endless variety in point of colour and fabric, 
but the shape is nearly alike in all, it being a modification of that whic. 
has been recently worn. The winter bonnets are slightly larger than 
their predecessors, and, though still worn towards the back of the head, 
have brims which project forward in the centre more than usual, and tie 
down close at the ears. 

A very charming bonnet is composed of pale violet-coloured velvet and 
white silk, the top of the crown being of the latter material, covered 
with a star of black lace, the points of which lap over the velvet; the 
edge of the brim is also of white silk, with a double fall of white and black 
blonde. A full blonde cap with flowers, and strings of violet and white. 

A stone-coloured terry velvet bonnet has a trimming of groseille velvet, 
with feather to correspond, and white blonde embroidered with black. 

There is a pretty bonnet made of black chenille, laid on in chequers 
over pink silk, with pink and black chenille intermixed, and hanging in 
long loops over the curtain. Cap of white blonde and pink flowers, with 
black and pink strings. 

There is another attractive bonnet of pale-green terry velvet, with 
feather of the same colour, and trimming of white blonde and black 
velvet. A very full-cap, with a bunch of flowers on one side. Curtain 
alternate pieces of the green and black velvet. 

A handsome and more matronly bonnet is of dove-coloured moiré 
antique, with feather to correspond. The bonnet is otherwise trimmed 
with white and black blonde, and the inside is ornamented with cerise 
velvet and flowers the same colour. 

A black velvet bonnet, with bird of paradise plume, is a favourite; 
and many shades of brown are worn. 

But for any occasion of gaiety a white bonnet, interspersed with any 
bright-coloured velvet, would still be suitable ; or one of some pale shade 
in terry velvet, inters; with white, aud the star of white blonde at 
the top of the crown. , 

Dresses are nearly all made with flounces, three being the favourite 
number; and they are, if possible, more trimmed than ever. There is one 
dress composed of black silk with three flounces, each flounce having 

uated rows of brocade, of a running pattern of flowers, on a vert 
@Isly ground. Another ‘dress, in a similar style, is of cinnamon-brown, 
the brocade on the’ flounces being of black and white. 

For demoiselles plain skirts of plaid silk are much worn. 

In all cases of demi-toilette the tight jacket up to the throatis adopted ; 
sometimes it is of the same material as the skirt, but not always. A 
jacket of black velvet is richly trimmed with knotted fringe and gimp, 
the basque being rather deep, and put in with broad plaits, on the surface 
of each of which is a medailion-like trimming of gimp with tassels, and 
the eleeves have large full puffings. 

A jacket of black moiré antique is trimmed with black velvet, gimp and 
taseels; it fits to the shape, the trimming forming bretelles or braces, 
with two short broad ends behind. 

A very rich jacket of garnet-coloured velvet is made something in the 
game style, with a fringe composed of bright beads, the same colour. In 
this instance, however, instead of bretelles, the trimming forms a sort of 
stomacher that reaches from shoulder to shoulder. 

When the jacket is of the same material as the dress, the trimming of 
course corresponds with the brocade or trimming of the flounces, though 
proVably with the addition of an edging of black velvet and black lace. Steel 
beads and bead, and bugle trimming are also used; and sometimes the 
jacket is formed of a deep frill or flounce of the silk, especially if the bro- 
cade of the silk forms the edge. The sleeves are always very large, and 
very full with puffings and much ornament. 

The style of evening dress is scarcely yet established ; but we may men- 
tion a very pretty dress of blue silk, ornamented with a ruche near the 
bottom of the skirt, and another within a quarter of a yard of the waist. 
Between these ruches are put on alternately slanting ruches of a narrower 
kind, and a trimming of Back yelvet and white blonde. The corsage is 
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ornamented by lappets of blue silk with ruches of blonde crossing, and 
tying in long bows behind. 

There is also a very Spanish-looking dress of pink silk, intermixed with 
white silk and narrow black velvet and lace, the lower part of the skirt 
consisting of alternate vandykes of the different materials. 

Velvet dresses of all colours are worn. 

There is a decided change of style in coiffures. They are no longer worn 
entirely at the back of the hair, but lie flat on the top of the head, with 
ribbon, flowers, or feathers drooping behind or at the sides. A seasonable 
novelty is composed of a wreath of ivy, which comes forward on the fore- 
head, and is intermixed with cerise-colour velvet, the latter falling in 
long ends behind, and with velvet flowers the same colour at the sides. 
Another, something similar in style, is composed of velvet and gold 
braid, with drooping flowers of gold and ends of velvet. 

Avery pretty and simple coiffure is composed of plaited black velvet, 
which, though forming the shape of the head-dress, shows the hair through 
its folds; it has puflings of blue ribbon at the side, with loops of broad 
blue ribbon hanging behind, and a wreath of blue flowers passing across 
the forehead. A head-dress of pink ribbon, with roses and Michaelmas 
daisies, is also very becoming, and this one has also pendent loops instead 
ofends. It admits loops or plaits of hair to pass through at the back. 

A coiffure of a different sort is formed of long lappets of lace, fringed 
with feather trimming, with a braid of cerise-colour velvet, coming in a 
point on the forehead. 

When flowers are worn at the back of the head, a wreath to correspond 
should pass across the forehead. 

The mixture of black and white blonde is still in favour, and,  inter- 
mixed with velvet and bright-coloured flowers, has an excellent effect. 

Chemisettes, unsuitable for cold weather, are not likely to be revived 
until the spring. Collars are worn large, though not preppsterously so ; 
and under-sleeves very full. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


7. de ree Ser shall be referred to the author, and, if correct, the Solution shall be given 

ortly. 

ALFRED. Holloway.—Your Solution of the Indian Problem is quite right. 

S. E.— You must have placed the men incorrectly in Problem 611. The Black King cannot 
move to Q 6th without going into check of the adverse Queen, which in the diagram 
stands at White's Q Kt Sth. 

F. W. E., Lincoln:—A very promising first attempt. 

G. B. F., Dundee.—They shall have due attention. 

C. M., Birmingham.—Certes, a Knight may be taken by an adverse Pawn. Who could have 
informed you otherwise ? 

8. y ., Chepstow.—Apply to Mr. John Kipping, Manchester Chess-club, Ridgefield, Man- 
chester. 

F. 8., Lisbon.—We have before had occasion to complain of the unreasonableness of foreign 
correspondents subjecting us to heavy postage upon the most frivolous pretences. F.S , of 
Lisbon, has favoured us with three letters, all unpaid, merely that we might put him 
right upona point of the smallest possible consequence, in which he persists in being 


wrong. 

BETHNAL-GREEN.—1. Your Solution of Problem No. 611 is incorrect. 2, You will find the 
Indian Problem in an interesting letter signed “Shagird,"’ printed in our Paper for 
Sept. 29 of the present year. 3. There is no difference whatever, except in name. 


4, Reform Club.—1l. You should join the St. George’s Chess-club, by far the most important 
club of its kind in the kingdom. This flourishing society of chess amateurs is presided 
over by Lords Eglinton and Cremorne, comprises some of the finest players living, and, 
we are pleased to hear, is just about increasing the comfort and convenience of its members 
by opening additional rooms for reception and play, and by the establishment of a well- 
assorted library. For terms, &c , you must apply to the Secretary, at the Club-house, 53, 
St. James’s-street, Piccadilly —2. The German Handbtch can be gi Sled through Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. Of the Dutch Schachzeitung “* Sissa ”’ we can give no information; 
it appears to be quite unknown in England. 

THE SISTERS are both in error, but we have not space to explain the matter this week. 

E. S.—We shall be obliged by a loan of the book in question for a few days, if E. 5. can 


spare it. 

Dr. Forses’ reply to Alpha’s Query shal! appear in our next. 

TWO SUBSCRIBERS, Black River, Jamaica.—The key move in the solution of the Indian 
Problem is—1. B to QB sq. After that, and R to Q 2nd, the Mate is evident enough. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 612, by Jaques, Henricus, F. R. S., Miles Diggory, W. 8. M., 
O. P. Q., are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 613, by Delta, Perseus, Ipstories, 8., Dr. Field, W. O. M., 
Miles, G. W., H. T. F., Barnaby, R. Ibbetson, Alfred, Holloway, A. G. Legard, Excelsior, 
Mahto-tohpa; F. R., Norwich; Brutus, Alpha, W. F., Stultus, T.G. A.; H. S., Box-hill; 
Omicron, Griffin, E. G. A., F. 8. A., Old Salt, are correct; all others are wrong. 


PROBLEM No. 614. 
By J.B., of Bridport. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN INDIA. 
An eccentric game between Mr. COCHRANE and the native ‘ Shagird,” 
MOHESCHUNDER BONNERJEE. . 
(Petroff ’s Defence.) 
WHITE (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mohes.) | WHITE (Mr.C.) BLACK (Mohes.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. P to Q Kt6th (ch)K toQ R sq 
2.K KttoK Bard K Ktto K B 8rd | 21. KttoQ Kt5th K Kt to K sq (e) 
3. Kt takes P P to Q 3rd 22.QRtoQR2nd KRtoK Bsq 
4, Kt takes K B P(a) K takes Kt 23, Kt to Q R 7th QKt toK B 3rd 
5. KB toQ B4th (ch) B to K 3rd 24.KttoQBé6th QtoQ 2nd 
6.Btakes B(ch)  K takes B 25. Kt takes R K takes Kt 

7. Castles K to Q 2nd 26. P to K 5th Q Kt to K Kt 5th 
8. P to Q 4th K to Q Bsq 27. P to K 6th Sonne 

9. P toQ B 4th Q Kt to Q 2nd eee) to K R 5th 
10. QKttoQB 3rd(6)K to Q Kt sq (c) | 29. Pto K Kt QtoK R 6th 
11. P toK B 4th P to QR 3rd 30. B to K Kt sq P to K Kt 4th 
12. P toQ R 4th K to Q R 2nd 81. Q toQ R 4th K Kt to K B 8rd 
13.PtoQKt4th QRtoQBsq 82. P to K 7th RtoQBsq 

14. B to Q 3rd K to Q Kt sq 33. P takes P K Kt to K 5th 
15. P toQ BR Sth PtoQB4th 34. Q Rto K Kt 2nd K Kt toQ B 6th 
16.PtoQKtsth Kto QR 2nd(d)| 35. P to K 8th, be- KttakesQ 

17. P to Q 5th P to K Kt 3rd coming a Q ° 

18. Qto her Kt3rd B to K Kt 2nd 36. Q takes Kt 

19.K RtoQKtsq QRtoQKtsq | And White ultimately won the game. 


(a) Mr. Cochrane still retains his old opinion of the validity of this sacrifice. 

J NORD 3 eex time to look after tke K pawn. Had Black taken it before he would have 
jost his 

(c) The march of the King step by step over to this side so early in the game is an occur- 
rence not often seen. 

(d) We have tried in vain to divine the object of the Brahmin in playing the King back- 
wards and forwards thus. ¢ 

(€) Taking the Kt would have been a fatal error. (/) Or he would have lost a piece. 


i BETWEEN THE SAME OPPONENTS. 

(Ruy Lopez’ Knight’s Game.) 
WHITE (Mohes.) BLACK (Mr. C.) | WHITE (Mohes.) BLACK (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 14.Q Kt toK B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 
2.K KttoK Bard QKttoQBard |15.QtoKR4th  QBtoK Kt 5th 
3.K BtoQKtsth KBtoQBa4th | 16.Q BtoK Ktdth we oes 
4.P toQ B 2rd K KttoK 2nd | 17. P takes B toK R 3rd 
5. Castles Castles 18. B takes Kt LE -pofg 
6.PtoQKt4th BtoQ Kt 3rd 3.2 e takes Q 
7. B takes Kt Kt takes B 20. K R to K sq pode. 
8 PtoQKtith Kt toQ Kt aq eae A RB takes K (ch) 
9 Kt takes P K Rto K sq 22. K takes K to K 2nd 
10. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 23. K to Q 2nd RtoK Kt sq 
11. K KttoQB4th KR takesP 24. R checks log ong 
12..Q Kt to Q 2nd ge he 25. Kt to K 3rd PtoK RB 4th 
132.QtoKRéth KttoQ 26. Kt to Q 5th 

And Black struck his flag. 


(Nov. 24, 1855, 


FAemorabilta, . 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, 
ARTISTIC. 
“ A little chink may let in much light.,—OLp PROVERB 


AND 


RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
Tue accompanying Letters are derived from a small collection of inedited 
autographs in the possession of a gentleman (whose name we have not 
permission to mention) who has politely placed several of the most inte- 
resting at our disposal :— 


FROM LORD NELSON TO SIR ISAAC HEARD, GARTER K.A., HERALD’S OFFICE» 
DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 

Vienna, Sept. 29, 1800. 
My dear Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if you will have the goodness 
to inform me weither (sic) I am permitted to wear the Star of the order of the 
Bath, which I am allowed to do under the King’s sign manual on my coming 
abroad, or weither I am to cut it off my coat on my arrival in England; also, 
weither I may wear the Star of the Crescent and the Star of the Order of St. 
Ferdinand and Merit—all of which at present adorn my coat;* it is my wish 
to be correct in all these points; therefore I am thus troublesome. A line 

directed to my brother at the Navy-office will much oblige 
Your very humble servant, 
« BRonTE NELSON OF THE NILE. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Amazon, Oct. 21, 1801. 
My dear Sir Isaac,—As I take my seat asa Viscount on the 20th, I beg you 
will send me, to Sir Wm. Hamilton, 23, Piccadilly, the Patent and Writ of 
Summons. Several Peers will take their seat that day. I leave December 
the 28rd for my Cottage at Merton, in Surrey; but at Sir Wm. Hamilton’s 
T shall always be heard of. Ever, my dear Sir Isaac, your most obliged and 
obedient Servant, NELSON and BronTE, 


FROM LORD EXMOUTH 'TO SIR ISAAC HEARD, HERALD'S OFFICE, REGARDING 
HIS ARMS, ETC., AFTER BEING ELEVATED TO THE PEERAGE. 
Caledonia at Sea, 10th August, 1814. 

My dear Sir Isaac,—I beg you to accept my thanks for your polite con- 
gratulations on my advancement to the Peerage, and for your very kind 
readiness to aid my haying all the necessary attendance of supporters so 
proper for this high Honor. I have had no opportunity of replymg to you 
before, and as I am to be in Town in a week after you will reveive my letter, 
I will, with your permission, postpone the subject for a Personal Conference 
aiter I have seen my family. I have never forgotten your kind manner to me 
when by the favor and Grace of our adored King, I had occasion to record 
myself in your office, and I shall with pleasure profit by your experience in 
my arms, &c., &e. ’ 

‘A Brother of my Father’s was married many years ago into the Trefusi’s 
family to a Sister I believe of the present Lord Clinton’s Grandfather. I be- 
lieve there was no children, and how far it may be correct or proper to 
intermix this marriage connection with my family, you will be competent to 
judge. Ishall have the pleasure to wait upon you as soon as I am in Town, 
and beg you to accept the high consideration and respect with which I am, 
my dear Sir, your very faithful and obed. Serv., EXMOUTH. 


LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, THEN EARL OF WELLINGTON, 
TO SIR ISAAC HEARD, GARTER KING OF ARMS. 
Nissa, April 15, 1812. 

Sir,—I have had the honour of receiving your letters of the 21st and 26th of 
February, in answer to which I haye to inform you that it is not my intention 
to make any alteration in my Arms, or Supporters. 

{ have received the Permission of the Prince Regent, and accept the Honors 
recently conferred upon me by the Government and Cortes of Spain, and I 
enclose the copy of the letter which I received from the Spanish Government 
upon that occasion. Ihave the Honor to be, Sir, 
Your most Obedient Humble Servant, 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. GARRICK. 


The brief note below in the handwriting of the great moralist was found 
among the papers which Mrs. Garrick left. It has never, we believe, been 
published, and may be thought deserving preservation. 

« Dr, Johnson sends most respectful condolence to Mrs, Garrick, and wishes 
that any endeavour of his could enable her to support a loss which the world 
cannot repair.” 

“ Feb. 2, 1779.” z 

(David Garrick died on the 20th of January, a few days before the date of 
the above, which is on a card, and was probably written and left by Dr. John- 
son at the house, when he called to inquire after the health of Mrs. Garrick.] 


WELLINGTON. 


QUERIES. 


Curtous Oxp Custom ar Campripce Untversity.—When, Royal 
or illustrious personages visited the University of Cambridge, it seems at onetime 
to have been the custom for the authorities to welcome their guests on their arrival 
in scarlet dresses, and to attend on them on their departure in black dresses. 
In a pamphlet dated 1625, containing “‘ True Copies of all the Latine Orations 
made and pronounced at Cambridge, on Tuesday and Thursday, the 25 and 27 
of February last past, 1622, by the Vice-Chancellor and others of that Uni- 
yersitie, in their Entertainment of the Fxcellent Don Charles de Coloma, 
Ambassador for his Catholike Majestie of Spaine to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majestie, and of the Most Illustrious Lord Ferdinand Baron of Boyscot, Am- 
bassador from the most renowned Princesse Isabella Clara Eugenia, Archduchesse 
of Austria,” there is a translation of the Latin oration delivered by the 
Vice-Chancellor ‘to the Ambassadors on their departure, which commences 
thus :—‘‘ Most Illustrious Heroes, and most gracious Lords, Yee see how we 
come in Blacks, after the fashion of Mourners, to take our farewell of you 
whom at your first-arrivall, with all cheerfulnesse and delight, wee received in 
Scarlet: for wee knew that our Universitie was wonderfully’to be recreated, 
yea plainly, to be beatified with the long abode of so great Mercuries.” Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the above was a custom peculiar to the 
University, and adopted on all similar occasions, or whether it was commonly 
followed at that period by other corporate bodies !—Tacut. 


“Tye Doacx ‘Boyz.’ ”—Can you inform me who itis that is 
meant to be hit by the nickname of ‘‘ The Dogge ‘ Boye’” in the following 
pamphlet? Observations Vpon Prince Rupert's white dogge called 
“Boye. Carefully taken by T: B: For that purpose imployed by some of 
quality in the City of London. Printed in the yeere 1643.” It is a political 
brochure.—MINSK. 


Ancient Brasses.—Walton-on-Thames Church contains objects” 
of great interest to antiquarians—* the Gossip’s Bridle,” and a very spirited and - 
well-executed “ Brass,” in a perfect state of preservation: it is now fastened to 
an oak panel, and hung up in the church near the altar. It is in memory of 
« John Selwyn, gent., Keeper of her Majesty’s Park of Okelande, under the 
Right Hon. Charles Holland, Lord Admyrall of England, A.D. 1587. “It is 
said this John Selwyn saved the Queen’s life at a Stag Hunt.” The stag was 
running at her Majesty, when the Keeper sprang on his back and gave the 
death thrust in time to save the Queen; but the animal threw up his antlers, 
and one piercing the Keeper’s brain killed him on the spot. The Keeper is 
represented on the stag in the act of giving the thrust, and receiving his own 
death wound: there are two larger figures on each side this piece of brass—a 
female with hands clasped, wearing a hat; and opposite a similar-sized 
figure of Selwyn, bareheaded, with hands also clasped. Between those 
large figures are those of the “five sons and six daughters of Selwyn,” and 
beneath a very legible inscription with date March, 1587. The -brass is 
finely finished, the lines on the animal artistically given, and the dresses and 
ornaments, trimmings, plaitings, and features of the figures minutely finished. 
Can you inform me if there is any historical record of such an eyent?!— 
W. G. TENBY. 


Marxer Crosses.—The Leek news-room in the market-place 
there was built in 1806, on the site of an old market-cross, and thesteps round its 
base on which the market people had been used to sit on the baskets, and, 
possibly, in very old times, to kneel and pray. May I request an opinion as 
to the origin and title to such crosses The above has become, indeed, a 
question of title between the members of the news-room, the lord of the 
manor, and the public—M. G., Leek, 8 


* This application is very characteristic. In Southey’s admirable bio, 
the hero itis related that at the battle of Tratalgar, where he issued that 
i will be remem! the language or even the me- 
expects every man to do his i 


of 


his % pon 
ieaginat h erteated and in honour Twili die with thema,” 
t , by the title of Baron Exmouth of Cannon- 

lace on the Ist of June, 1814; and on the LOth of 


avons 


been 


. 


Nov. 24, 1855.] 


T. B. Macaunay writes, in his lay of the “ Armada” :— 

“The tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her clcse in chase.” 
What was the Pinta? Is ita generic name or that of a ship? One of CO. 
Columbus’s caravels at Palos was also named by that name. Now, to think it 
might be the same ship that discovered the New World, and then was the 
forerunner of the Spanish fleet off ** Aurigny’s Isle,” would make it nearly as 
old as that which conveyed the yearly * Theories” from Athens to Dalos. 
Further, I doubt whether the “tall Pinta” of Philip IL.’s time tallies well 
with the petty caravels doled out to that obstinate beggar, who soon gave his 
King and Queen a new world in exchange.—ARAGON y LEON, Coventry. 


Lanvep Gentry or Surrey.—Can the Editor inform me if any, 
and what, record remains of the landed gentry of Surrey about the year 1632? 
—W. B., Garden-court, Temple. 


Tue Fine Oxy Enousn Gentieman.—Who wrote this popular 
song, and is it original (I mean the words) or borrowed, as I remember to 
have heard, from an old ballad of the sixteenth or seventeenth century! Any 
information you can afford regarding it will oblige—A SivGErR. 


NOTES. 


Sprxcu.ative Society, Epixsurcu.—This intellectual gymnasium, 
at which Scott, Jeffrey, Brougham, and others, first trained their powers, still 
exists. In looking over its records lately, it was amusing to observe the 
character of the subjects selected for essays by some of its eminent members. 
Scott appears, as he did in life, compounded of the lawyer and the poet. His 
essays were on the “ Origin of the Feudal System,” on the “ Authenticity ef 
the Poems of Ossian,” on the “ Origin of the Scandinavian Mythology.” 
Henry Brougham (admitted Noy. 21, 1797) selected the following subjects :— 
“ Political Remarks on the Union,” ‘The Balance of Power,” “Indirect In- 
fluence of the People,” “ Influence of National Opinion on External Relations,” 
and “An Examination of Certain Plans that are at present entertained of 
Cultivating the Crown Lands in the Ceded Islands.” Charles Grant (Lord 
Glenelg) was admitted Jan. 12, 1803, and read an essay on the “ Usefulness 
of the Study of Mythology.” These young aspirants were all Liberals. On the 
25th Noy., 1800, the question, “ Ought the Test Act to be Repealed?” was 
brought forward by John Archibald Murray—the kind and hospitable Lord 
Murray of the present day—and was “carried unanimously in the 
affirmative. 


Burair’s Porm or “Tue Graye.”—Mr. Cunningham, in his 
new and beautiful edition of “ Johnson's Lives of the Poets,” quotes a passage 
from Southey’s “Life of Cowper” :—‘ Though the strain of the ‘ Night 
Thonghts’ is stamped with the strongest mannerism, and both the matter and 
the manner are of a kind to affect the reader powerfully and deeply, Blair's 
“Grave ’ is'the only poem I can call to mind which has been composed in imi- 
tation of it.” The earlier portions of the “‘Night Thoughts” were published 
in 1742, and Blair’s “Grave” not till 1743; but Southey’s inference is never- 
theless wrong. The “ Grave ” was written in 1741; and its author, in February, 
1742, endeavoured in vain, through the influence of Dr. Isaac Watts, to obtain 
a publisher in London, The honour of originality, therefore, belongs to the 
Scottish poet.—D. 


Mortsy’s Mapricats, AND Greene’s Prrtuepes.—In Mr, 
Payne Collier’s charming little volume of “ Lyrical Poems, selected from Mu- 
sical Publications between the Years 1589 and 1600 ” (Percy Society, No. LI.), 
occur the following lines, taken from Thomas Morley’s ‘* Madrigals to Foure 


Voices,” 1600:— 
April is my mistris face, 
And July in her eies hath place ; 
Within her bosom is September, 
But in her hart a cold December. 
The learned editor has not noticed that the same idea may be found in 
Robert Greene’s ‘* Perimedes the Blacksmith,” 1588 :— 
Fair is my love, for April in her face, 
Her lovely breasts September claims his part, 
And lordly July in her eyes takes place, 
But cold December dwelleth in her heart. 
If both are not translations from the same foreign original, the coincidence 
is curious, and certainly deserving of a note——Epwarp F. RIMBAULT. 
Aumanack Wit.— Poor Robin’s” Almanack for 1696 con- 
cludes with the following receipt:—Zo Cure Corns.—* Take the strongest 
Aqua-fortis you can get, and drop a Spoonful on your Corn, and it will not only 
eat away your corn, but your Toe also; so you may be sure your Corn will 
not come there any more. 
And this is all which I this year shall pen, 
Next year expect to hear of me agen.” —Dirk. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Fasrrapa, THz Wire or CuArtemacne.—I do not find that 
difficulty which M. Victor Hugo experienced in attempting to interpret the 
two last lines of the inscription on Fastrada. I read the whole thus :— 

Fastradana pia Caroli conjux vocitata 
Christo dilecta jacet hoc sub marmore 
Anno septuagintesimo nonagesimo quarto 
Que numerum metro claudere musa negat 
Rex pie quem gessit virgo licet hic cinerescit 
Spiritus heres sit patrie que tristia nescit. 
Literally translated, this is the interpretation :— 
Fastradana the pious, called the wife of Charles, 
Beloved by Christ, lies under this marble, 
In the year seven hundred and ninety-four, 
Which words the muse does net permit to include the number in metre. 
*O Pius ae whom the Virgin bore, although she (F.) is here turning 
into ashes, 
May her spirit be heir of that country which knows no sorrow. 
This is in every respect a most interesting inscription. Its antiquity of eleven 
hundred and sixty years renders it amongst non-classical inscriptions most 
valuable, and the jingle of the rhyme in the two last verses shows us the 
barbarian origin of that addition to poetry to which we are now accustomed, 
I know not if an earlier specimen of rhyme in Latin verse could be found. In 
after ages it became the general fashion in ecclesiastical compositions, as we 
find in innumerable inscriptions and epitaphs.—R. M. BEVERLEY, Scarborough. 


Tuerx is a translation of the “Posterior Analytics” of Aristotle, 
by Edward Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, published by Macpherson, 
Oxford, price 4s.—B. A., Oxen. 


SAVE ME FROM TO piz.—At the moment we can remember only 
two instances of this form of expression. The one in Spenser's “ Faérie Queene,” 
Book IIL, c. xii., stanza 35— 

—— or if that ought do death exceed, 
Be sure that nought may save thee from to die. 
The other will be found in a Masque by Ben Jonson, called “ Chloridia”— 
And sculpture, that can keep thee from to die. 


Tux expression “from to die,” as equivalent to “from death,” 
occurs in the following fine stanza of Spenser’s “ Ruines of Time.” 


LXL. 
For not to have been dipt in Lethe’s lake, 
Could save the sonne of Thetis from the die; 
But that blinde bard did him immortall make 
With verses, dipt in deaw of Castalie : 
Which made the easterne conqueror to crie, 
O fortunate yong-man ! whose vertue found 
So brave a trompe, thy noble acts to sound.—M. 


Gossir’s Briniz, on Branxs.—The following notes may be of 
service to W. B. in his researchés after branks. A woodcut in vol. i, p. 283, of 
the “ Local Historian’s Table Book of Northumberland and Durham,” represents 
Robert Sharp, an officer of the corporation of Newcastle, leading Ann Bidlestone 
through the streets with branks. The writer states that the branks are still 
preserved in the police-office. In Hodgson’s ‘* Northumberland ” it is recorded 
be oo Holborn _ on December 3, 1741, punished see — at 

@ market-cross, Morpeth, for opprobrious langu: An engra of branks 
will be found in Brand’s “ History of Rewonstie,” vol ii, p, 292, to which W. B. 
is referred for further information. 

There is a scold’s bridle in Warrington Museum, and for an account of 
where four others are see “‘ Transactions of Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire for Session 1854-55,” page 61. London: J. H. Parker, 377, Strand, 
1855.—C. S. GREGSON, Edge-lane, Old Swan. : 


Tux Inrriats M anv N 1 tue Cuvurcn Service.— R. V.” has 
misplaced these letters in order; they stand as N or M, and are, I believe, the 
initials of Nicolas and Mary—St. Nicolas being the patron saint of boys, as 
Our Lady is of girls; at least this is the only intelligible explanation I have ever 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Boosey’s UNIVERSAL FiuTe Precepror. Edited by J. Cuinton.— 
Boosry’s Universat CokNoreaAn Turor. Edited by STANTON 

Jones. Boosey and Sons. 

Before making a few remarks on: these particular works, we wish to 
say a word on the subject of musical instruction-books in general. In the 
first place, we have to observe that they are multiplied to such an excess 
that not one in a hun any value of its own. Almost everything 
that can be said in the way of instruction, in regard to singing or playing 
on instruments, has been already said again and again: the subject is 
worn threadbare; and all that a compiler can now do is to hash up a 
crambe recocta of hackneyed precepts and stale examples. Occasionally 
an exceptional case may occur, when a teacher of great ability 
and eminence embodies the practical results of his own experience ; 
but such cases are now exceedingly rare. And there is also the 
case of instruments recently invented or improved, and the powers of 
which are still in the course of development. When a distinguished per- 
former on one of these instruments publishes his peculiar method, his 
publication is valuable, because it contains what cannot be had elsewhere. 
In the second place, we desire to remark that, because such works are de- 
scribed by their authors or publishers as being for the use of amateurs, it 
is generally supposed that an amateur has only to buy a “ Singing 
Method,” or “ Pianoforte Method” or “ Violin Method,” and straight- 
way set about teaching himself to sing or play, without any other as- 
sistance. There cannot be a greater mistake. It is impossible to learn to 
sing, or to play upon any instrument, without a competent master. There 
are a thousand things necessary to be learned which cannot be conveyed 
by written instructions alone. The master must show, by example, how 

voice is to be emitted, how the instrument is to be handled, how its 
tones are to be produced, how its scales and passages are to be fingered. 
He must do all these things himself, and it is by imitating him that the 
pupil learns to do them likewise. We advise the amateur, therefore, never 
to trust to instruction-books. Let him take a master—and let him do so 
from the very beginning. It is another vulgar error, repeated every day 
by sensible enough people in other things, that a young lady (for in- 
stance) may begin the piano with the help of her mamma or a half- 
taught governess armed with some “ Pianoforte Method,” and that it is 
time enough to resort to a master when she has, as it is said, 
got over the rudiments. Thousands of promising pupils are 
spoiled in this way every day. It is at the very outset that 
the soundest instruction is the most essential. The self-taught, 
or mamma-taught, or governess-taught girl (we don’t speak of the superior 
class of governesses, who are few in number), when she comes to have a 
master, finds, to her own mortification and that of her friends, that she 
must unlearn all that she has been learning so laboriously. Few are able 
4 go pete this painful process, and nine out of ten throw it up in 

egust. 

‘The real utility of an instruction-book consists in its serving as a Vade 
Mecum or Handbook to the master. If it contains a body of sound, con- 
cise, well-digested, well-expressed, and well-arranged precepts, illustrated 
by examples and exercises of a similar character, it will facilitate his 
labours, methodise his lessons, and aid him in many ways. Masters in 
general, accordingly, take such assistance; and a master will show his 
judgment by the choice of the handbook he employs. 

The two works, the titles of which are given above, belong to a series of 
“ Musical Handbooks” now in course of publication by Messrs. Boosey. 
Those already published are for Singing, the Flute, the Cornopean, the 
Pianoforte, the Concertina, the Violin, and the Clarinet. Of these works 
we may say that though in general they have no pretension to originality 
of matter, or even novelty of form, yet all of them possess the advantage 
of comparative cheapness. They are judicious compilations, containing 
as much really valuable matter as could be obtained, in any previous pub- 
lications, for twice the money ; and this is certainly quite a sufficient 
recommendation. 

The instruction-books for the Flute and the Cornopean are somewhat 
differently -situated from the others. Besides the recommendation to 
them all, these have the additional advantage of belonging to 
the case (which we have already noticed) of instruments re- 
cently invented or improved, and the powers of which are 
still in progress of development. The flute, it is well known, has of 
late years undergone important changes both in its construction and in the 
manner in which it is played. At this moment there are several rival 
flutes and several rival methods; and it is of much consequence to the 
amateur that he choose the best kind of flute and ‘the method suitable to 
it. Mr. Clinton, the very eminent professor of the flute, is the inventor 
of one of these improved instruments, of the superiority of which we have 
already given our opinion. His flute has this peculiar advantage—that, 
while execution is facilitated and intonation perfected by means of ad- 
ditional keys, these new keys do not disturb the action of those previously 
in use; so that the established system of fingering is still preserved,and the 
instrument can be played either with or without the superadded keys. In 
the “ Preceptor” before us Mr. Clinton has given the most judicious and 
approved methods of fingering every scale on the ordinary flute, leaving 
it to the amateur afterwards to acquire the use of the new keys added to 
the instrument. This is the kiud of instruction-book for the flute which, 
we apprehend, is the most generally useful ; and nothing, we may add, can 
be more concise and clear than the directions for practice, or more judicious 
than the exercises and examples. 

The Cornopean (otherwise called the cornet-i-piston) is a recently- 
invented instrument, for which few instructions have yet been published. 
There is, therefore, room for Mr. Jones’s work; and we find that it con- 
tains every thing requisite, as a manual for the master and an assistant to 
the pupil, in teaching and learning an instrument which is coming more 
and more into general use. 


e 


The Russian Government has issued a decree prohibiting the 
export of all kinds of grain by the Polish frontier, “ except wheat,” which may 
be exported through any of the Polish customs stations. 

The vacancy created in the Dublin police magistracy, by the 
appointment cf Dr. Kelly to the office of Judge of the Admiralty, has just been 
filled by the nomination of Joseph O’Donnell, Esq., of the Leinster Circuit. 

The directors of the Northumberland and Durham District Bank 
have, we understand, ordered all their employés who adorned their face with a 
moustache to shave or resign. 

The Cardiff Guardian says that a child, the son of labouring 
people, received at the baptismal font at Merthyr the names of “ James Louis 
Napoleon Malakoff Broom.” 


THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON. 


A BARONIAL castle restored, with plate-glass windows and damask 
curtains ;—a lawn rustling with November's yellow leaves ;—a pack of 
fox-hounds—old, steady favourites, and young ones in their first season 
inclined to riot after the Persian cat ;—the huntsman in his bright, fresh 
scarlet, soon to be stained to a rich damson, silent, attentive, firm, and 
self-possessed as a commander-in-chief preparing for action; the two 
whips outside, like aides-de-camp, full of fire—the second proud of 
new boots and horsemanship ; the first whip a huntsman in reversion, 
with an eye on his chief, and the other on the hounds ;—a constant crush- 
ing of gravel and grinding of wheels, as family coaches, four-in-hands, 
mail-phaetons, dog-carts, and tandems roll up; while hasty hack riders 
gallop across the park, and old hands, riding their hunters, pace soberly ;— 
a crowd of foot-folk in smockfrocks rolled up; a few cherry-cheeked 
country lasses, with their fathers or sweethearts, mounted on 
Dobbins, or }»ading ancient phaeton and modern shandydan, hovering 
round the luge gates ;—an army of grooms and gardeners and plough- 
boys turned grooms for the day, leading and fistling hunters, either 
clothed or great-coated ;—windows full of lively faces, in pretty morning 
costumes, beginning with the “company” in the breakfast-hall, and 
rising gradually to ladies’ maids, chambermaids, until the upper tur- 
rets are crowned with an infant army and guardian nurses:—these 
form the raw material of a grand meet with open house. Con- 
descending butlers walk about armed with cherry-cordial for the shy or 
the owners of restive horses not to be trusted. The experienced walk in 


lege, mak mistake who lays in a heavy feed, if there is 
a eee vs key pe seeps work within the aiel tes hours. The young and 
j slouch in, blushing , a3 their first ‘ Pink,” and, sitting down on 
Notices to ; — vray, Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Rimbault, C- the first seat, take exactly what's before them, whether the like it or not, 
M. Ingleby, Scotus, Y. W., C. L., A. H., Ignoramus, H. W. Rainger, Delta, | and pure successively tea, cherry- , old ale, 
a. Langan: Baye Bs, ~Tyne; Yenicale, ©. Forrest, Re- | and port wine. The squires get in knots and exchange county slang, full 
fiector, E. L. B., B. N—receiyed with thanks E, D.—For retro read metro. of as my us to any out of their set as the language 
Rt epee g of Nineveh. Everybody has got the best ares inthe world, and in the 
*,* All communications intended for this ‘ should be legibly | ¢ k mour of the first breakfast of the season no one 
inscribed at the top “ MEMORABILIA.” a ; fietce roa! i" ; 
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Count or Baron, ex~ 


The lion of the day is the foreign sportsman, 
tensively got up with a red cord down his leather breeches: if a German, 


whether Hanoverian or Bohemian, he will probably be a first-rate j 
of horseflesh, and not a bad performer as long as the fencing is reagonab! 
in spite ef his (in our English eyes) eccentricities of costume. 

Once mustachios were considered foreign ; now they crop out all round 
the table. Hunting costume is very improving and deceptive. The best- 
dressed man is a London horsedealer, who may always be taken for a gen- 
tleman until he opens his mouth. We must not forget the ladies and the 
boys. There’s the Hon. Mrs. Slashaway, the best horsewoman (we were 
going to say horseman) across country in the county. Every one crowds 
to look at her when her name is whispered, and every one is disappointed. 
It's twenty years since she was a beauty, and rode slap into Slashaway’s 
heart by leading him over five new locked gates. She is now hard, thin, 
and reddish-brown in complexion, and walks up the hall like a dragoon, 
slapping her whip ; but then, in those most bewitching grey wide-awakes 
with ostrich-feathers, there are a couple of nieces who don't ride so well, 
but canter in the most charming manner through gates opened by ready 
hands. It requires health and a brilliant complexion to stand the early 
glare of a hunting breakfast. The boys in kilts, in leggings of curious 
cut, leather trousers, and Tom Thumb boots, are scrambling in all direc- 
tions under the unwonted excitement of a holiday, cheesecake and mar- 
malade without stint, and a gallop that would be enough for any animal 
but a pony, without hunting. 

We may observe in passing that although a Castle Meet or a Lawn 
Meet is very well in its way, for real jovial fun and hospitality, unchilled 
by the dignity of those tremendous butlers and footmen, a rich squire’s 
grange or a-thousand-a-year farmer is to be preferred. 

‘As for the sport—between the numbers and the noise, the breakfast of 
the riders and the freshness of the horses, the glasses of brandy pressed on 
huntsman and whips—it is very seldom that a “Grand Meet” ends in 
anything but chopping an unfortunate or two in cover after heading them 
back. We can just remember one good day at a Lawn Meet, at Badmin- 
ton, when we found in Swangrove in the Park, and had thirty-five minutes 
anda“ ”—about a score up, out of three hundred ! 

Having said so much by way of preamble about what we may call 
Break-fast Meets—no pun intended—possible and actual, we are bound 
to add that our castle is Hever Castle, where Henry VIII.—an earnest 
sportsman, and never satisfied without a kill—courted Anna Boleyn. 
How pretty she must have looked on her palfrey, with her hawk on 
her fist, on the way to kill a heron on the Eden River. As to the fox- 
hounds, they are the Old Surrey. Their meets include few squires, and only 
two lords, but are composed largely of corn and mustard dealers, bankers, 
stockbrokers, brewers, and hatters in a large way, no miscellaneous horse- 
dealers ; one is attached to the Hunt in a sort of official character. The 
horses are, for the most part, too good for the country; for price is no 
object with the owners. The country may be divided into three kinds— 
steep chalk hills and downs, without flints, the same covered as thickly 
with flints as if a road-maker had made them the receiving-ground of his 
stock ; and a clay vale country below the hills, with deep ditches full of 
water, banks, and fences stiff enough to satisfy any Shiresman. In the 
hilly chalk part there are of course no ditches and no fences, except the 
posts or rails of new inclosures. 

The hedges are mere pony jumps, fall of gaps ; so any man or woman 
can ride there whodon’t mind galloping down hill, orat times over something 
much worse than a macadamised road. The covers lie thick and full of 
foxes, within a short two miles of each other ; so that altogether, as long 
as you keep out of the clay, it is pleasant galloping over sheep downs with 
very little arable, and you may go all day withort taking a jump. 
The field may be divided into two classes. Those who ride there 
because they can’t find time to go into a better country—many 
of these are horsemen equal to tlie stiffest country in England; and 
a most respectable banker sort of subscribers, who go for a constitutional 
canter and the pleasure of seeing the hounds work—for which last plea- 

sure the Surrey hills are very favourable. Weshall not say anything about 
who are the best men, but among the oldest are two whom itis impossible 
to pass by. A light-weight, wiry, fresh-complexioned, pleasant old gen- 
tleman, in a white cravat and brown coat, the picture of a ’squire, but 
really a banker, riding a thoroughbred, as familiar with the country as his 
garden, and always well up at a kill; for experience does for him 
what hard riding did when he was younger. And then there's Mr. 
Cannon-Ball, as we may venture to name him, on his old » hite horse, not 
the father, but the grandfather of the Hunt—an iron proof that with 
plenty of hunting and shooting a man may defy even the damp 
fogs of a City residence. Mr. Cannon-Ball dces not ride hard, but he 
knows all the hounds and all the foxes from the time they are littered 
until they are fit to run, so although he only trots and canters you meet 
him, after hustling along best pace on your best horse, when you least ex- 
pect him. Altogether Surrey is a capital country fora beginner or to get 
an appetite for dinner, or for a timid gentleman fond of sport; but 
strangers must take notice that, unless properly introduced, they are 
fined half-a-guinea. There is a sort of City rivalry between the stag- 
hunters and the fox-hunters in Surrey that is very amusing to a stranger. 
Why a man should be despised for following the sport that he likes best 
by anyone except a human hog, who spends his life in eating, drinking, 
and grubbing up money, we never could understand. But it is so satis- 
factory to praise yourself by laughing at your neighbour. 

It is well to mention that Croydon, close to open downs, is a good 
place to keep hunters during the summer, or to have them prepared for the 
hunting season; and that the manner in which horses are conditioned at 
the Derby Stables, kept by Bignold, fits them to go with the fastest hounds 
in England. 


COURSING. 


A COURSING meeting is a racing meeting of sweepstakes, cups, and 
matches, without jockeys; where the public are lookers on, not partakers 
in the sport. It bears the same relation to a day with a friend’s 
greyhounds that a steeplechase does to a day with foxhounds. A 
man must be an owner of greyhounds, or very fond of the sport, 
to go out in bleak winter weather on open downs like those of 
Wiltshire or Cambridgeshire, and stand still cn foot or horseback while 
a brace of long-limbed, smooth-coated, keen-eyed beauties race venomously 
out of sight, with no one up except the judge, and he paid for his fun. 
But tastes differ, and there is as much enthusiasm in their line among the 
wearers of the silver couples as any class of sportsmen. Certainly they 
have one advantage—they are not obliged to leave the chief care of their 
. favourites to mere trainers and grooms ; for, although it is forbidden to a 
courser to make a pet of his hounds, under penalty of utterly ruining 
their running, still he may have his kennel in his stable-yard, and, if 
within reach of open ground, help in the training, if he does not under- 
take the whole business himself. He can begin at the beginning; breed 
his pups, nurse them through their infantine diseases, enter them to their 
first hare, and keep himself and his ponies in condition, while preparing 
his pet long-tails for serious racing, with no other assistance than one or 
two intelligent yokels, and the invaluable “ Greyhound, by Stonehenge,” 
as his handbook. We don’t promise him that he will carry off first 
prizes at Altcar or Swaffham, but he will think he will; and the idea of 
success is the principal element of sport. Prince Poniatowski, an Italian- 
Polish nobleman, used to say that he liked a very bad _ horse, 
because people laid such long odds against him. That is a sort of 
advantage that it is easy to possess in greyhounds: bad ones are always 
plentiful,and cheap. It may be, but it need not be, a very expensive 
amusement, unless a man chooses to trust shameprofessional trainers, and 
pay unlimited bills for Cochin eggs and boiled rabbits, pats of butter, port- 
wine, oysters, and other nostrums for making up a greyhound-trainer’s 
bill. Stonehenge calculates the cost of a greyhound, bred from a litter, 
trained, and ready to start, at about £12—so a man may have a dozen 
for half the price of a very moderate thoroughbred yearling. As to 
describing a coursing meeting, that is impossible—so short and sharp, so 
bare and bleak, so perfectly mannish (ladies don’t go to coursing meet- 
ings), s0 made up of townsmen, noblemen, squires, butchers, and shep- 
herds — it must be seen to be! ap If you have a book 
on the event, or if you, or your uncle, or the squire of your parish, has an 
idea of carrying off the Challenge Cup or Puppy Stakes, you won't ex- 
claim, as we have more than once— 


Dull for an hour and merry for a minute. 


There is another sort of coursing that your regular coursers look down 
on as foxhunters do on beagles, and that is pot-hunting ; or else when my 
Lord gives his tenants a day, and every man that can, begs, borrows, or 


Chee slays ie. sn oe Sere os Soe, wey oe oe 
down the hills; with a brindled bitch and a pup careering 
esi ats dip gatne hg Reena rabbit-holes in a manne 
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that would drive a real courser crazy—quite dea. to whistle and 
\«name—away you go until you come to the shepherd, Old Tom. 
Of course Tom knows of a hare—“ such q regular Jack.” Silence is 
ordered, but not obeyed; for the three lads are out on their ponies, 
laughing and wrangling. Nevertheless, we get close up to the form 
without an idea of giving any law. And “ Loo-loo, she’s away!” 
with Brindle close to her scut, and Snowball a dozen yards behind. 
Away we gallop, down a hill as steep as the roof of a house, shout- 
ing like demons, until we are brought up on the opposite 
hill by a gradual descent from a canter to a trot, from a trot toa walk 


HUNTING.—THE MEET AT HEVER CASTLE.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


and dead stop—the colt blown, ourselves black in the face—to see the hare | 
circling in the distant downs back towards us. The old mother runs | 
cunning, and leaves the young one to do all the work, waiting for the | 
turns; once, twice, and away,,a near shave, as we fancy, but no, it | 
takes five minutes before the puppy turns Puss again, and Brindle, | 
catching her with hasty hungry jaws, rolls over down the steep slope 
three or four times before stopping. One pitiful squeak and all isover. The | 
farmer, who has not pressed the ‘“ oud meare,” and Shepherd, who knew | 
pretty well where Brindle would have her, are both up; and the final rites, | 
including presenting Master Tommy, aged seven, with the scut, are soon 


performed. The colt has recovered his wind. After halt an hour's beat, at it 
we go again. Weare four hours on the downs, with another hare and a 
leveret, and miss two. We return—hounds and ponies pretty well tired ; 
men and boys with appetites finely set for dinner. So there’s hare-soup 
and jugged hare, and a roast leveret, besides the sport, the heat, the exercise, 
the shouting. 2 
Speaking fashionably, this sort of thing is “ very slow;” but tastes 
differ: for our own parts, we hope to have many days on the downs 
ending with farmers’ fare, and “ the roast leveret,” the black pup killed. 
; WoLpsMAN, 
> 


Nov. 24, 1855.) 


IMPROVED DIVING DRESSES AND LIFE-BOATS, 


interesting experiments lately took place at Paris, on and near the Seine, 
paca divingapparatnd, life-boats, fire-engines, grappling-irons for saving 
lives from shiewsedk, &c. At noon precisely Prince Napoleon arrived at the place 
appointed for the experiments, accompanied by a number of the members of the 
international jury, officers of the Navy and Artitle , and seyeral of the high 
functionaries from the Departments of War and Marine. The experiments 
commenced with the life-boats. A boat invented by M. Berthon, which cannot 
be upset, another in wire-woven canvas, and a third in caoutchouc, 
were tried with perfect success. The last-named boat was inflated, 
launched, and manned with three lusty rowers in five minutes. Five diving 
a paratus had been inscribed for exhibition, but only four—two French and two 
Raglish —those of Messrs. Siebe, Heinke, Cabirol, and Ernous, were tried. All 
these apparatus are constructed on nearly the same manner, being composed of a 
waterproof dress, terminated at the upper part by a cuirass in metal, to which, 
when on the body of the diver, is screwed a helmet of the same metal, having 
affixed to it the tube for giving air, the supply of which is kept up by 
means ¥ an air-pump and a valve for letting off the breath of the diver. 
One of the experiments tried with Siebe’s apparatus was that the diver can of 
his own free will come to the surface by removing a part of the weight 
which keeps him under water. ‘The four divers descended at the same 
time. One of them remained under water forty minutes con- 
secutively, and the others a somewhat shorter period of time, picking 
up during the immersion several small pieces of metal which had 
been thrown down. Mr. D. Siebe (who dived) informed us that the Seine was 
discoloured for about seven feet; but about two feet from the bottom the water 
was perfectly clear, ‘The appearance of the water underneath is that of a dense 


M. SIEBE’S IMPROVED PUMP AND 
DIVING-DRES% 


MONS. ERNOUX’S AIR-PUMP AND 
OPEN-HELMET DIVING-DRESS. 


og. The apparatus for throwing the grappling-irons were placed at the entrance 
o fthe Champ de Mars. The first apparatus, that of M. Tremblay, and which is 
very similar to that used for throwing er rockets, impelled the grapple 
to a distance of 300 yards; the apparatus of M. Delvigne, consisting of a pro- 
jectile fired from a smal! mortar, carried the grapple about the same distance, but 
with a smaller line. The time taken to throw the grapple was about twelve 
—— ty number of fire-engines were also tried, and worked very satisfac- 
» torily.—Gali 


ignani. 
MODEL OF THE GREENWICH TRANSIT CIRCLE. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
In the Nave of the Palace of Industry, between the great naval trophy of 
England and the St. Gobain glass, within view also of Erard’s grand 
piano, stands a large instrument,s hich has been the wonder of provincial 
visitors and the puzzle of many a Parisian throughout the summer. It 
has been described, even by a Pari-ian feuilletoniste, as a model of Green- 
wich Observatory. I may adopt the Astronomer Koyal’s explanation of 
his instrument, calling it a Model of the Transit Circle (an astronomical 
meridional instrument), copied from that in Greenwich Observatory. I 
believe that considerable disappointment has been caused by the discovery 
of the fact that this most prominent model is not a working one. The 
instrument of which this is the model was constructed some years ago. 
In the report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory of Greenwich, dated;the 5th of June, 1847, it was 
stated that meridional instruments carrying larger object-glasses were now 
required for the wants of the Royal Observatory. In an “ address to the 
individual members of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory,” 


by the Astronomer Royal, dated December 20th, 1847, 


a proposal for a 


large Transit Circle was explained in considerable detail. The Board 
of Visitors took the matter into consideration at their extraordinary 
meeting of 1848, January 15th, and drew up a formal resolution, 
expressing their approval of it. This resolution was communicated to the 


Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 


and their Lordships immediately 


gave their sanction to the 


proposal, and took the necessary steps for pro- 


viding the requisite funds. The object-glass was purchased of Mr. Simms 
(after trial and approval by Mr. Airey, the Astronomer Royal) in the 
autumn of the same year; andin the winter and following spring the 
Astronomer Royal prepared a detailed model. This model was exhibited 
to the Board of Visitors, at their meeting of 1848, June 3rd. In the 
autumn of 1848 Troughton’s Circle was removed to a temporary position 
on the external walls of the East Buildings, and the alterations necessary 
for reception of the new instrument were made in the circle-room and 
piers. The instrument was also commenced by Messrs. Ransomes and 
May, the engineers to whom the construction of the massive parts was 


intrusted; and, as early as the advance of 


the larger portions of the in- 


strument permitted, Mr. Simms proceeded with the 


optical and graduated 


parts. 


In the autumn of 1850 the instrument 


was mounted, and the 


requisite wooden stages, &c., were immediately prepared ; and observations 
were commenced with it on the first observing day of 1851. 


Our Engraving gives a perspective view of the instrument from the 


north-west —supposing the ladders removed, and the pillars which support 


the roof broke’ 


face are seen the eye-pieces of seven 


n off. On the right side is the western pier. Upon its external 


microscopes (one pointer 


microscope, or microscope for reading the whole number of graduations, 


and six micrometer microscopes), 


and the attachments for four micromete)s 


not mounted (used occasionally for examining the graduation), all car- 


ried by one solid brass plate. 
shows that the microscopes, 
pier, 


The inclined position of these eye-pieces 
whose tubes are merely perforations of the 


are directed towards the circumference of the large graduated circle 


The bent tube seen amon 


the eye-pieces is the gas-pipe leading to the 


lamp, whose flame is in the centre of the eye-pieces; the pipe is, for the 
This portion of the pipe is jointed, 


most part concealed in the pier. 


in order that it may be turned away when 
collimator in the axis of the instrument. 


ing off the hot air from the lamp, 


the north and south ends of the pier are the steps for 
observing pit. Atthe topof the pier are the standards 


and for shading the 


observations are made on the 
The smoke chimney, for carry - 


e, isomitted. A; 
escending into thx 
, carrying a lai. 


wheel, over which passes a jointed chain; which on one side sustains # 


pile of rectangular ))i.tes of lev, operating as a large counterpoise ; and 
on the other side is attached to the fulcrum of the ordinary transit coun- 
terpoise, and to the large vertical rod (cut with a screw thread), by whic! 
the transit circle is lifted when necessary. Between the standards is seen 
the ordinary transit counterpoise (in shape resembling a hammer), and on 
the left side of the large vertical rod is one of the slenderer rods that. sus- 
tain the friction-wheel frame, by which the ordinary counterpoise acts to 
support the transit axis, 
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THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION.—MODEL OF THE TRANSIT "CIRCLE IN THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


At a distance to'the left is the eastern pier. In the’form and dimensions 
of its central mass it corresponds to the western piers, but it has also 
north and south wing-walls (the north wing-wall is seen in thie view) for 
carrying the extremities of a large iron arch, whose middle part is on the 
lower part of the western face of the eastern pier, and for supporting the 
ends of two iron intersecting arches above. The intersecting arches are 
adapted to sustain the pressure of friction (and thus to prevent tremor) of 
the two inclined arms bearing large counterpoises, whose lower termina- 
tions carry the quicksilver trough ; to the lower arch is clamped, in any 
required position, the middle of a horizontal bar connecting these inclined 
arms. The western face of the eastern pier also carries two projecting 
plates, of which one is seen here, for the clampe of the clamp circle; the 
rod of a hook’s joint depends from the clamp. The apparatus at the top — 
of the eastern pier is generally similar to that on the top of the western | 
pier; the view shows distinctly the screw-cut large rod and the bevelled | 


wheel-nut, by whose rotation the large rod is raised. Between the two | pier carrying the north collimator. 


| a recess cut in the face of the wing wall. 


piers, at mid-height, is the Transit Circle, in the form of a transit instru- 
ment, with conical tubes and cubical centre-piece, carrying on its eastern 
side a clamping circle, and on its western side a graduated circle, whose 
graduations are viewed by the pier microscopes ; and also a steering-wheel, 
or circle, turnished with handles for turning the instrument. Between 
the bases of the two piers is the observing pit, extending in the north and 
south direction, as far as the extreme faces of the pillars which support the 
roof (whose bases only are exhibited in the drawing). There is in each 
of end the pit a moveable stage, whose top is level with the floor, and 
whose front next the centre of the pit has steps. Near to the base of the 
eastern pillar in the view is seen (imperfectly) the iron crane which carries 
the store of quicksilver, but which is usually turned out of the way into 
A new iron crane, generally 
similar to this, has been mounted near the south end of the pier, as a more 
convenient position. At the extreme left of the drawing is shown the 
The axis of the telescope is at the 
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same height as the axis of the Transit Circle, and the object-glass is turned 
towards the Transit Circle. The wooden box which covers the telescop? is 
supposed to be removed. In the upper and left-hand portion of the 
Drawing is seen the machinery for opening the roof-shutters. The roof- 
opening is along the ridge of the roof; it is covered by four shutters, open- 
ing on hinges upon the eastern side: the Drawing shows two of these 
closed and one upon. The interstice between two adjacent shutters is 
covered by a supplementary flap, which is raised by either of the neigh- 
bouring shutters: one of these flaps is partially seen in the Drawing as 
raised by the raised shutter. The machinery for opening and chosing the 
raised shutter is shown. Ata convenient height above the floor there is 
fixed to the wall a frame carrying a winch, on whose axis is a pinion 
driving a toothed wheel, and upon the axis of this toothed wheel is a 
pinion acting in a rack which forces a rod up or down. The upper end of 
this rod is connected with a bridle-rod, whose centre of motion is at the 
top of the wall; and from the point of connection a rod leads to the 
extremity of a short lever arm, which is carried by a horizontal 
spindle that turns in bearings fixed to the lower side of one of the ridge- 
beams. Near each extremity of this spindle is fixed a long crooked bar, 
of which one end acts (by a jointed connecting rod) to support the 
shutter, and the other end carries a counterpoise. Upon the toothed- 
wheel frame is a bell: in the movement of the winch, either for opening 
or for closing the shutter, when the movement is nearly completed, a 
hammer strikes the bell, as a warning to the person who turns the winch 
that he must move it gently. A large iron forked hook, whose centre of 
motion is on the wall, is so placed that, either when the shutter is closed 
or when it is fully opened, the hook will lodge upon the winch handle, 
and will thus effectually secure the shutter in its position. 

The foregoing description of the Transit Circle will suffice to explain 
its construction to the reader. Those persons who would be glad to 
become acquainted with the details of this fine instrament may find 
ample explanations, together with various plans, in the first * Appendix 
to the Greenwich Observations (1852),” to which we are indebted for the 
general view we have attempted to give, having followed the Astronomer 
Royal’s own mode of seeing his apparatus. 
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Tur subscriptions for these schools were opened in 1846. In the follow- 
ing year the foundation of the buildings was laid, and in 1848 they came 
into active operation. The establishment includes a boys’ school for one 
hunéred ; girls’ and infants’ schools for eighty-four each, with class-rooms, 
lavatories, cap and cloak rooms, and furnished houses for the master and 
mistresses (there are two of the latter required, one for the girls’ and one 
for the infants’ school), kitchen, fitted up for the proper instruction of the 
girls in effective but eeonomical cooking ; a wash-house, furnished with 
cisterns, coppers, 2nd washing-troughs, with pipes for hot and cold water ; 
a laundry, with ironing-stove, mangle, and other necessdries; a drying- 
room, with hot-air apparatus ; stere-room ; scullery and bakehouse; gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and play-grounds ; for the committee have not lost 
sight of the fact that the child as well as the adult must have amusement, 
and that it is only by the encouragement and proper regulation of inno- 
cent and healthful recreations that the tendency to join in vicious pursuits, 
injurious io the body and destructive to the soul, can be counteracted. 
The gardens and land used for agricultural purposes are contiguous to the 
schools, and each boy in the industrial class cultivates, under the direction 
of the msster, but for his own or his parents’ use use or profit, a plot of 
ground, of the expense, the produce, and the value of which he is re- 
quired to keep an account. In the offices enumerated the girls are taught 
washing, ironing, cooking, and all household duties that are required in a 
female servant, or in an industrious wife and mother inacottage. The 
education, imparted in other respects, is fitted for the children of the 
middle class ; and there can be no doubt but that it is desirable “for 
moral reasons (observe the commit ex) that the children of these classes 
should be eduested together in the National School. Such a union of the 
middle and labouring classes is recommended by the Committee of Council 
on Education, and has produced admirable results at King’s Somborne, 
and in other places.” 
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Tue LirE AND WoRKS OF GOETHE, WITH SKETCHES OF HIS AGE, &e. 

3y G. H. Lewes, Esq., Author of “ The Biographical History of Philo- 

sophy,” &c. 2 vols.—Nutt. 

As Faistaff was both “ witty himself and a cause of wit in others,” so 
Goethe—the most various and voluminous of modern writers—was also 
the occasion and subject of the greatest amount of contemporary criticism. 
He lived so long, too, that in this contemporary criticism he heard what 
was the languege of posterity about many a former friend or competitor, 
about the far fuer genius of Schiller, and the less vigorous spirit of Wie- 
land. Ministering, on the whole, far less to light amusement than Walter 
Scott, his popularity, in the true sense of that word, was never so great as 
Sir Walter's; but his fame was greater, and, of course, being that of a 
much more cerious, ambitious, and multiform author, it was also, and is of a 
different kind as well as a different level. We firmly believe that this 
fame of Goethe is out of all proportion to his genuine merits as an author, 
and that we could eatisfactorily account for a large portion of it without 
touching upon the excellence of his works. His countrymen he himself 
pronounced to be the readiest literary admirers in the world; and, being 
such, they were just producing their first claims to a national array of 
compositions in those various lines of intellectual labour which had been 
long ago so well filled in all surrounding countries. In short, the Ger- 
mans would have hailed with delight even an inferior writer to Goethe, 
provided he hed shown himself equally universal in his attempts, and 
equally self-relient in his tone; and foreigners, for some time, at least, in- 
variably take an author's deserts on trust from his countrymen—thinking 
that the more perfect appreciation which a common language enables the 
latter to form is conclusive, and admits of no dispute on their part. 
To this we could add three elements or peculiarities in the 
social condition of Germany, as it then existed, which pecu- 
liarities rendered inevitable the promotion of such a man as 
Goethe to “ the chair of its literary States General,” without the possession 
of those scaring gifts from Heaven that bave characterised the grander in- 
tellects of other lands. Yo put this in a very clear and strong light would 
be so easy that we are sure every one of our readers who happens to be 
acquainted with the literary antecedents of Germany seizes most of what 
we should have to say at a glance; but our present limits forbid us. 
Impartial and competent judges at the present day would probably all 
agree that the most striking characteristic of Goethe as a writer is the 
quantity of what he has written, which is so immense that it would con- 
sume the long life of a man not literary and ordinarily busy, merely to 
read it all. But what is quantity in the productions of the mind? If it 
be of a poor material, and of coarse workmanship, the more of it the 
worse. He who has never displayed his capacity may claim the foremost 
place with more credit and more reason than he of whose insufli- 
ciency to occupy that place we have a long life’s demonstration. 
Goethe has left no masterpiece in any division of literature; and 
there is not a division of literati which he has not at- 
tempted. He is eminent in some, considerable in more, but 
of the highest order in none whatsoever. Compare his opus 
magnum, the “ Faust,” either as a poem or as a drama—we care 
not which—with any one of Shakspeare’s finer efforts (if effort be the 
word in talking of Shakspeare), and the dwarf at once appears, despite all 
the concealments of morbid, maudlin rant—despite the big pedestal of 
German enthusiasm among Germans themselves or Germanised critics. 
But, perhaps, Goethe gave not to his “ Faust” as much pains as Shak- 
speare, Dante, and others gave to their chief productions? Goethe, after 
first taking advantage of whatever genius or divimer rage he had within 
him—after first exhaling the “ Faust” in all the fire of his early inspira- 
tions—continued to retouch and improve it for a longer period than Shak- 
speare lived—for the incredible time, indeed, of about sixty years. We do 
not mean thet, during this stupendous delay, he did nothing else; we 
mean more than this. He knew better. Such a method would have 
stupefied him. He reserved for his favourite work all his happier 
moments; he; would not approach it save when he was at his very 
highest ; ke possessed nothing in his mind worth posseasing which he 
did not jealously concentrate, just at the right instant, upon this the 
supreme criterion of all that Goethe could achieve. He watched the 
capricious vitits of his muse, and led her, whenever she came most radiant, 
always to the one-task. He viewed this task from a thousand points: he 
consulted friend after friend: he armed himself with the hints and com- 
ments of two generations of great poets and great critics. In one work 
he collected al] the effects of enthusiasm and all the refinements of medi- 
tation: he test«d the result with unwearied patience: he waited for the 
many Goethes ihat followed each other in his patriarchal life—as in all 
of us successive men seem to come and to go, approving or disapproving 
of the past, confirming or annulling: he was resolute, ever equally reso- 
lute, resolute to the last that this poem-~ ly should be perfection. No 
human work of the sort ever before received from its author anything at all 
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like such exertions or such circumspection; and, when he had lavished 
upon it everything that was precious in the treasures of his mind, the 
ecstacies of his youthful genius, wrought and jewelled as it were by the 
unsurpassed experience of his age, he at length presented it to the world, 
as it now stands,— and died. 

Of this work every reader is at li to form his own opinion, an 
opinion which will necessarily be that ler’s dernier mot about its author 
also. With the space to which we are now confined we decline expressing 
ours. It would need full exposition. 

In all departments of literature, under all varieties of terms and condi- 
tions—light, serious, scientific, positive, real, ideal—Goethe laboured for 
very nearly seventy years, living eighty-four; and in not one line—not 
one—has he bequeathed to us a work regarded by the enlightened as 
entitled to take rank with the highest of its respective class. It were 
ludicrous to mention his claimsin philosophy. No system in metaphysics, 
physics, or morals, was worked out by Goethe. His “* Metamorphoses of 
the Plants ” is merely suggestive. 

His “ Theory of Colours” is on a special and rather minute subdivision 
of a vast and integral subject. In natural history, in physiology, in 
botany, in chemistry,—which are parts of science; and in engraving, 
in glyphics, in paimting—which are parts of art—he made ingenious 
and desultory remarks ; but not the remotest attempt at any co-ordi- 
nation of view, such as that which Bacon, on an architectonic 
scale, and Humboldt, in some favourite provinces of his own, have lumi- 
nously traced. Still his “ Kunst und Alterthum” is a fine essay. 
Jn all philosophy, moral and psychological, as well as physical, Goethe 
was thus a discursive critic and a suggestive guesser; but ia no soli- 
tary instance the founder, the discoverer, or the teacher of anything 
assured. As a political writer he seldom troubled himself: a few 
platitudes, of which nothing practical can easily be made, are all 
he produced. His historical claims are not much higher. The 
“ Anvals” are pretty nearly as egotistical as the ‘“ Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,” or Autobiography, which, of all his works, is the one 
principally meant to put the author in a fascinating light, and most 
calculated to give an unpleasant impression of him. His “ french 
Campaign,” again, requires that the title should be forgotten, in order 
to disarm the reader’s vexation and contempt; for this “ Campaign” is 
all about Goethe himself, his studies and his sensations. The“ Letters 
from Switzerland,’ and the “ Italien Tour” are the best of these semi- 
narrative productions, except the criticism on Winckelmann. The 
« Benvenuto Cellini,” we need hardly say, isa translation; we may add 
that any one who possesses an equal knowledge of German and Italian 
has only to take up Goethe’s version and compare it with the masterly 
original. The only remaining department of prose in which he much 
figures is that of the novelist. Omitting his work on the ‘ Conversa- 
tions of German Emigrants,” there are still four fictions to be noticed. 
The “ Sorrows of Werther” tells its story in epistles, which are ina 
style of impassioned and sentimental raving, intended to narrate the 
emotions of Werther’s unsound mind. These constitute the real inci- 
dents and adventures of a morbid book, which contains endless “ oh’s” 
and “ah’s,” and must have been composed with the hair of the author's 
head standing on end, and his bloodshot eyes staring wildly. 

If Werther be anarrative of one individual's successive passions and 
paroxyrms, the “ Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Mester, a psychological 
romance,’ is the narrative of another individual’s reflections in strictly 
lineal order, and of the interior germinations of a brooding intellect. To 
this succeeds the “ Wanderings of Wilhelm Meister.” No one who had 
read the others could mistake its authorship, nor that of the “ Elective 
Aflinities,” which is anything but a moral work, even for Goethe. 

We thus come to his poetry. It is needless to mention that he has left 
no epie behind him, nor any poem which would sustain a comparison with 
even the great irregular productions of the muse of his own or of other 
lands. It was not for him to compose anything like the “ Orlando;” 
without alluding to such a work as the “ Divina Comedia,” so well and 
bautifully named. It would be a mere waste of time to talk of his 
* Achillcis.” On the other hand, among his minor poems there is not one 
which deservesto be cited in company with many of his friend Schiller's. 
‘That great writer’s genius shines even more superior in song to that of 
Goethe thanit towers above Goethe’s, in the noble, though one-sided, 
eloquence which he carried into vast and earnest historical researches, such 
as will remain for ever monuments of his fervid spirit, his penetrating 
and exalted intelligence. But our subject is running away with us. We 
must turn from the author to this book about him by Mr. Lewes. 

We have always felt thata really great writer must improve those with 
whom he is a favourite, and many are the examples which we could give 
of this very intelligible truth. We have, in fact, frequently noticed the 
good results which common sense would have led us to anticipate. 
Erasmus records the same, with a special reference to Tully. But 
astrong taste for Goethe will generally be found to have a lamentably 
different result. Mr. Lewes is evidently an accomplished scholar,and a man 
of naturally fine tastes, which he has not allowed to run to waste for want 
of culture. He deserves higher praise than even this. He has generous 
sympathies, the ardent and ideal temperament of that species of intelli- 
gence of which it were hard to say whether it be originally more poetic or 
philosophical. Such a critic misses no beauties, though he may condone 
many a defect ; nay, he has a tendency to transform by the fire of his own 
genial soul the baser objects over which it is kindled. Unconscious him- 
self of the effects of a fervour to which the sentiment of generous admira- 
tion is a necessity, he sees what may be great and uncouth as great but 
not uncouth; for a coloured light is shed upon it from his own glowing 
fancy, and he pauses to worship in the “subjective” image what nothing 
but the * subjective” action could thus have mellowed. 

Jn this manner Goethe looms upon him vast and sublime through the 
fuliginous atmosphere with which that literary star, long thought to bea 
central sun, is at once wrapped and magnified. Far be it from us to jeer 
at a noble disposition too rare in this age of shallowcynicism. But Mr. 
Lewes has been unlucky, with such a peculiarity of literary temper— 
whether we regard its weakness or its strength—in having sworn away 
his loyal heart to a mere Alexander or Sesostris of letters whose fleeting 
and meteoric conquests are already passing away, and to whose dynasty a 
much more modest kingdom only (though that, indeed, legitimate) will 
remain enduringly. 

However, we are far from wishing to describe the present work of Mr. 
Lewes as uninteresting. ‘Ihe subject is rich in facts, and suggestive of most 
instructive reflections. Either the enthusiasm felt by millions for Goethe is 
well founded, or it is not. If well founded, Goethe was atruly great man ; 
and we have here a work in which he is sharply delineated with that in- 
tention in the portrayer. On the other hand, if the enthusiasm for him be 
unfounded, we have in Goethe's success a startling national—nay, European 
—phenomenon which we cannot too closely study. In either case Mr. 
Lewes deserves to be read. His book is adorned with two splendid 
engraved portraits of Goethe at the ages of thirty and of seventy-nine 
respectively ; the print is large and beautiful; and the whole work would 
grace either the table or library. 

The historical position, moreover, of Goethe, standing among those who 
laid the foundation-stones of modern German literature, is of immense 
importance ; and his career, touching and enclosing, at one extremity, the 
Seven Years’ War and the deeds of Frederick the Great, and reaching at 
the other into the reign of Louis Philippe, is one of the most interesting 
and remarkable that any author, ancient or modern, was ever able to 
bring with honour to its long deferred conclusion. 

Thore who do not know German, and would estimate for themselves 
the extraordinary mind of Goethe, should read Mr. Filmore’s “ Faust ” 
—which furnishes the means of a delightful comparison—Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein,” and “ Piccilomini,” as Coleridge translated them, being 
presented to the public in the same volume. 


Tur PorricAL Works of Henry W. Loncrettow. A New Edi- 
tion, illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Designs, drawn by John 
Gilbert. London: George Routledge and Co. 

“ The Song of Hiawatha,” by Mr. Longfellow, we consider to be a great 
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verse he deals with human life as it really exists ; in his effusions we find 
something akin to the tides of existence that are ebbing and flowing 
around us. He addresses his generation in terms that all can understand. 
Most of his productions contain proofs of a deep and solemn purpose: we 
ever find him bent upon communicating lofty truths to his fellow-men. 
Let our youthful aspirants for poetic fame remember that people will not 
trouble themselves with the perusal of works which even the authors 
themselves can scarcely be supposed to comprehend, No man ever penned 
sweeter poetry than Shakspeare; none ever fashioned the English lan- 
guage, or any language, ancient or modern, into such variety of appro- 
priate apparel, from “* the gorgeous pall of sceptered tragedy ” to the “ easy, 
dress of flowing pastoral.” His words and idioms, as Coleridge says, 
“are as fresh now as in their first bloom;” and although the changes 
through which our language has passed since his day, and unavoidable 
errors of the press, have sorely perplexed his critics, and rendered the 
meaning of certain passages obscure, yet, upon the whole, Shakspeare is 
intelligible to all who read and reflect for themselves. We are not 
desirous of instituting a comparison between Shakspeare and any living 
poet ; we would merely show that poets who have ever commanded the 
attention and won the esteem of mankind agree in one point: they deal 
in themes of universal interest ; they make use of language that may be 
readily understood. No true poet hides his headin gloomy and treacherous 
obscurity. If he has a mission, he knows what it is, and does not fear to 
declare it; and when he has anything to communicate he strives to render 
his meaning intelligible. Verbiage and mysticism are to true poetry what 
fustian is to genuine oratory—a very poor counterfeit. 

Longfellow has vindicated his right to the poet's wreath, and never was 
a fairer tribute offered to genius than the edition before us. Mr. Gilbert's 
illustrations are gems of art—equal if not superior to those which his 
graceful and facile pencil executed for Mackay’s “ Salamandrine.” 

The wood engravings have been executed with the greatest care and 
attention, and may be regarded as triumphs of that branch of art. The* 
work is enriched by a very beautiful likeness of the poet, taken from the 
only portrait for which he ever sat. 


Tue Kine snp nis Deruty.—A well-known Anti-Russian 
member of the Prussian Chamber, M. de Vincke, elected by the town of Hagen, 
has not accepted his nomination. The following explanations are given by the 
Post Ampt Gazette of that step. A short time after the election the King 
passed through Hagen, where he met a very warm reception. He said on that 
occasion, * This reception gives me the greatest pleasure, proceeding as it does 
from a town which has elected as Deputy to the Chamber one of my enemies.” 
These words determined M. de Vincke to resign. 


Morranrty i tue Cimms or toe Unrrep Srates.—The 
nnmber of deaths in New York city last year was 28,458, being 1 to every 21-95 
of the population. In Philadelphia the number of deaths was 11,311, or 1 to 
every 42°33 of the population; in Baltimore, 5708, or 1 to every 36°54 of the 
population; in Boston, 4418, or 1 to every 36°21 of the population. In New 
York the ratio of deaths by consumption wss 951; in Philadelphia, 842; in 
Baltimore, 615 ; in Boston, 579. 


Avstrria’s Sympatny with Russta.—Letters from the south- 
east corner of Prussia complain that their communication with Wursaw is now 
entirely impeded by the quantities of sulphur which are being sent daily thither 
from Cracow, the railxoad from the latter place joining the Warsaw Rail at the 
same point where the Prussian Rail from Myslowitz does. In the ordinary 
way of transport these goods would come from Austria along tfe Nordbahn, 
would cross the Prwssian frontier, and be conveyed from the Myslowitz 
(Prussian) station to the Warsaw Railroad. Since, however, the Prussians have 
refused to forward any contraband of war ta Russia, not being of Zollverein 
origin, the Austrians are obliged to have the goods stopped at the Leipnik 
Station of the Nordbahn, whence they are conveyed across country to Cracow, 
and thence brought upon the Warsaw Railway. The quantity of sulphur thus 
conveyed by Austria, with the open connivance of the Government and railway 
authorities, has been more than 100,000 cwt. in the last four weeks, and every 
day upwards of 600 cwt. pass. Ou the other hand, [hear from Thorn, a Prassian 
town on the frontier of Russian Poland, that eight or ten barges are still lying 
there Jaden with suiphur, which the azthorities will not permit to pass into 
Russia. — Letter from Berlin, 


Terms or Peace.—The Austrian Gazette publishes a letter from 
its Paris correspondent in which the writer says :—‘It is certgin that atter the 
fall of Sebastopol the question of an indemnity for the expens®& of the war was 
raised between the Allied Powers ; and that England showed itself rather dis- 
posed to add that article to the conditions upon which peace would be made. 
The Emperor Napoleon, however, pronounced against it, from a double motive: 
first, in order to prove to Europe that the Western Powers have only ia view the 
general political equilibrium, without demanding indemnity ; and next, because 
the financial situation of Russia is not such as to enable her to defray, even in 
part, the charges of the ywar supported by the Western Powers, whilst the 
latter only desired to impose upon her conditions at orice practicable and ac- 
ceptable by her. But, on the other hand, the Western Powers have resolved to 
require, with so much the more resolution, the full and true meaning of the 
Four Points, and they will keep the Crimea as a pledge for the due exécution of 

em,” 


Wuy Oprssa was Sparep.—When the fleet was off Odessa, the 
advice of the highest person in France on the project of bombarding the town 
was sought by the French Admiral, and it is believed that his reply implied a 
“radical oppesition’”’? to any such proceeding, nor was our Adm‘ral authorised ° 
by the home authorities to attack Odessa unless he was certain of success. Sir 
Edmund Lyons and Admiral Bruat have acted all along with the most perfect 
accord; but there has been this difficulty in their mutual relations, that Admiral 
Lyons is not under the orders of the British Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
while Admiral Bruat is directly under the control of Marshal Pelissier, and it 
is known that the latter is opposed to any operations which would require large 
detachments from the French army. * * * * If Odessa is to be de- 
stroyed, it can only be done, first, either by great numbers of floating bat- 
teries to reduce the forts and enable the liners to approach within 
brosdside distance; secondly, by a sustained fire constantly renewed 
for several days of a flotilla of -boats, bombs, ketches, and mortar- 
vessels, fed by continuous supplies of ammunition, aud even of new guns and 
mortars; thirdly, by the disembarkation on the coast below the city, or higher 
than the Peresyp, of a force sufficiently strong to defeat the garrison and the 
outlaying army defending the place, iin which case the city would be open to the. 
conquerors, and all the defences taken in reverse ; or, fourthly, by some unknown 
operation of war, locked up by the Admiralty key in Lord Dundonald’s bosom, or 
secreted in Mr. Disney’s stink-pots. Of these plans the third alone seems to 
ensure the certainty of destroying Odessa. The wear and tear of matériel in a 
protracted bombardment is incredible. For one shell which would fall through 
the roof of a house in Odessa, three or four would fall in the public streets, 
squares, and yards, where they would be comparatively harmless. These large 
missiles take up great space, and the fieet could not hold enough to lay Odessa in 
ruins.—Letter from the Camp. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN GERMAN ART. 


Ant in Germany has of late years pretty freely mingled the severities of 
the historic style and the realities of the landscape with poetic creations 
drawn from the very widest range of fancy. The works which we engrave 
in the present sheet are specimens of this sensuous and romantic school, 
which, although certainly borrowed from their more gay and joyous neigh- 
— of France and Italy, has lost nothing of its sentimentalism in the 
transfer. 

The first—“ The Signal,” by Hellwig, an artist enjoying considerable 
popularity, represents a young lady in an old-fashioned brocaded dress, 
seated in an old-fashioned oval window, holding forth a handkerchief as 
a “signal” to her admirer, who, doubtless, is not far distant. The com- 
bination of the hard architectural locale, with the earnest and wandering 
expression of the eye, is remarkably quaint, and is German all over. 

In the other picture, an “ Italian Girl at a Fountain,” by De Keyser, 
there is more of the abandon and warmth of the sunny South. The 
figure is well drawn ; and the introduction of the butterfly on the young _ 
lady’s shoulder affords an opportunity for a telling contrast of glittering 
colours, and for a pleasing expression of curiosity and interest in the 
face. A poet friend thus apostrophises this agreeable subject :— 


AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
Burrerrty, butterfly, Lover’s breath shall never 


mistake, but the mistake, nevertheless, of a man of genius. Such a poem 7 ; H 
never can become popular; and, with all respect to the gifted author, we Wilt not stay ani rest ? Stir thy winglets in 

must add our belief that it does not deserve to be go. But in his earlier | | Warm beats the heart here Nor brown-handed children 
poems, collected in this magnificent edition of Mr. Routledge, he has esta- Underneath my breast. Clutch thee in fierce play : 
blished his claim to rank among the immortals. ; Purple black my locks are, Lovely, safe, and lonely, 

Regt many of our a sha acti eae prt ~ mae — Dewy red my mouth ; All our summer-tide, 

the lofty purposes an 0! - In vague an Faney them vine clusters Thou and I, butterfly, 

misty themes like those of Mr. Bailey, in endless conceits like those of : i 2 

Mr Alexander Smith, ta bawsh and crabbed styles like those of Mr. And roses of the south. Will together bide. 

Browning, they have quenched the nine inspiration, or, at any rate, 

have attempted to substitute mere “bosh” for the divine aflatus. The | Far hence the Maremma Ah! was that a flutter 

great and well-earned reputation of Henry Longfellow may be accepted Spreads its waste of lands ; Of that restless wing? 

as a certain proof that good poetry will always meet with admirers. Let Better rest, butterfly, Then I’ll hold thee looser, 

a master strike the lyre, and he will soon attract the attention of a crowd In my tender hands : Little trembling thing. 

of eager listeners. No other American poet is so generally read as Long- I beside this fountain There! no tie shail bind thee, 
fellow. His name isa household word; he is a guest at our firesides ; ¢ fe Pree Sana M . ch alone 
the companion of our sons and daughters, our relations and friends ; rouched 'y 3 If ee ape Petro : 
in fact, he enjoys a European reputation. There can be little difficulty in ;- Thou laid on my bosom, If thou wilt, butterfly, 
discovering the reason of this univereal homage; the poetry of Long- : Like a soul at peace. Go! Ah, thou art gone! 
fellow—his “ Hiawatha” always excepted—appeals to the heart. In his © DD; 
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‘ SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. 
— White, 8. Gd-; Coloured, 10s. Gd-; Woven and printed of 


the newest designs, Ids. 6a.—E. J. HAWKES, 82, Great College. 
street, Camden ‘ew Town.—Ten Years with Capper and Wateee 


and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS ; 

also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s.6d. to 24s. List of 

Viges of Hedeteate sot Priel last of Belting to war rete 
196, Tottenham-court-road. nyaai nae 


—RUSSIAN and HUDSON’S BAY 

FUR WAREHOUSE, 244, it-street.—In consequence of 

the RETIREMENT from business Mr. BOURNE the whole of 

Ermine, Chinchilla, Mink, Squirrel; ke, willbe oleted of price cont 

rmine, chilla, Coy ol at con- 
siderably under the cost, to pp ate sal xt 


le. 
RACEFUL ROULEAUX, BANDEAUX, 
HAIR FRIZZETTES of superior manufacture, with Instruc- 
tions for Dressing, post-free on 6d. in stamps and colour 


to 95s. 


oe a 
of hair.—We WALLER, Ladies’ » 90, Great College- 
street, Camden New Town, London. 
O WIDOWS.—Mrs. CREATON respectfully 
informs the a and Gentry that she has now an en- 
tirely New Assortment of WIDOWS’ CAPS, BONNETS, &c., ready 
for inspection. Ladies waited on in town. Samples sent to any part 
of the country.—28, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 
| M ANTLES.—W. HART (late Howes and 
H Hart), 60, Fleet-street, res; Hy announces that he has 
just added the MANTLE DEPART: 
| having made 
r pectio: 
} Stock, which he feels confident will ee satisfaction, both for sty! 
price.—India, British, and French Shawl, Mantle, 
| Dress, and Silk Warchouse, 60, Fleet-street (thirteen doors west of 
' Bouverie-street). 
A Sok Nica -B pie hana: ty. 
Carriage-free to any part of the country 
On receipt of a Post-office Order; 
Waist Measure only required. 
The ELASTIC BODICE, 12s, 6d. 
(Recommended by the Faculty). 
The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
The Super-Coutille Corset, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Books sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regent-street; 6, Blackfriars-road; 
| 5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 
a 
|. A+ esi ne rres, 60s. 
BASKETS, 17s. to 27s. 
BABY LINEN in Complete Sets 
j or otherwise. 
} LADIES’ MARRIAGE OUTFITS complete, 
£20, £30, to £100. 
Detailed Lists, with Prices, sent on application. 
All the beautiful materials used in the business sold by the yard. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ 
Ladies’ Outfit and Baby Linen Department, 
57, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Fully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., 
—————— eee 
OMPTON HOUSE, Soho, London. 
SEWELL and COMPANY. 
| Beautiful Flounced Silk Dresses, at 2} Guineas; and with Wove 
| Velvet Flounces, at 5 Guineas. 
| Useful Silks for Ladies’ Walking Dresses, at ls. 9/., 2s., 2s. 6d., 
and 2s. ld. per yard. 

Rich Lyons: and British Velvets for Cloaks and Dresses, 7s. 6d., 

9s. 9d., and 108 9d. 
|  Allthe New Shapes, in Reversibie Cloth Mantles, 12s. 6d., 14s., 
and 25s., including many new Colours. 

Rich Velvet Cloaks, lined through with Silk, 2 Guineas to 5 Guineas. 

Basquines, in Fancy Cloths, Tweeds, avd Veivets, 12s. 6d. to zis 

j and upwards. 
Patterns and Drawings of the Mantles, &c., sent to Ladies in all 
| parts of the Country. 
; EW PATENT BLACK SILK “NOIR 
ANGLAISE,” j-wide, from 3s. 113d. to 6s. 9d. per Yard. 
Rich Genoa Velvet, suitable for either mantles or dresses, front 
12s. 6d.; best, 16s. 9d. per yard, worth 2ls. Checked or Striped Gincé 
Silks, from one guinea the dress. Rich Black Silk Skirts (bodice 
included), from 45s. Keai French Merinos (all the new sha tes), 
13s. $d. the dress. New Wool Kobes (in every new design), from 
10s. 9d. Scotch Lindsey (as patronised by the Queen), ils. 6d. eal 
| Valenciennes Lace, from 3]d. to 40s. per yard. 
Patterns of the above sent, postage-free, to any part. 
Angola (all wool) Travelling Mantles, from 8s. lid. 
Cachmere Opera Cloaks (lined throughout with silk), one guinea. 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, Regeut-street (established 1798). 

At this establishment ladies can be supplied instanter with every 
requisite, including Linens, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, &c., 
&c., at equally moderate prices, and country orders are executed with 
care and dispatch, under the immediate superintendence of the 
principals. 
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UR MOTTO: “ To give the greatest possible 
value for money.”'—This motto has been verified by supplying 
to the worid at large the far-famed SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. 
The success and patronage that has crowned the undertaking of pro- 
ducing better trousers at a cheaper rate has enabled SAMUEL 
BROTHERS to produce a succession of noveities, and at the same 
time such superior quality, that itis needless to pay more vhan (73. 6 1. 
for trousers combining the three requisites—fit, quality, and perfect 
ease. Guide to self-measurement of every description of clothing 
sent free, Samuel Brothers stock of Overcoats stends unrivalied. 


The New Victory Coat, 33s., combines every requisite, either as an | 


Overcoat or loose frock-coat. In every department the greatest value 
for money that is possitie to be obtained is carried out, so that 
Samuel Brothers Tailoring Establishment, 29, Ludgate-hill, stands 
unrivalled for superior gen*lemen’s clothing at the lowest possible 
price. 


OTICE!!!—To Ladies in the Country 


requiring Elegant and Useful SILKS at a little more than 
HALF the PRICES usually charged. 

Messrs. BEECH and BERRKALL. the “BEEHIVE,” 63 and 61, 
Edgeware-road, London, are now offering a Magnificent Assortment 
of the Newest Design. in AUTUMN and WINTER SILKS (incl 
Black and Half-Mourning), Striped, Checked, plain Glac4, Br 
and Damask ditto, in every variety of colour, at 183, 6d., 2ls. 6 
23s. 6d., 26s. Gd., 28s. 6d., and $53. per dress, to the most costly prv- 
ductions, at equally low prices. 

Patterns sent postage-free (for inspection), and all parcels amount- 
ing to the value of £5 will be forwarded catriage-paid to any 
distance.—Observe the Address—Mvussrs. Beech und Berrall, the 
** Beeh ' 63 and 64, Fdgware-road, London. 

.B. ww on Sale, 2000 pieces of fine French Merino, at 3s. $d. 
per yard, worth 5s. 6d., being the stock of a Foreign Manufacturer 
retiring from business. 


\ ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for Ex- 


portation.—Mr. and Mrs. HART, 31, Newcastlo-street 
Strand, beg respec fully to acquaint Ladies and Gentlemen that they 
continue giving the highest ne in Cash for every description of 
Wearing Apparel—including brocaded velvet, satin, and silk C8; 
regimentais, uniforms, swords, epaulets, outfits, India shawls, point 
laee, trinkets, court trains, furs, table linen, sheeting, furniture, 
books, miscellaneous property, &c. Ladies or gextiemen wishing to 
dispose of any of the articles named, will be punctually waited upon 
at any time or distance, by addressing a letter as above. Parcels 
sent from town or country will get instant attention, and the utmost 
value remitted by Post-office order —Established 1801. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair to 

the QUEEN : 500 Patterns of Bracelets, all mounted in fine 

Gola, from 1 Guinea to 20 Guineas each. Ladies’ own Hair made up 

on the Premises in the best manner, and on the most reasonable 

terms, by CHARLES PACKER (late Antoni Forrer), 136, Regent- 
street, London. 


pe LADIES.—HAIR PLAITS, for wearing 


as Coronets or otherwise, in any colour, from 2s. 6d. to £5. 
Upwards of 100 always ready for use, guaranteed well made, and 
correct match ensured, by sending asmall piece of hair, A List of 
Prices, detailing length, weight, and price, post-free. FRIZZED 
HAIR ROLLERS, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per pair, according to length, 
post-free to an: of the kingdom, on receipt of amount in stamps 
and colour o: . By STACEY and COMPANY, Court Hair- 
dressers, Peruke-makers, and Perfumers, 45, Cranbourn-s' 7 
chogorey gua London. N.B. Articles exchanged if not ap- 
proved of. 


AIR DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen-street, 
High Holborn.—_ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY, fer re- 
moving effectually superfluous hair the neck, arms, and 
hands, without the slightest injury to the skin. A-R. will warrant it 
not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degree, and the hair to be 
entirely destroyed. Sold in bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; or 
at the iyeing Establishment as abeve. Forwarded for 
stamps, free by post, § extra. 
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BOGLE’S eelebrated HYPERION FLUID instant 
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nO ee to grow. BOGLE’S AMERICAN 
-DYE zuapleelty aes hair to a beautiful brown 
or BOGLE'S B OF CYTHERIA is unrivalled for beau- 


ing the complexion. These articles are celebrated in America, 
and now introduced into England, warranted as the best in the 
world. May be had of the inventor, W. Bogle, Boston, United States: 
R. Hovenden, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 38, Crown-street, 
aare, London; James Woolley, 69, Market-street, Man- 

chester; and of Chemists and ughout the world. 
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Evening Parties 


FFICE for PATENTS \ of INVENTIONS, 


4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross. ‘Cireular of Informa- 


tion,” and instructions, gratis. 


OR FAMI ARMS. 
nein OFFICE.’ D> lr 


: 4 
Great 


ERLE SS aed nadie 
UNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AIR- 


CANES, &c.—Large 
pairs, double rifles, 
volvers, in endl 


assortments of double guns, ditto in 
Adams’, Colt's, snd all approved systems of Re- 
#88 variety.—REILLY,Gunmaker, New Oxford-street 


La GAME.—CANNONADE, or Castle 

Bagatelle; price 31s. 6d. This highly-: jing Game f 

ora less number of players may be had at all weir jp ad ag 
le, of the Manuiacturer, JAQUES, Hatton-garden. 


eer CORK RESPIRATOR is the Lightest, 
Cheapest, and most efficacious ever produced; allows free 


respiration. Price 3s., free by post.— Wholesale and retail onl: 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. ony, of 


ree ey 
[SStITUTION for the CURE of DISEASE 


by MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and the RUSSIAN BATH.— 
Invalids and Medical Men will get particulars by addressing them- 
selves to Mr. TOTTIS, at the Institution, 16a, Old Cavendish-street. 


$< eee 
OOTHACHE OURED, &c—TAYLOR’S 


LIQUID STOPPING, Is, and Is. 64. a bottle, is sent free 
A. K. TAXLOR, Chemist, Hastings, on the receipt of twelve Pesatied 
and sold by most Chemists. See the numerous Testimonials. 


Sal aca i a ar aa ane eee 
OOTH-ACHE, EAR-ACHE, and DEAF- 


. NESS instantaneously DESTROYED.—Mr. HUNTER, 12, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, London, will feel pleasure in for- 
wardin, the Recipes guaranteed to Cure each of the above-men- 
tioned Epidemic Maladies, on the receipt of a stamped Envelope. 
Personal applications to be made between 11 a m. and 2 p.m. 


——————————  ———————— 
age SULTAN’S PERFUMED VAPOUR- 

BATH (is the greatest luxury in bathing), Warm, Sulphur. 
Harrogate, and Shampoo Baths, always ready.—-10, Argyle-piacs, 
Regent-street, and 5, New Broad-street, City. Warm Baths sent out 
Within ten miles of London. 


ge oh 8 
P4FERHAN GINGS and DECORATIONS. 


—At CROSS'S, 22, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, the 
Public and the Trade are supplied from the largest and cheapest 
Stock in the Kingdom, commencing at twelve yards for Sixpence, 
N.B.—Estimates given for House Painting, General Repairs, &¢. 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 


Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London (near Soho-square). Box containing 14 fine Sisal 
Cigars, for ls. 9d.; post-free, six stamps extra. None are genuine 
unless signed ** H. N. Goodrich." 


fp Saeeetes ee eee ee ee 
JPESTACHTIO NUT TOILET POWDER 


imparts a natural whiteness and youthful delicacy to the 
skin, attainable by no other means; also represses the unpleasantness 
of too copious perspiration. 2s. 6d.abox, made only by PIESSE 
and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


URE BISCUITS._HAYLOCK and CO.’S 


SUPERIOR BISCUITS (in all 40 kinds), including Cracknel 
delicious Arrowroot, Windsor, Captain, Hungarian, Picnic, an 
Mixed Biscuits. For the purity of our process of manufacture, see 
Dr. Muspratt’s “ Chemistry," Part 12.— Factory: Lydia-Ann-street, 
Liverpool. London Wholesale Dépot: 14, Cullum-street, City. 


ESMERISM and CLAIRVOYANCE.—Mr, 


CONRAN, Aller Cottage, Highgate Rise, London, Mesmerises 
Professienally for the CURE and RELIEF of DISEASE. He has 
also good Clairvoyantes who may be eonsulted by those who wish to 
avail themselves of the wonderful means afforded by Clairvoyance 
for making investigations. Apply personally, or by letter. 


EE PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Koyal Laundry. Gentlemen should see that their Linens 
are dressed with this Starch; they will be delighted with its elas- 
ticity and beautiful finish. It has been pronounce: by her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used —WUTHERSPOON 
aud CO., London and Glasgow. 


y JHAT IS LIFE, WEALTH, WITHOUT 
HEALTH? Make your own Bread at Home; save a Doc- 
tor’s Bill.-MARY WEDLAKE’S Flour Mills, Ovens. and Flour 
Dressers may be seen at 118, Fenchurch-street, City. The cheapest 
and best in London, manufactured by themse\ves there fifry years. 


ISH.—100 Delicious YARMOUTH 


K BLOATERS for 6s., package included, forwarded to all parts 
on receipt of above amwunt in penny postage-stamps (or Post-oftice 
order preferred).—Address BARNBY and SON, Kish Morchanc, 
Yarmouth, 


WN ARINE ENGINES for SALE.— Messrs. 

JOHN BOURNE and CO., Engineers, Glasgow, have now 
ready THREE DIRKECT-ACTING SCREW-ENGINES of Sixty 
Horses-power each, of the same constraction as that which they have 
just put into the Screw-steamer “ Azof."" For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. Bourne and Co., Engineers, Glasgow. 


2 a apr 
ARN TING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES!—Purchase one or the other, for they are the best, 
cheapest, most healthy, and economicat! for Churches, Chapels, Halls, 
Schools, Warehouses, Shops, Greenhonses, Bedrooms, Libraries, &c. 
Prospectuses with Price, sent free. DEANE, DRAY, and CO., Stove, 
junge, Ironmongery, and Furnishing Warehouse, London-bridgo. 


W G. NIXEY’S EXTRACT of FULLERS’ 

e EARTH in CRYSTALS for softening Water, clearing and 
beautifying Linen, &c., in washing, incapable of injury to the hands 
or the finest fabrics; for baby linen invaluable—Sold by Chemists, 


| Grocers, and Ollmen, in packets, 6d. each.—W. G. Nixey, Patentee, 


22, Moor-street, Soho. 


ANK NOTES.—The Full Value given in 
Cash for DIAMONDS; PEARLS, OLP GOLD and SILVER, 
GULD aad SILVER LACE, and ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS, 
at SELIM DEAN and CO.'s, 9, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. 
Trish, Seotch. avd Foreign Notes Exchanged. N.B. A large assortment 
of Jewellery, Plate, and Plated Goods to be Sold at very Reduced 
Prices. Gold hes, £4 15s.; Silver Ditto, £2 15s., warranted. 


Galt and CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and 
RURTON ALES. 


BREWERY—BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
STORES: 

London: Hungerférd-wlLart. Liverpool. 52, Henry-street. Man- 
chester: °7, Krown-street. Lirmingham: 26}, Bull-street. Bristol: 
Beck-hall, Baliwiu-street. Dublin: 4, Crown-alley. Edinburgh: 
Porthopetoun Warehouse, Glasgow: St. Vingent-place. 

‘These Ales, in casks of cightween gallons and upwards, and in 
bottie, may be obtained fiom all respectable Sottlers. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1, King William-street, City, London. Established 
by Special Act of Parliament, 6 Will. IV., cap. $4. Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.3 , Chairman; John Stewart, Esq., sey eos Chairman. Thesuc- 
cessful operations of this Society have enabled the Directors for the 
last ewelve years to reduce the Premiums on Policies entitled to par- 
ticipate in profits by 40 per cent, which will be found a most liberal 
reduction i the original premiums be compared with those of other 
oilices adopting a similar plan of divisjon of profits. Weekly Board 
day Thursday, at One o'Clock. (CHAEL ELIJAH IMPBY, Sec. 


sia ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION, 
For Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances, and for Annuities. 
ctraned by Special Acs Pariaueat, Se 
con: cts of Par! 
Chief Offiee in the Royal Exekange, London; Branch, 29, Pall-mall. 
Persons assured with this Corporation incur no liabilities of Part- 
nership. Payment oi their claims is seeured by a large invested Ca- 
pital Steck. ‘hey onjoy the advantages of modern practice, with 
the stability of lee has been tested by the experienee of 
nearly a eontury a half. 
Tables of the Premiums and of the Bonus in the Life Department 
ny tee tape Ane neni slong tad 
towns o 01 
Jomn A. HiGMAM, Actuary and Sceretary. 


\TICTORIA LONDON DOCKS.—The Public 


those proposed to be 


the Company from vessals in the Docks will 
be received, at th duet Yard. Upp Thames. i 
ill ved, at the 8 
pie et rs trains will leave the” Foncharch-strest Station for the 
conveyance of either by railway throughout, or by rail hd 
Seated all, thence/per steam-boat (meeting every train) to 


Goods 
be delivered, 


Copies of the Tariff of Rates may be had on application at the 
Rood-lane, 
WILLIAM SMITH, Manager. 


Dock House, 23, 


[Nov. 24, 1855, 
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